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XV.—THE FRIAR’S LANTERN AND FRIAR RUSH. 


Friar Rush appears in all the versions of his printed 
history (Danish, Swedish, German, English)’ as a malignant 


1See the bibliography in Bruun’s edition of the Danish Broder Russes 
Historie (1555), Copenhagen, 1868, pp. 18 ff. Since 1868, the Low German 
poem has been edited (after Schade) by Bobertag, Narrenbuch, [1885,] pp. 
363 ff., and the English tale (from Thoms, with omissions) by H. Morley, 
Early Prose Romances, Carisbrooke Library, 1889, pp. 409 ff. See also 
Furnivall, Captain Cox, 1871, p. xlvii; Herford, Studies in the Literary Rela- 
tions of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century, 1886, pp. 293-322; 
Arber, Stationers’ Registers, 1, 389. 

In 1882, Gering published, from two fourteenth-century manuscripts, an 
Icelandic tale, “Fra pvi er pdkinn gjérdiz 4béti” (fslendzk Mventgri, No. 
26, 1, 104-7; cf. translation and note, 11, 83-85), which bears a striking 
resemblance to the legend of Friar Rush, and which, if it is really the 
same story, is the earliest version yet discovered. Here the devil, whose 
name is not given, actually becomes abbot. (Compare the cobold “ Bép- 
pole,” said to be the ghost of a Jew who in his lifetime had managed to 
become an abbot, though he had never been baptized: Birlinger, Volks- 
thiimliches aus Schwaben, 1, 50.) The narrative is serious throughout, 
embodying none of the tricks that mark Rush as a goblin or cobold. It is 
quite possible that the story of Rush, as we know it, is a combination of a 
simple legend like the Icelandic text with some such tale of a house- 
cobold, serviceable in a monastery, as that told of Hédeken (Hutgin, 
Hiitchen) of Hildesheim by Trithemius, Chronicon Hirsaugiense ad ann. 
1132, and after him by Weier, De Praestigiis Daemonum, ed. of 1583, i, 22, 
cols. 114 ff. (not in ed. of 1568); see also Paullini, Zeit-kiirtzender Erbaulichen 
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fiend who, under the disguise of a friar, brought a religions 
house to dire confusion. Yet it seems to be the received 
opinion that he was also known to the English (either wader 
his full name or simply as “the Friar”) in quite anothor 
character,—that of harmless and serviceable house-spirit. |p 
this réle he was, it is held, to all intents and purposes ideuti- 
cal with the domestic manifestation of Robin Goodfelloy ; 


Luat Dritter Theil, 1725, ch. 169, pp. 1058-60; Grimms, Deutache Sayen, 1, 
97 ff. The remarkable correspondence between Hideken and Rush was 
observed by Reginald Scot, Discoverie of Witcheraft, Discourse upon Divrla, 
ch. 21, 1584, p. 522, Nicholson’s reprint, 1886, p. 4388 (see particularly 
Wolf u. Endlicher, Von Bruoder Rauschen, 1835, pp. xxix, xxx, and iotcs 
21 and 29, pp. xliii, xlvi; reprint in Scheible, Kloster, x1, 1087, 1097, 100%), 
The services of Rush in guarding a man’s wife for him, related in the 
English version, but in no other (reprint of 1810, pp. 26 ff; Thoms, Purly 
Prose Romances, 1, 32 ff., 2d, ed., 1858, 1, 292 ff.; ef. Bolte’s note in his edi- 
tion of Valentin Schumann’s Nachtbiichlein, p. 386) are curiously paralleled 
by one of Hédeken’s adventures, though the point of the two stories is 
different. Scot does not mention the similarity. Perhaps the chapters in 
question were not in the English version which he knew. The extant 
English text dates from 1620 and contains a good deal of extraneous 
matter from Eulenspiegel and elsewhere. One of the chapters describing 
Rush’s guardianship of the farmer’s wife, “How Kush came home and 
found the Priest in the Cheese-basket”’ (reprint of 1810, pp. 32ff.; Thoms, 
as above, 1, 38 ff, 2d. ed., 1858, 1, 298 ff.) is nearly related (as Bolte has 
observed) to the twentieth tale in Valentin Schumann’s Nachtbiichlein, 1559 
(ed. Bolte, 1893, pp. 63%, cf. note, pp. 395-6), which is the source of 
Ayrer’s drama Der Miinci im Kesskorb ( Dramen, ed. Keller, v, 309311). 
Cf. also the fifteenth-century Swiss poem printed by Biichtold, Germunia, 
XXXII, 271 (see Bolte, as above, pp. 396, 416; Friinkel, Vierteljahrschrift f. 
Litteraturgeschichte, v, 471; Pistl, the same, v1, 430). A remarkable paral- 
lel. to the English chapters is a Calabrian-Greek popular tale published 
in Pitré’s Archivio, v1, 368 ff. The resemblance to Hédeken’s exploits 
in disturbing the intrigues of the noble lady is general rather than 
particular. The Hédeken episode is identical with the plot of Hans 
Sachs’s humorous poem, Der Teuffel hiitt einer Bulerin, 1558 (ed. Keller, 1x, 
871 ff.). Stiefel, Hans Sachs-Forschungen, p. 142, has overlooked this. Ie 
cites, as a possible source for the schwank, Burkard Waldis, Msopus, ii, 58 
(from Abstemius, No. 62, see Kurz’s Waldis, Anm., p. 108; this is No, 312 in 
Sir Roger L’ Estrange’s Fables of Alsop and other Eminent Mythologists, 102, 
p. 274), but the Hédeken story is much closer, for in Waldis and Abstemius 
it is a friend, and not a devil, that watches the wife. In a later article 
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that is, he worked at night for the servants, expecting no 
other payment than “the cream bowl duly set,” but, if that 
were denied him, showing his displeasure by all manner of 
petty mischief. The sole foundation for this opinion is a 
famous passage in Harsnet’s Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures, 1603, in which “the Frier” is mentioned in some 
sort of connection with Robin Goodfellow. Unfortunately, 


(Zisch. f. vergl. Litteraturgeachichte, N, F., X, 17-18) Stiefel quotes a brief 
story from Mensa Philosophiea, ed, 1603, p. 241, which is much to the 
purpose, I have not seen this edition; in an undated edition of about 
1500 (“Colonie, apud predicatores”’), the passage is on folio 40a, Goetze, 
Siimtliche Fabeln u. Schwiinke von Hans Sacha, 11, [1894,] xviii, cites K. Seifart, 
Sayen u. & w, aus Stadt u, Stift Hildesheim, 11, 47 (41 f.], where material 
abont Hédeken may be found, Ayrer’s Fastnachtspiel, Wie der Teufel einer 
Bulevin jhr Ehr vor jhren Bulern hiitet (ed. Keller, 1v, 2673 ff.), is based on 
Hans Sachs (see Stiefel, p. 143; Pistl, as above, vi, 482). Cf. also The 
Schole-house of Women, 1572, vv. 581-94 ([Utterson,] Select Pieces of Early 
Popular Pogtry, 1817, 1,76; Hazlitt, Karly Popular Poetry, tv, 127-8), One 
is tempted to seek the remote source of this anecdote in the well-known 
Oriental tale of the guardian bird in The Seven Sages (on which see the 
references in Bolte, as above, pp. 391-392), but proof is out of the question. 
A good parallel to the episode of boiling the cook is what is told of the 
“Chimmeke” of Loitz in Pomerania (Griisse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen 
Staats, 1, 496). A demon serving as a cook and preparing “ vivande finis- 
sime” occurs in the twenty-third novel of Sercambi (ed. Renier, 1889, pp. 
95ff.), but the novel as a whole belongs to a different set from that which 
we are discussing (see the parallels collected by Kohler, Giornale Storico 
della Lett. Ital., xvi, 108 ff.). With the episode of the possessed princess, 
found in all versions of Friar Rush, and referred by Wolf and Endlicher 
to the legend of St. Zeno, should be compared the remarkable story of 
Malke the Saint in Prym u. Socin, Syrische Sagen u. Mirchen, No. 53, pp. 
216-18. A new study of Friar Rush is much needed, for Schade’s excel- 
lent paper, Weimarisches Jahrbuch, 1856, v, 357 ff, is out of date. Such a 
study is promised by H. Anz, whose careful article in Kuphoriun, 1897, rv, 
756 ff, calls attention to an unknown Low German copy of about 1486 and 
makes the beginning of a re-examination of the legend. Anz’s results 
(which, to be sure, are provisional) are not altogether convincing. He 
ignores both Hédeken and the Icelandic legend, and he certainly attaches 
too much importance to the dubious “John Prest” of Pontoppidan and to 
the Esrom apostate discovered by Bruun. His theory that the specific 
Rush story originated in Low Germany is plausible and may perhaps be 
supported by some of the evidence cited in this note. 
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very few of the scholars who have discussed the subject have 
actually seen Harsnet’s book, and hence the passage in quvs- 
tion has been quoted again and again in an incomplete and 
singularly misleading form. In the present note, Harsnet’s 
words will be subjected to a closer scrutiny than they haye 
hitherto received, and an attempt will be made to determine 
what bearing the result may have on the “ friar’s lantern ” 
in Milton’s L’ Allegro, 


I. 


The credit of directing literary students to Harsnet’s Dec- 
laration belongs to Theobald, who, in 1733, pointed out that 
Shakspere had used it in Edgar’s “ poor Tom” speeches in 
King Lear." The “ Frier” passage was first quoted in 1762 
by Thomas Warton, who applied it as a whole to the illus- 
tration of Milton’s “drudging goblin” (1? Allegro, 105)2 
Warton repeated the Harsnet passage, in a somewhat difler- 
ent form, in a note on Shakspere’s Puck, printed in the 
Variorum of 1793. On neither occasion did he make any 
comment on “the Frier.” 


'Theobald’s Shakespeare, 1733, v, 163, 164 (cf. Furness, King Leur, p. 
186), Theobald spells the name “ Harsenet.” Warburton’s Shakespenr, 
1747, vi, 99, has a similar note. The relations between these two editions 
are so well known that no one can hesitate to whom credit is due in this 
instance, Had Theobald received the note from Warburton, he would 
certainly have mentioned his obligation (see Theobald’s Preface, 1, |xvi), 
J. M. N{eal ?], in an interesting communication in Notes and Queries, 
Ser,, vit, 144, overlooks this point, 

"Observations on the Fairy Queen, 2d, ed, 1762, 1, 120; ed, of 1807, 1, 167 
(not in the first edition, 1754): “The Goblin is Shakespeare's Robin (ood: 
fellow, and the tradition about him is found in Harsenet’s Declaration, &c, 
quoted above, ‘And if that the bowle of curdes and creame were not duly 
sett out for Robin Goodfellow, the frier, and Siss the dairy-maid, to meet 
him at, &e, why then either the pottage, &,,’ pag, 135," The “above” 
means I, 62, of this second edition (where is the passage referred to in note 
1, p. 420, below), 

Sy, 33 (on Midsummer Night's Dream, ii, 1); ef. Var, of 1821, v, 203, In 
1813, Warton’s note on Puck was repeated, with due credit, in Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, 11, 358, a posthumous work, edited by Henry (after 
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In 1808, Scott, in Marmion (eanto iv, st. 1), combined 
Friar Rush with Milton’s “ friar’s lantern :” 


Better we had through mire and brush 
Been lanthorn-led by Friar Rush. 


In a foot-note, Scott remarked “ alias Will o’ the Wisp,” and 
in his Notes, p. Ixvi (first ed., 1808), he went into some 
detail :—“ Friar Rush. This personage is a strolling demon, 
or esprit follet, who, once upon a time got admittance into a 
monastery as a scullion, and played the monks many pranks, 
He was also a sort of Robin Goodfellow, and Jack o’ Lant- 
horn. It is in allusion to this mischievous demon that 
Milton’s clown speaks,— 


She was pinched, and pulled, she said, 
And he by friar’s lanthorn led.” ! 


wards Sir Henry) Ellis. Brand gives the quotation from Harsnet as it 
stood in the Var. of 1793, except for trifling variations in spelling and 
punctuation. He refers to Reed’s Shakspeare. In Warton’s edition of 
Milton’s Poems upon Several Occasions, 1785, p. 53 (note on L’ Allegro, 104), 
to which Brand refers also, Harsnet is not mentioned, and the same is true 
of the second edition, 1791, p. 58. Like Warton, Brand neither comments 
on “the Frier” nor makes any allusion to Friar Rush. In both the 
Observations and the note in the Var. of 1793 Warton spells the name 
“ Harsenet,”’ and in this he is followed by Brand. 

'In the same note Scott refers to Reginald Scot’s mention of The History 
of Friar Rush. In 1819 Sir Francis Palgrave (Quarterly Review, xx1, 107) 
remarked that Reginald Scot “ranks him [Friar Rush] in the same category 
with Robin Goodfellow, so that Robin and the Friar [N. B. Friar Rush, 
for Palgrave says nothing of Harsnet’s “frier’’] were alike the heroes of 
popular and traditionary tales;” and again, in 1820 (Quarterly Review, xx, 
$58): “Friar Rush is Puck under another name.” These observations of 
Palgrave’s probably go back to the note to Marmion (see below, p, 421, 
note 4), The passage in Reginald Scot's Discoverie of Witchera/t, 1584, pp. 
521-2, hardly warrants the inference drawn from it by Walter Scott, Pal- 
grave, and Wolf and Endlicher, p, xxx (Scheible, A’loater, x1, 1087), Scot 
merely says that “there go as many tales upon Hudgin, in some parts of 
Germanie, as there did in England of Robin Goodfellow,” and goes on to 
compare Hudgin (not Robin) with Friar Rush, on the basis of a printed 
text of the latter (see p. 416, note, above), 
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Scott, it will be observed, says nothing about Harsnct’s 
“ Frier,”! 

It was not until 1828, when Warton’s quotation from 
Harsnet had been before the world for nearly seventy-five 
years, that Harsnet’s “ Frier” was brought into that associa- 
tion with Friar Rush from which he has not yet freed 
himself. In that year, the late Mr. W. J. Thoms, in the 
Preface to his reprint of the English Friar Rush (p. i)? 
quoted Harsnet as follows, identifying Harsnet’s “ Fricr” 
with Rush, and Rush, in turn, with Robin Goodfellow ; 
“And if that the bowle of curds and cream were not duly set 
out for Robin Goodfellow, the Frier, and Sisse the dairy- 
maide, why then either the pottage was burnt, or the cheese 
would not curdle, or the butter would not come, or the ale in 
the fat never would have good head.” In 1828 Keightley* 
quoted the same passage, apparently regarding “the Frier” 
as identical with Robin Goodfellow, but saying nothing 
about Rush. In 1835 Wolf and Endlicher accepted Thoms’s 
identification of Harsnet’s “ Frier” with Friar Rush, and 
remarked that it was doubtless “das elfenartige Wesen «les 


1 Perhaps he had never seen Harsnet’s book. His note in the Mins‘re/sy 
of the Scottish Border, 1802, 11, 193 (“Even so late as 1602, in Harsenet’s 
Declaration of Popish Imposture [sic], p. 57, Mercury is called Prince of the 
Fairies”) is derived from Warton’s Observations on the Fairy Queen, sect. ii, 
as is shown by the error in the title of the book (Jmposture for Inipostur:s). 
The passage does not appear in the first edition of Warton, 1754, but is 
in the second, 1762, 1, 62: “In Harsenet’s Declaration,* Mercury is called 
‘Prince of the Fairies.’” 

24 Collection of Early Prose Romances, vol. 1; see also ed. 2, 1858, 1, 258 
(the second edition has new matter and refers to Wolf and Endlicher, but 
it does not modify the sentences pertaining to the relations between Puck 
and Rush). Thoms probably got his quotation from Warton’s note on 
Midsummer Night's Dream: he reproduces Warton’s errors, even to the 
spelling “‘ Harsenet,” and adds some of his own. 

8The Fairy Mythology, 11,110. So also in the edition of 1833, which is a 
mere re-issue of that of 1828 (see the Preface). Keightley spells “ Harse- 
net” and shows by other errors that he got the quotation at second hand, 
probably from Brand or Warton. 


*“ Of Popish Imposture, &c. 1602, pag. 57, ch, 12.” 
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Bruder Rausch der Grundsage” that led the English to 
associate him with Robin Goodfellow.’ Sisse they took for 
the name of another cobold, suggesting that it might be a 
misprint for Nisse.? In 1836 Thomas Wright reviewed Wolf 
and Endlicher’s book. He held that “the character of Friar 
Rush existed among the people independently of the legend 
which is now inseparable from his name,” regarded Harsnet’s 
“ Frier” as an earlier manifestation of Rush than that found 
in the legend, and proceeded to further hazardous combina- 
tions? “ Harsnet alludes to the practice of laying a bowl of 
cream to propitiate ‘Robin Goodfellow, the Friar, and Sisse 
(i. e., Cicely), the dairy-maid,’ in which three personages we 
suspect that we see three others, the Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, 
aud maid Marian of the old popular morrice-dance.” This 
triple identification cannot be taken seriously. In 1850 
Keightley assumed that Harsnet’s “ Frier” and Rush were 
one and the same person, remarking that the latter “ haunted 
houses, not fields.”°® Since then, the identity of the two has 


hardly been questioned.® A recent investigator of the Rush 


1Von Bruoder Rauschen, Vienna, 1835, pp. xxx, xliv (reprint in Scheible’s 
Kloster, x1, 1087, 1098). The ‘ Harsenet’’ passage appears to be quoted 
from Warton. Wolf and Endlicher’s notes are very learned throughout. 
They refer to Marmion, Reginald Scot, Sir Francis Palgrave’s articles, etc. 

*Compare, for example, the Scandinavian Nisse or Nissen god dreng. 
See Grimm, D. M., 4th. ed., p. 417. 

’Friar Rush and the Frolicsome Elves, in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
Oct., 1836, xvi11, 193-4; reprinted in his Essays on Subjects connected with the 
Literature, ete., of England in the Middle Ages, 1846, 11, 1-37 (see pp. 22-23). 

*See below, p. 425, note 2. Reginald Scot, Discoverie of Witcheraft, 1584, 
had already compared Rush with Hudgin (Hutgin) in Weier, De Praestigiis 
Daemonum, i, 23 (see p. 416, note 1, above), and had remarked: “ This 
Hudgin was so called, bicause he alwaies ware a cap or a hood; and there- 
fore I thinke it was Robin hood” ( Discourse upon Divels, ch. xxi, p. 522, 
Nicholson’s reprint, p. 438). It was perhaps this passage that led Scot to 
make his identification, which had in turn its influence upon Palgrave and 
Wolf and Endlicher. 

5The Fairy Mythology, new (8d.) ed., p. 347, note. 

SH. Anz, Euphorion, 1v, 756ff., 1897, says nothing about Harsnet’s 
“Frier.” 
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422 G, L. KITTREDGE, 
legend, Mr. C. H. Herford, who has made one or two in- 
portant contributions to the subject, occupies, on this particular 
point, precisely the position of Wolf and Endlicher. — [iy 
1600, he thinks, “the alien [Rush] has not only completely 
established himself in the fearful fancy of rural England, ut 
in the process he has put on the likeness of the rest of the 
rustic pantheon, ... From Christian he has passed over 
into Teutonic mythology. The English pucks and goblins 
have admitted him into their merry company ; and the devil 
forgets his mission, and condescends, like Goodfellow, to play 
the village censor, and to stickle for propitiatory bowls of 
cream,” ! 

It is high time that this famous Harsnet passage, to which 
Friar Rush owes his position as an adopted English mem)|ver 
of the company of Teutonic house-cobolds, should be ex- 
amined afresh and with reference to its context. This is 
particularly desirable since not one of the scholars I have 
referred to, from Thomas Warton to Mr. Herford,—a list 
covering a whole century,—has quoted it accurately.’ The 
extract that follows is from a fine copy of the first edition 
(1603) in the Boston Publie Library.’ 

“ But out of this, and such like Heathenish dreames, what 
a world of hel-worke, deuil-worke, and Elue-worke, had we 


' Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth 
Century, 1886, p. 307. Mr. Herford has no authority but “ Harsenet”’ for 
this statement. He has fallen into an error of chronology by not observing 
that Harsnet, whatever he means by “the Frier,” is referring to beliefs and 
practices as they were in Roman Catholic England, and is, therefore, not to be 
cited for the state of things a generation later than Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 

*Dr. W. Aldis Wright prints the passage (“And if... . good head”) 
correctly (as was to be expected) in his introduction to the Clarendon 
Press edition of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, p. xix, but he makes no 
comment on “the Frier,’”’ having no occasion to do so. 

54 Declaration of egregious Popish Impostures, to with-draw the harts of her 
Maiesties Subiects from their allegeance, and from the truth of Christian Religion 
professed in England, under the pretence of casting out deuils. Pructised by 
Edmunds, alias Weston, a Iesuit, and divers Romish Priests his wicked associates. 
4°. London, 1603. A second edition, 8vo., appeared in 1605. 
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walking amongst vs heere in England, what time that popish 
mist had befogged the eyes of our poore people? How were 
our children, old women, and maides afraid to crosse a 
Churebyeard, or a three-way leet, or to goe for spoones into 
the Kitchin without a candle? and no marueile. First, 
because the deuil ' comes from a smoakie blacke house, he, or 
a lewd frier was still at hand, with ougly hornes on his 
head, fire in his mouth, a cowes tayle in his breech, eyes like 
a bason, fangs like a dogge, clawes like a Beare, a skinne 
like a Neger, and a voyce roaring like a Lyon; then boh, or oh, 
in the dark was enough to make their haire stand vpright.? 
And if that the bowle of curds, & creame were not duly set 
out for Robin good-fellow the Frier, & Sisse the dairy-maide, 
to meete at hinech pinch, and laugh not, when the good wife 
was a bed, why then, either the pottage was burnt to next 
day in the pot, or the cheese would not curdle, or the butter 
would not come, or the ale in the fat would neuer haue good 
head. But if a Peeter-penny, or an houzle-egge were behind, 
or a patch of tyth vnpaid to the Church (Jesu Maria) thé 


ware where you walke for feare of bull-beggers,’ spirits, witches, 
urchins, Flues, hags, fairies, Satyrs, Pans, Faunes, Sylwans, Kit 
with the eandlesticke, Tritons, Centaurs, Dwarfs, Giants, impes, 


‘What follows is in part word for word from Scot’s Discoverie of Witch- 
crafl, vii, 15, pp. 152-3 (Nicholson’s reprint, p. 122): “But in our 
childhood our mothers maids have so terrified us with an ouglie divell 
having hornes on his head, fier in his mouth, and a taile in his breech, 
eies like a bason, fanges like a dog, clawes like a beare, a skin like a Niger, 
and a voice roring like a lion, whereby we start and are afraid when we 
heare one crie Bough: and they have so fraied us with bull beggers, 
spirits, witches,” ete. (there follows the famous list, which Harsnet repro- 
duces, with a few inadvertent variations, in the italicized passage below). 
Ob-erve that the words “or a lewd frier,’ which are highly significant, 
are Harsnet’s insertion. 

Of. Seot, ibid., p. 153 (Nicholson, p. 123): “ Where a right hardie man 
heretofore scant durst passe by night, but his haire would stand upright.” 

*The enumeration that follows is italicised by Harsnet as being a quota- 
tion, and in the margin he adds a note, “See Scots booke of Witches,” 
(Cf. the last note but one. ) 
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424 G. L., KITTREDGE. 
Calears, coniurers, Nymphs, changlings, scritchowles, Inevyus 
the spurne, the mare, the man in the oake, helwayne, the jir:- 
drake, the puckle, Tom thumbe, hobgoblin, Tom-tumbler, Bone'es, 
and the rest: and what girle, boy, or old wisard would be so 
hardy to step ouer the threshold in the night for an half. 
penny worth of mustard amongst this frightfull crue, without 
a dosen auemaries, two dosen of crosses surely signed, and hal {e 
a dosen Pater nosters, and the commending himselfe to the tui- 
tion of S. Vnewmber,! or els our blessed Lady?” (Pp. 134, 135.) 

Harsnet’s words about “the Frier,” it will be immediately 
observed, bear quite a different sense, when seen in their fu] 
and exact context, from that which has always been aseriled 
to them. Judicial investigation had just brought to light a 
very gross imposture in the way of pretended demoniacal 
possession. The possessed persons had been under the spirit- 
ual direction of certain Jesuits, and these had made a number 
of converts by their success in exorcising the devils. Harsnct’s 
Declaration, as the title-page sets forth, was published to 
counteract the effect of these frauds by making the facts 
known. The tone is one of sustained and unsparing satirical 
humor. The author is very clever and not a little abusive. 
The reformed Church of England, he maintains, is not fayor- 
able to superstitions about demons and witches, but in former 
times, under the dominion of Roman Catholicism, everybody 
believed in goblins and the clergy fostered the belief.’ In so 


1On the worship of. St. Uncumber in England see W. Sparrow Simpson, 
S. Paul's Cathedral and Old City Life, 1894, pp. 247 ff. 

*Compare the interesting mention of Robin the Devil (7. e, Robin 
Goodfellow), in John Davis’s Narrative, written 1560-70: “ Furthermore, 
one Feerefilde, a waker, coming nightlie throwgh the guilde-hall . . ., 
woulde come and call this child at the hold, whether of his owne mynde or 
sett on by some other papest he knewe not, but these weare his woordes, 
‘Whie doste thow not recant? Thow wilt be feared one tyme or other, as 
I have, by robing the devill, which is like a raged colte, whiche hath ledd 
me abowght this hall all night or now, and at length lawgh me to skorne, 
and sayd howgh hoo.” This was in 1546. The Imprisonment of John Davis, 
a boy of Worcester, written by himself in after life (ms. Har]. 425, folio 69), in 
J. Gi, Nichols, Narratives of the Reformation, Camden Soc., 1859, pp. 66-7. 
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doing, he more than once insinuates, the clergy had their own 
selfish ends to further or their own vices to conceal. If the 
petty dues to the church were behindhand (Peter-pennies, 
housel-eggs, or tithes), then beware of goblins! Obviously, 
then, the intention of the sentence about “ Robin Goodfellow 
the Frier”' is to suggest that, when a cream-bowl was set out 
for Robin, it was emptied by two persons,—Cicely the dairy- 
maid? and some friar (the only Robin Goodfellow that had 
any real existence), who meet by assignation and have a little 
supper in the kitchen after the mistress of the house is abed. 
If the cream is not duly provided, Cicely has it in her power 
to punish such interference with her sport by seeing to it that 
the “butter does not come” or that some similar domestic 


calamity happens.’ In the same paragraph Harsnet suggests 


1“The Frier” is in apposition with “ Robin Goodfellow.” 


2 Wright (Essays, as above, p. 421, note 4) regards Cicely as a mytho- 
logical personage, equating her with Maid Marian! Other scholars 
ungallantly ignore her. Harsnet uses the name elsewhere to designate 
a kitchen-wench: “ Next, for that euery kitchin-maide, Hob, and Iohn, 
doth well see, and know, that a spoonful of water, a cursie of oyle, and a 
candels end can haue of themselues no power, and strength; to scald, 
broyle, or torture a deuil: now when this good Hob, Iohn, or Sisse shal 
bring,” etc. (p. 99). Cf. “ When Tom came home from labour, Or Ciss to 
milking rose.” Corbet, The Faeryes Farewell, st. 3, Poems, 4th. ed. (Gil- 
christ), 1807, p. 214. On Maid Marian and the fact that she is not 
anciently associated with Robin Hood, see Child, English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads, 111, 43-46. In view of the evidence there collected and the 
cogency of the editor’s reasoning, it is discouraging to see the obsolete 
errors set forth afresh by E. H. Meyer, Deutsche Mythologie, 72 334, 339. 
The “mythic” Robin Hood dies very hard (see Binz, in Paul u. Braune’s 
Beitriige, Xx, 222, note 2). 

Compare Round about our Coal-Fire: or, Christmas Entertainments. 
London: Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane, and sold by the Book- 
sellers in Town and Country (cited in Brand, Pop. Antig., ed. Hazlitt, 111, 
23): “The Fairies were very necessary in Families, as much as Bread, 
Salt, or Pepper, or any other such Commodity, I believe; because they 
used to walk in my Father’s House, and if I can judge right of the Matter, 
they were brought into all Families by the Servants; for in old Times 
Folks used to go to Bed at Nine o’Clock, and when the Master and Mis- 
tress were lain on their Pillows, the Men and Maids, if they had a Game 
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that the devil himself was sometimes impersonated by “g 
lewd frier” (see p. 423, above, and note 1). The significance 
of “to meete at hinch pinch, and laugh not”' will escape 
nobody and need not be dwelt on. 

The following passage bears out this interpretation : “And 
Geoffry Chaucer, who had his two eyes, wit, and, learning jn 
his head, spying that all these brainlesse imaginations, of 
witchings, possessings, house-hanting, and the rest, were the 
forgeries, cosenages, Imposturs, and legerdemaine of crattie 
priests, and leacherous Friers, either to maske their venerie2 
or to enritch their purses, by selling their Pope-trumpery 


at Ramps, and blunder'd up Stairs, or jumbled a Chair, the next Morning 
every one would swear ’twas the Fairies, and that they heard them stamp- 
ing up and down Stairs all Night, erying Waters lock’d, Waters lock’d, when 
there was not Water in any Pail in the Kitchen” (pp. 44-5). So in 
Apothegmes of King James, 1658: Sir Fulke Greville “would say merrily of 
himself, that he was like Robin Good-fellow, for when the Maides sil! 
the Milkpannes, or kept any racket, they would lay it upon Robin,” ete, 
(p. 189, in Brand-Hazlitt, 11, 40). 

1 Harsnet uses the term in another page in the innocent sense of a sort 
of rude Christmas game. He is addressing Roman Catholic priests in 
general. “In my opinion, there was neuer Christmas-game performed, wit! 
moe apish, indecent, slouenly gawdes, then your baptising, and super- 
baptising ceremonies are. Your puffe, your crosse-puffe, your expuile, 
your inpuffe vppon the face of a tender infant, . . . your sorcerised chrisme, 
your lothsome driuell, that you put vppon theyr eyes, eares, and noses, 
and lyppes, are fitting complements for Aynch pynch, and laugh not: coule 
under candlesticke: Frier Rush: and wo-penny hoe. Which are more ciuilly 
acted, and with lesse foule soyle, and lothsome indecorum, then your spat- 
tring, and greasing tricks vpon the poore infant,’ pp. 32, 33. This 
interesting list of Christmas sports has attracted little attention. Friar 
Rush, it will be seen, had given his name to a rustic sport, probably of a 
boisterous kind. “ Woe penny ho” occurs again with reference to a Christmas 
game at p. 116. “Hoppenny Hoe” is used by Nashe for “a rustic:” 
“No vulgar respect haue I, what Hoppenny Hoe and his fellow Hankin 
Booby thinke of mee, so those whom Arte hath adopted for the peculiar 
Plants of her Academie, and refined from the dull Northernly drosse of our 
Clyme, hold mee in any tollerable account.” Have with you to Saffron- Walden 
(Grosart, 111, 92). The phrase seems to be properly a call to a horse: 
“Ho (whoa)! Penny, ho!” 

‘Cf. also what Harsnet says of Sara Williams, one of the “ possessed” 
(Declaration, p. 21). 
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(as Medals, agnus dei, Blessed beades, holy water, halowed 
Crosses, periapts, amulets, smocks of proofe, and such) at a 
good rate; as who would not giue soundly for a Medal 
defensiue against the deuil? writes in good plaine termes 
of the holy Couent of Friers thus : 


“For there as wont to walken was an Elfe, 
There walketh now the Limitor himselfe : 
In every bush, and under euery tree, 
There nis none other Incubus but hee.” (Pp. 137-8.) 


Any doubts that may remain as to the meaning of Robin 
good-fellow the Friar and Sisse the dairy-maid will be dissipated 
by examining the following passages in Reginald Scot’s Dis- 
coverie of Witcheraft (1584) :— 

“T hope you understand that they affirme and saie, that 
Incubus is a spirit; and I trust you know that a spirit hath 
no flesh nor bones, &c: and that he neither dooth eate nor 
drinke. In deede your grandams maides were woont to set 
a boll of milke before him and his cousine Robin good-fellow, 
for griuding of malt or mustard, and sweeping the house at 
midnight... . 

“But to proceed in this confutation. Where there is no 
meate eaten, there can be no seed which thereof is ingendred : 
although it be granted, that Robin could both eate and 
drinke, as being a cousening idle frier, or some such roge, that 
wanted nothing either belonging to lecherie or knaverie.” ' 
Bk. iv, ch. 10, pp. 85-86 (Nicholson’s reprint, p. 67). 

“There be twentie severall waies to make your butter 
come, which for brevitie I omit; as to bind your cherne with 
a rope, to thrust thereinto a red hot spit, &c: but your best 
remedie and surest waie is, to looke well to your dairie maid 
or wife, that she neither eat up the creame, nor sell awaie 
your butter.” (Bk. xii, ch. 21, p. 281; Nicholson’s reprint, 
p. 229.) 

1 Oldys as long ago as 1737 (T'he British Librarian, No. 4, for April, 1737, 


London, 1738, p. 218) excerpted this passage from Scot with a complete 
understanding of the satire involved in it. 
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“You shall read in the legend, how in the night time 
Incubus' came to a ladies bed side, and made hot loove tito 
hir: whereat she being offended, cried out so lowd, that 
companie came and found him under hir bed in the likenosse 
of the holie bishop Sylvanus, which holie man was much 
defamed therebie, untill at length this infamie was purged }y 
the confession of a divell made at S. Jeroms toombe, Ohi 
excellent peece of witchcraft or cousening wrought by s,/- 
vanus!” (Bk. iv, ch. 5, p. 79; Nicholson’s reprint, p. 62.') 

Scot’s position in these matters is Harsnet’s precisely, 
and he shows the same animus toward the Roman Cathiolic 
clergy. His Discoverie preceded Harsnet’s Declaration \vy 
nearly twenty years and was much read. It is not too much 
to suppose, therefore, that Harsnet’s satirical remark about 
the friar’s being the real Robin Goodfellow is modelled atier 
Scot’s words of similar tenor, particularly when we find hin, 
in the very same paragraph, quoting Scot and referring to 
him in the margin. It is also worth noting that Scot con- 
cludes his Fourth Book by quoting, at greater lengtli, the 
passage from Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale which we have 
just read in Harsnet. As if to clinch the argument for us, 
Harsnet insinuates that the devil was sometimes imperson- 
ated by “a lewd frier.” 

It must now be clear that mythologists and students of 
folk-lore need not further concern themselves with Harsnet’s 
Friar, who stands revealed as a creature of flesh and blood, 
and no demon or spirit—whether Rush or another.? With 
the disappearance of this supposed piece of evidence, vanislies 
every reason for believing that Friar Rusk was ever known 
in England as a frolicsome spirit to be equated with Puck 


1See also Henry More, Appendix to Antidote against Atheism, chap. 15, 
Philos. Writings, 2d. ed., 1662, Antid., p. 185. 

? We shall hardly be asked to accept Burton, Anat. of Mel., pt. ii, sec. 2, 
mem. 4, as evidence in rebuttal: “ Merry tales of errant Knights, Queenes, 
Louers, Lords, Ladies, Giants, Dwarfes, Theeues, Cheaters, Witches, Fayries, 
Goblins, Friers, &c., such as the old woman told Psyche in Apuleius, Bocace 
Nouells and the rest.”’ (Cf. Shilleto’s ed., 1893, 11, 93.) 
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or Robin Goodfellow. There is no evidence that he was 
known except from his printed History or from painted 
cloths, and as a devil in a devil’s guise, The well-known 
passage in Gammer Gurton’s Needle supplies positive evi- 
dence. Hodge is describing a “great black devil,” with 
horns “as long as your two arms,” 


“Saw ye never fryer Rushe 
Painted on a cloth, with a side long cowes tayle, 
And crooked cloven feet, and many a hoked nayle? 
For al the world (if I shuld judg) chould reckon him his brother: 
Loke even what face frier Rush had, the devil had such another.” } 


II. 


We must now turn to the much vexed place in Milton’s 
I) Allegro where the “ friar’s lantern” is mentioned : 


“She was pincht and pull’d she sed ; 
And he by friars lantern led, 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set.” (Vv. 103 ff.) 


Here, Keightley assures us, we have “a palpable mistake 


of the poet’s.” For “the Friar is the celebrated Friar Rush, 


who haunted houses, not fields, and was never the same with 
Jack-o’-the-Lantern.” Keightley is rather fond of putting 
Milton in the wrong. In the present instance, however, he 
has nothing to cite in favor of his assertion but the passage 
from Harsnet, which, as we have seen, he entirely misunder- 
stood. Since “the Frier” in the Declaration is not Rush at 
all, there is no reason to think that Milton was here referring 
to Rush; unless, to be sure, we assume that he had read 


‘Act iii, se. 2, Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Collier, m1, 44 (1825), ed. Hazlitt, 
mt, 213. Collier’s edition quotes Scot. With this description compare the 
woodeut in the earliest ( Low German) edition of Rush as reproduced by F. 
Bobertag, Narrenbuch, [1885,] p. 368. See also H. Anz, Euphorion, 1v, 757. 
In the woodcut on the title-page of the English Rush (1620), as reproduced 
in the reprint of 1810, Rush is not so terrible as in the former, but still 
distinctly devilish. 
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Harsnet and had failed to comprehend him. But this is not 
credible. If Milton read the passage, he read it as it stands 
and not in the mutilated forms in which most scholars have 
quoted it." Reading it as it stood, he would have found both 
the animus toward Romanism, and the tone of raillery, too 
congenial to his own feelings and his own satirical vein to 
make misapprehension possible. We may infer, then, that 
somewhere in England Milton had heard the Will-with-a- 
Wisp called “ Friar’s Lantern,” unless, to be sure, there is 
strong antecedent probability against us. It is easy to show 
that no such improbability exists, but that, on the contrary, 
such a name for the ignis fatuus was a very likely one. 

All students of the “lower mythology ” know the resolute 
inconsistency of popular superstition with regard to several 
sets of beings whom, for scientific purposes, one would like 
to keep sharply distinct.? Fairies, goblins, witches, drag- 
ons, elves, cats, ghosts, dwarfs, will-o’-the-wisps, familiars, 
white ladies, and so on, are found, on occasion, performing 
each other’s duties with baffling self-complacency.’ In no 


‘Fairy Mythology, ed. 1850, p. 347, note (not in eds, of 1828 and 183%), 
“It was probably the name Rush,” he adds, “which suggested rus//i:/t, 
that cau-ed Milton’s error.” Cf. his ed. of Milton, 1859, 1, 52, Com- 
mentators since Keightley have not thrown much light on the verse. 
Masson ((ambridge ed., 1890, 111, 175) is inclined to follow him. Mr. 
Verity (litt Press ed., 1891, p. 85) tries to defend the poet, but gets into 
difficulties with Harsnet, whom he quotes in a form more sadly mutilated 
than ever. 

* How far this results from original identity among these creatures or 
their functions is a question that need not be raised here. 

® Examples will occur to every one, but a few may be cited to show the 
multifariousness of the confusion, Luting ( pie-pie-van-van) are identified 
with sorcers who drown men in a certain pond, Meyrae, Traditions, 
des Ardennes, Charleville, 1890, p. 195, ef. p. 206 (ef. the Moine de Suire, 
p. 435, note 3),—/ées eat men and are called soreidres, Id., p. 197,—Nutona 
(== /utons) are confused with sorcerers, Id,, p. 202, (On nutona in general 
see H, de Nimal, Léyendes de la Meuse, Brussels, pp. 188 ff.) —Fées, lusins, 
witches, ete, confused, Carnoy, Litt, orale de la Picardie, pp, 3 
lutina, etc., contused with wizards, revenants, pirates, Saracens, Mac(ul- 
loch, Folk-lore de Guernesey, Revue dea trad, pop., 11, 161-8,—Fions appar 
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case is the confusion greater than with Will-o’-the-wisp. 
Properly a fiery spirit of field or fen, he is confused with 
almost every creature of the minor mythology: with ordi- 
nary non-luminous lutins espiegles,' with malignant and 
even murderous goblins,? with fire-drakes,* with house- 


ently used indiscriminately for fées and /utins espidgles. Sébillot, Traditions 
et Superstitions de la Haute- Bretagne, 1, 74 (cf. 103).—Fées = the neutral 
angels. Id., 1, 75 (cf. Les fées chrétiennes, Sébillot, Rev. des trad. pop., Iv, 
515-19). They take the forms of animals (like ordinary witches), 1, 91.— 
Chats sorciers have taken the place of witches and also of serviceable 
house-cobolds. Id., 11, 47-49 (cf. Zisch. f. Volkskunde, 1, 77, ete.).—Le Sotré 
is a small mischievous cobold. He also takes care of horses and cattle and 
sings children to sleep. Sometimes he is a cauchemar. L. F. Sauvé, 
Folk-lore des Hautes- Vosges, pp. 232-5.—-Compare the dracs in Bladé, Contes 
pop. de la Gascogne, 11, 262 ff., with the fées in Fleury, Litt. orale de la 
Basse-Normandie, pp. 56-57.—The folletio is sometimes a nightmare. Pitré, 
Usi e Costumi del Popolo siciliano, 1v, 68-70.—An aufhock in the shape of a 
cat was really the schratl, but the schrail is also a house-spirit. Schlossar, 
Zisch. f. Volkskunde, tv, 166-7. Cf. the confusion between Rédbiicksch and 
eat. U. Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern u. Riigen, pp. 115, 118 (ef. pp. 123, 
135).—Wild Huntsman (Hackelberg) and Drdk: ef. U. Jahn, p. 129, with 
Kuhn u. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, p. 182.—For such confusions in the 
British Islands, see Henderson’s rich chapter on ‘“ Local Sprites,” Notes 
on the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, 2d. ed., 1879, pp. 246 ff.; ef. L. 
Prueyre, Contes pop. de la Grande-Bretagne, 1875, pp. 1991; Wirt Sikes, 
British Goblins, 2d. ed., 1880, pp. 30-32. 

1 For example, with piskies, pisgies, or pixies, and spriggans (see Hunt, 
Popular Romances of the West of England, 3d. ed., pp. 81, 82; ef. M. A. 
Courtney, Cornish Feasts and Folk- Lore, Penzance, 1890, p. 122); with Pwea 
(Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, 2d. ed., 1880, pp. 18-23). Robin Goodfellow, 
as is well known, sometimes appears as a “walking fire.’’ Interesting 
tables of the names, forms, and functions of lutins may be found in Rev. 
dea trad, pop., 613 ff, 664 v, 101 ff.; 46f. (ef. v, 838 f.; 443), 

* Thus lutins, sorciera, and feux-follets are confounded: they wish to drown 
a man in a pool, A. Meyrac, Traditions dea Ardennes, Charleville, 1890, 
pp. 208-4 (ef. p. 195). See Thoms, On Puck as Will-o’-the- Wixp, Atheneum, 
Sept. 25, 1847, No, 1039, p. 1005, reprinted in 7'hree Notelets on Shakespeare, 
1865, pp. 59 ff. 

U. Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern u, Riigen, pp. 105 110, 127, ete.; 
J. W. Wolf, Heasische Sagen, pp. 75, 76; id., Beitr, sur deutachen Mythol., 
i, 332, 888-41; Frau Adler, Ziachr. f. Volkakunde, 1, 78, 74; O. Knoop, 
Volkasagen aua dem datlichen Hinterpommern, pp. 8, 124; H,. Hartmann, 
Bilder aus Westfalen, p. 182; Sommer, Sagen aus Sachaen u, Thiiringen, p, 32 
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cobolds,’ with stable-cobolds,? with white ladies,’ with the 
aufhock,* with the Devil,’ and even with werewolves. Some 
of these substitutions may be due to the element of mischicf 
(shown particularly in leading travellers astray) which sever:| 
of these beings possess; others may be explained by the 
general tendency to assign domestic functions to spirits of tlw 


field and wood.’ 


(= Griisse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, 1, 462); Schambach u. Miiller, 
Niedersiichsische Sagen u. Marchen, pp. 163-6, 358. If it be thought that 
the drak is not to be identified with the will-o’-the-wisp in any way, it may 
be observed that the “fiery man” and the will-o’-the-wisp cannot be kept 
apart and that the dré& and the “fiery man” are not always distinguish- 
able: see Rochholz, Naturmythen, p. 178, and K. Haupt, Sagenbuch cer 
Lausitz, 1, 60, 61. 

1See references in note 3, p. 431, above. 

?Thuriet, Zrad. pop, du Doubs, pp. 305, 306; cf. Monnier et Vingtrinier, 
Croyances et Trad, pop. receuillies dans la Franche-Comté, etc., 2d. ed., 1874, 
pp. 641-3. 

5 Jules Lecceur, Exquisses du Bocage normand, Condé-sur-Noireau, 1887, 
11, 418-19; J. W. Wolf, Hessische Sagen, pp. 98, 99; cf. Sébillot, Trad. et 
Superstitions de la Haute- Bretagne, 1, 213. 

* Rochholz, Naturmythen, p. 180 (ef. p. 181). 

5 Wucke, Sagen aus der mittleren Werra, 1, 48 (the Devil with a lantern). 

6 Amélie Bosquet, La Normandie romanesque et merveilleuse, 1845, p. 247. 

7 Many examples in Mannhardt, Wald. u. Feldkulte, ch. i, 1, 75, 81, 90-92, 
ete.; cf. 11,171,195 ff Erdweibchen as housemaid: Rochholz, Schweizersayen 
aus dem Aargau, 1, 275, Follets or lutons, who live in holes in the rocks, 
thresh for farmer, like cream, ete.: Thuriet, Zrad. pop. du Doubs, p. 518. 
The piskey or pixey may be serviceable as a house-cobold: Notes and 
Queries, Ist: Ser., 1, 475; ef. id., 510-11, 514; see also Hunt, Pop. Romances 
of the West of England, 2d, ed., pp. 81, 129. Kaboutermannekens (dwarfs), 
who live in a hill, serviceable as house-sprites: Panken, Noordbrabuntsche 
Sagen, Nos. 16, 17, Ons Volksleven, tv, 28-29; No. 30, 1v, 53; No. 31, rv, 
68-69; No. 33, 1v, 70; ef. also Nos, 35-40, rv, 92-95, 114-116. The malit 
is both a house and a wood sprite: J. Schmidt, Zeitschr. f. Volkskunde, iv, 
219-21. Fées serve as house-sprites: H. Roux, Rev. des trad. pop., 1, 488-9 ; 
so les Margot la fée, who come down the chimney and for whom meals are 
prepared: Sébillot, Trad. et Sup. de la Haute- Bretagne, 1, 116 (ef. 1, 124). 
““Weisse Frau”’ as serviceable house-sprite: Birlinger, Volksthiimliches aus 
Schwaben, 1, 54. The bergméndl, properly a mine-cobold, serves as haus- 
geist: Baumgarten, Aus der volksmédssigen Ueberlieferung der Heimat, Linz, 
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Now monks or friars appear as surrogates for various 
creatures of the “lower mythology.” For this substitution 
several causes are immediately obvious,—some of general 
applicability, others attaching to particular phenomena or 
special localities. Thus, the ruins of monastic buildings, 
with associated traditions of the power or the crimes’ of 
their former occupants, assist in the transference to monks 
of stories properly referring to giants. Real or imaginary 
underground passages belonging to monasteries (and fre- 
quently, in popular belief, connecting them with nunneries 
in the vicinity)* facilitate the substitution of monks for 
dwarfs. The monastic habit, resembling in some respects 
the attire of certain gnomes and goblins, is of itself enough 
to give the name “monks” to various sprites in no way 
associated with monasticism.‘ Another potent cause of such 
transferences is the fact that to ghosts, the unquiet spirits of 
the dead, are often assigned, usually by some obvious con- 
fusion, functions more originally belonging to dwarfs, fairies, 


1864, 11, 75 (cf. 11, 74). See also Sébillot, as above, 1, 128-9, 133; Jecklin, 
Volksthiimliches aus Graubunden, 1, 19; I. V. Zingerle, Sagen u. s. w. aus 
Tirol, 1859, pp. 38 ff. (2d. ed., 1891, pp. 54 ff). We need not raise the 
que-tion whether the belief in fiery sprites of the hearth has assisted in 
the domestication of fiery sprites of the air or the field: see Grimm, D. M., 
4th. ed., 11, 765: J. W. Wolf, Beitr. zur deutschen Mythol., 1, 332; K. Haupt, 
Sagenbuch der Lausitz, 1, 60, 61; Rochholz, Naturmythen, p. 176; Kuhn, 
Markische Sagen, p. ix. 

1 For the bad reputation of monks (as sorcerers and the like) in popular 
story, see Sébillot, Trad. et Sup. de la Haute- Bretagne, 1, 337 ff. 

*Henne-Am Rhyn, Deutsche Volkssage, 2d. ed., 1879, pp. 383-4. Cf. 
Witzschel, Sagen aus Thuringen, p. 282. 

*See Eisel, Sugenbuch des Voigtlandes, 1871, pp. 186-8; cf. No. 32, note, 
p. 20, with No. 202, p. 78. See also Griisse, Sagenschatz des Kiniyreichs 
Sachsen, No. 798, 2d. ed., 1, 193; Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, 1, 366-7 ; 
Lyncker, Deutsche Sagen wu. Sitten in heasischen Gauen, 1854, p. 128; Bir- 
linger, Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben, 1, 52, note 2, 260-1, and note; Préhle, 
Harzsagen, 1859, 1, 83, 95; J. Nicholson, Folk Lore of East Yorkshire, 1890, 
p. 81. 

*See, for example, J. W. Wolf, Hessische Sagen, p. 181, amd the references 
in note 1, p. 437, below. 
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elves, or cobolds,' and that monks and friars are no more 
exempt than laymen from walking the earth after death. 
From all these causes we find the monk or friar in popular 
superstition performing in many réles, from the mere appa- 
rition? to the genuine dwarf. The functions represented 


'Thus the “Cauld Lad of Hilton” seems properly to be a serviceable 
house-cobold; yet he is said to be the ghost of a servant “slain by an old 
baron of Hilton in a moment of passion.” Henderson, Folk-Lore of the 
Northern Counties, 2d, ed., 1879, pp. 266-7; see also Denham Tracts, ed. 
Hardy, 1, 55-57, 201-2, 340, Compare the “ Dunnie” (Henderson, p. 263 ; 
Denham Tracts, 11, 167 ff.) and “Silky” (Denham Tracts, 11, 169 Peg 
o’ Nell, the evil goblin of the Ribble, who drowns men in that stream, is 
said to have been a servant maid in her lifetime: Henderson, p. 265; ef 

‘olk- Lore, Vi, 295. See also Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk- Love, 
1867, pp. 49-62; C, Hardwick, Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk- Lore (chivily 
Lancashire and the North of England), 1872, pp. 124 ff; Byrne, Shropshire 
Folk-Lore, pp. 113-14; Bosquet, Normandie pittoreaque et merveilleuse, p». 259 
(cf. Byrne, p. 51); Birlinger, Aus Sehwaben, 1, 206-10, 

*See, for examples, Anekdotenbuch fiir katholische Priester, 1778, in Bir- 
linger, Aus Schwaben, 1, 345-6; Ed, Hager, Voigtliindisehe Volkssagen, 1839, 
1, 33 (see Griisse, Sagenachatz des Kiiniyreicha Sachsen, No, 641, 2d. ed, 1, 
46); A. Liitolf, Sagen u, 8, w, aus den fiinf Orten Lucern, Uri, Schwyz, Unter- 
walden u, Zug, p. 142; A, Niederhifler, Mecklenburg’ s Volkssagen, 26-70 
(two Franciscans); Kuhn, Mérkisehe Sagen, p. 78; J. W. Wolf, Heasische 
Sagen, p. 95; Préhle, Harzsagen, 1859, 1, 186; Bechstein, Deutsches Sagen- 
buch, pp. 445, 454 (monks and nuns), Wucke, Sagen aus der mittleren Werra, 
1, 3, 15; Birlinger, Aus Schwaben, 1, 230 (ghost of a Benedictine seen in a 
wood in open day); I. V. Zingerle, Sagen u. s. w. aus Tirol, pp. 182-3; 
Schippner, Sagenbuch der Bayerischen Lande, 11, 266, 348; J. A. E. Kohler, 
Volksbrauch u, 8. w. im Voigtlande, pp. 511-12; Gréssler, Sagen der Gra/fschaft 
Mansfeld, pp. 8-10 (Austin friar); id., pp. 202, 207; Eisel, Sagenbuch ces 
Voigilandes, pp. 78-82, 110; K. Gress, Holzlandsagen, 1870, p. 13; Witzschel, 
Sagen aus Thiiringen, 1866, p. 255; id., Sagen, Sitten u. Gebréiuche aus Thiirin- 
gen, 1878, p. 127 (Franciscan) ; (iriisse, Sagenschatz des Kénigreichs Sachsen, 
2d. ed., 1874, 1, 90-91, 103-6, 275-6, 385, 530; m, 310, 321 (monk and 
nun); id., Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, 1, 138-9, 531; K. Haupt, 
Sagenbuch der Lausitz, 1, 142-5, 150 (headless); Ch. Thuriet, Trad. pop. de 
la Haute-Saone et du Jura, p. 59 (cf. Monnier et Vingtrinier, Croyances et 
Trad. pop. reeueillies dans la Franche-Comté, etc., 2d. ed., 1874, p. 522), p. 
200, p. 375 (“le Capucin du Mort-Bois,” who acts as a censor morum ; cf. 
Monnier et Vingtrinier, p. 522); Sébillot, Trad. et Sup. de la Haute- 
Bretagne, 1, 340; Firmenrich, Germaniens Vélkerstimmen, 1, 301 (abbot in 
the form of a raven). For nuns, and the like, see Witzschel, Sagen aus 
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include, among others, those of treasure-spirits,' benefi- 
cent warning spirits,? savage and even murderous cobolds 
(bugbears),? murderous water-sprites, stone-throwing de- 
mons,’ fierce hill-sprites, 


° mine-spirits or gnomes,’ the auf- 


Thiiringen, 1866, pp. 102 (procession), 276-8; id., Sagen wu. 8. w. aus Thiirin- 
gen, 1878, pp. 92, 98; Griisse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, 1, 267; J. 
W. Wolf, Hessische Sagen, p. 101; id. Deutsche Miirchen u. Sagen, pp. 315, 
365; Grossler, Sagen der Grafachaft Mansfeld, p. 92. For priests, see J. W. 
Wolf, Deuische M. u. S., pp. 229-30; Witzschel, Sagen u. 8. w. aus Thiiringen, 
1878, pp. 111, 113 (ef. pp. 51, 180); Griisse, Sagenschalz des Konigreichs 
Sachsen, 2d. ed., 1874, 1, 297; Birlinger, Aus Schwaben, 1, 204; J. A. E. 
Kohler, Volksbrauch u. s. w. im Voigtlande, p. 512; 1. V. Zingerle, Sagen wu. 8. 
w, aus Tirol, pp. 173-4; J. Lecceur, Msquisses du Bocage Normand, 11, 392; 
Pitre, Usi, Costumi, Credenze e Pregudizi del Popolo Siciliano, iv, 29. 

'G, Amalfi, Tradizioni ed Usi nella Penisola Sorrentina, 1890, p. 173. See 
also the story of the Probst at Oberzell: Schippner, Sagenbuch der Bayer- 
ischen Lande, 11, 266 (ef, 11, 349), 

*“T] Monaco della Scaletta” used to give warning of the arrival of 
pirates: Pitrd, Usi e Costumi, Oredenze e Pregiudizi del Popolo Siciliano, 1v, 80, 

*“Te moine bourru”’ used to traverse the streets of Paris at night and 
wring the necks of those who were looking out of the windows: Monnier 
et Vingtrinier, Croyances et Traditions pop, reeueillies dans la Franche-Comié, 
ete,, 2d. ed, p. 521; ef. Bosquet, La Normandie romaneaque, p. 139. A 
nurse's bugbear is “la paparaugno ou moine bourru;” P, Laroche, Folklore 
du Lauraguaia, pt. vi, Albi, 1894, p. 311, ‘ Le moine de Saire” was a 
wicked monk who was carried off by the devil; he takes various shapes (of 
animals, of drowning men, etc.) for the purpose of inflicting bodily injuries 
or death: Bosquet, as above, pp. 264-6; J. Fleury, Litt. orale de la Busse- 
Normandie, pp. 32 ff.; ef. A. Meyrac, Traditions ete, des Ardennes, Charleville, 
1890, p. 206. A ghostly abbot wrings the necks of persons who visit a 
certain cellar of the monastery at Michaelstein: Préhle, Harzsagen, 1859, 
11, 35; ef. 1,214. See also J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Mérchen u, Sagen, p. 231. 

*See “le moine de Saire” in note 3, above. 

5The spirit that haunted the parsonage at Grében, near Jena, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, first appeared about 1645 “in Gestalt 
eines grauen Moénches.”’ The stone-throwing began in June, 1718, and 
lasted about nine months. See the long story given (from J. Heinisch, 
Das Zeuyniss der reinen Wahrheit u. s. w., Jena, 1723) by Griisse, Sagenschats 
des Kinigreichs Sachsen, 2d. ed., 1874, 11, 360 ff. 

®A ghostly monk near Griinhain pulls travellers down hill or otherwise 
maltreats them: Griisse, as above (note 5), 1,504. A very similar story is 
told of a ghostly miner (ibid.). Cf. J. Gebhart, Ocsterreichisches Sagenbuch, 
Pest, 1862, p. 231. 

7Cf. note 6, above, and note 4, p. 436, below. 
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hock, out-of-door dwarfs,’ stable-cobolds, house-cobolds. 
Italian Monaciello*and the German Bergménch ‘deserve special 


'Wucke, Sagen der mittleren Werra, 1, 47 (cf. 1,3). On the aufhock in 
general see, for example, Rochholz, Schweizersagen aus dem Aargau, 11, 207 
(Hockemiinner); Bindewald, Oberhessisches Sagenbuch, pp. 87-88; Ph. Hof- 
meister, Hessische Volksdichtung, Marburg, 1869, p. 142; K. Seifart, Sugen 
aus Hildesheim, 1854, pp. 6-8 (der Huckauf), etce., ete. 

* Kuhn u. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, pp. 12, 468. See p. 437, note 1. 

’The “Monaciello” is a fantastic little creature that haunts houses, 
pulling the bedclothes away from sleepers and playing other tricks like 
those in which house-cobolds take delight. He appears in various shapes. 
See Basile, Pentamerone, i, 2 (ed. Croce, 1, 35, and note), i, 4 (ed. Croce, 1, 
63), iii, 7 (ed. 1674, p. 351); L. Correra, Giambattista Basile, Arehivio <i 
Letteratura Popolare, 1, 29; Casetti and Imbriani, Canti pop. delle Provincie 
Meridionali, 11, 188-9; Amalfi, Tradizioni ed Usi nella Penisola Sorrentina, 
pp. 151 ff.; Folk-Lore, rv, 401. “Lu Munacchedu” of Sicily and Calabria 
is practically identical with the Monaciello, but has points in common 
with “le donne di fuora”: Pitré, Archivio, vii, 119. The twitching away of 
the bedclothes is a familiar trick. For a good old case see Guil. Parisiensis, 
De Universo, ii, 3, 8 (Opera, ed. 1674, tom. 1, p. 1030, col. 1, E). It was 
played by a mysterious spirit in a Tyrolese Capuchin monastery ; the spirit 
was subsequently identified as a skeleton in monkish attire: I. V. Zingerle, 
Sagen u. s. w. aus Tirol, 2d. ed., 1891, p. 261 (1859, pp. 182-3). Zingerle 
compares Gebhardt, Heilige Sagen in Oesterreich, 11, 76, F. Miiller, Sieben- 
biirgische Sagen, Kronstadt, 1857, p. 43, and Vonbun, Sagen Vorarlbergs, 2d. 
ed., 1889, p. 68. Add Kuhn u. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, p. 205 (where 
the mischievous spirit is a ghostly monk); J. W. Wolf, Hessische Sayen, 
p. 49; Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-Lore, p.61; The Mad Merry 
Prankes of Robbin Good-Fellow, Roxburghe Ballads, ed, Chappell, u, i, 84; 
Harman, Caveat, 1567, E. E. T.S., p. 36. 

‘The “ Bergménch ” is sometimes a dwarf, sometimes a giant. In a story 
from the Harz (Grimms, Deutsche Sagen, 1, 5) he is described as a gigantic 
man in the monkish habit, carrying in his hand a great miner’s lamp. He 
gave the miners oil and assisted them at their work, accomplishing more 
in an hour than two men could do in a week. The men told of their 
strange assistant, and the supply of oil ceased. On the Bergménch see also 
Prohle, Harzsagen, 1859, 1, 69-74, 132-4, 147, 157, 261-2; id., Deutsche Sagen, 
1863, pp. 31 ff. (1879, pp. 31 ff.); Henne-Am Rhyn, Deutsche Volkssage, 2. 
ed., 1879, pp. 359-70; J. W. Wolf, Beitr. zur deutschen Mythol., 11, 314; Kuhn 
u. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, pp. 194 ff.; Harrys, Volkssagen Niedersach- 
sens, 11, 2 (= Griisse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staate, 1, 627), 48 (= Griisse, 
I, 636); Griisse, Sagenbuch, 1, 628; Schéppner, Sagenbuch der Bayerischen 
Lande, 1, 174. A monk conducts a miner into a mountain to see Kaiser 
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mention, and the use of miinche, ménken, etc., as a synonym 
for “dwarfs” in various parts of Germany ' is highly signifi- 
cant. Of monks or friars as house-cobolds two or three 
instances may be specified, on account of the widespread con- 
fusion between house-sprites and field-sprites. At Krosigk, 
in North Germany, there was a ghostly monk who milked 
the cows, curried the horses, and plagued the maids when 
they were lazy; he used sometimes to ride the horses at 
night.2 “ Der gute Kapuziner ” of Ulm haunted a house that 
had once been a monastery; he worked for the family all 
night long,—made the fire, brought in wood, washed dishes, 
and so on.’ “ Boppdle,” a mischievous house-cobold, long 
ago banished to the woods, is the ghost of a Jew who in his 
lifetime had got himself made an abbot.t A ghostly Capuchin 
haunted a smithy in Swabia, mending the fire and hammering 
on the anvil.’ A Mansfeld monk haunts a brewery, making 


Friedrich (Witzschel, Sagen aus Thiiringen, 1866, pp. 269-70), but this is 
probably not significant here. 

'E. Sommer, Sagen, Marchen u. Gebriiuche aus Sachsen u. Thiiringen, 1, 
35-37 (= Griisse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, 1, 323-4); Prohle, Harz- 
sagen, 1859, 11, 112; Miillenhoff, Sagen u. s. w. der Herzogthiimer Schleswig 
Holstein u. Lauenburg, p. 236; Bartsch, Sagen u. s. w. aus Meklenburg, pp. 
59-60, 86; Niederhéffer, Mecklenburg’s Volkssagen, 1v, 12 ff., 105 ff; J. W. 
Wolf, Beitr. zur deutschen Mythol., 11, 314, 331. Cf. J. W. Wolf, Hessische 
Sagen, pp. 8, 181; Schambach u. Miiller, Niedersdchsische Sagen, pp. 115, 
151; Rochholz, Naturmythen, pp. 109-111. For ménken as brewery-dwarfs 
see Bartsch, as above, 1, 59-60, and cf. the malzménch accompanied by 
dwarfs in Griisse, Sagenschatz des Kinigreichs Sachsen, 2d. ed., 1874, 11, 224. 
The “ Kapleimiinnle” (Birlinger, Aus Schwaben, 1, 327-9) is a strange mix- 
ture of ghost and sprite. Dwarfs are sometimes called Templars (Z'empliers) 
in Luxembourg: Wallonia, 111, 154. Ghostly monks dance about a great 
cherry tree near Rothbach, in Alsatia: Stéber, Sagen des Elsasses, p. 325 
(cf. W. Hertz, Deutsche Sage im Elsass, p. 50). 

*Kuhn u. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, p. 206. Compare the stable- 
cobold (not a monk) in Eisel, Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes, pp 51-52. 

* Birlinger, Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben, 1, 52. 

*Birlinger, as above, 1, 50. Cf. the Icelandic tale cited above, p. 415, 
note 1. 

°E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen u. s. w. aus Schwaben, p. 274. 
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it his special care to hold the servants to their duty.’ Similar 
instances are common enough.” 

Since monks and friars are so common as surrogates fir 
various sprites with whom the Will-o’-the-wisp is sometimes 
confused, it is natural that they should sometimes be substi- 
tuted for the Will-o’-the-wisp himself, particularly since 
there is a tendency to regard strange hovering or wandering 
lights as specifically ghostly appearances and even as thie 
souls of the unquiet dead. 


' Gréssler, Sagen der Grafschaft Mansfeld, p. 112. 

*See F. Mihm, Koburger Sagen, Schleusingen, 1845, pp. 71-2 (cf. pp. 
114 ff.); Kuhn u. Schwartz, Norddeuische Sagen, 1, 205 (cf. the Monaciello, 
p. 436, above); Wucke, Sagen der mittleren Werra, 1, 118; Birlinger, Vol/s- 
thiimliches aus Schwaben, 1, 52; Grissler, Sagen der Grafschaft Mansfeld, pp. 
54, 83, 204; Préhle, Harzsagen, 1859, 1, 218-14. The fullest account of 
house and stable cobolds under the name of ménche is perhaps that in FE, 
Sommer, Sagen, Mirchen u. Gebriiuche aus Sachsen u. Thiiringen, 1, 35-37 
(repeated in Griisse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, 1, 323-5), cf. 
Sommer’s note, 1, 172. 

5 Will-o’-the-wisps are (1) souls from Purgatory asking prayers and good 
works, (2) souls of unbaptized infants, (3) malicious /utins, (4) nightmares, 
(5) ladies singing and dancing, candle in hand: C. Moiset, Les Usages «te. 
dans le département de  Yonne, pp. 89-90 ( Bulletin de la Soe. des Sciences hist. 
et nat. de l' Yonne, année 1888). See also Gaetano di Giovanni, Usi, Credenze 
ed Pregiudizi del Canavese, p. 140; Carnoy, Litt. Orale de la Picardie, p. 9; 
J. Lemoine, Le Folklore aw Pays Wallon, 2d. ed., Gand, 1892, p. 131; 
J. Leceeur, Esquisses du Bocage Nermand, Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883-7, 11, 
14 (souls of unbaptized infants or of unchaste and damned priests); Bosquet, 
La Normandie romanesque, pp. 247 ff. (priest or priest’s concubine) ; S¢billot, 
Trad. et Sup. de la Haute- Bretagne, 1, 150-1 (priests); U. Jahn, Volkssagen 
aus Pommern u. Riigen, p. 395; O. Knoop, Volkssagen aus dem dstlichen Hinter- 
pommern, Posen, 1885, pp. 13, 55-56; Philo vom Walde [J. Reinelt], Sch/esien 
in Sage u. Brauch, pp. 22-24; Schambach u. Miiller, Niederséichsische Sagen, 
p- 215; Henne-Am Rhyn, Deutsche Volkssage, 2d. ed., pp. 63 ff.; K. Haupt, 
Sagenbuch der Lausitz, 1, 59; Laistner, Nebelsagen, pp. 130-1; J. W. Wolf, 
Hessische Sagen, p. 200; Baumgarten, Aus der volksmdssigen Ueberlieferung der 
Heimat (29ter. Bericht iiber das Museum Franco-Carolinum), Linz, 1869, p. 
132; Bartsch, Sagen aus Meklenburg, 1, 214; Miillenhoff, Sagen uw. s. w. der 
Herzogthiimer Schleswig Holstein u. Lauenburg, p. 553 (ef. p. 188); J. W. Wolf, 
Deutsche Sagen u. Marchen, p. 500; Eisel, Sagenbuch des Voiytlandes, p. 165. 

Field apparitions in the form of fiery or burning men are often explained 
as the ghosts of dishonest surveyors or of men who have sinned by “ removing 
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Thus a blue light sometimes seen in Kloster Orlau, in the 
Tyrol, is said to be the spirit of a certain monk.’ In Saxony, 
there is a story of barefoot brother in fiery shape,’ and 
another of a Franciscan who wanders about carrying a 
lighted candle. A monk and a nun who loved each other 
in this life are now two Will-o’-the-wisps (irrlichter).4 Near 
Kamburg, on the site of an old monastery, a ghostly lantern 
goes to and fro; it is that used by a young monk who long 
ago met with a tragic end.” In the Lausitz the ghost of a 
Minorite, who was a murderer, still walks, lantern in hand, 
in a passage in an old convent. A monk, carrying his head 
under his arm and bearing a lantern in his hand, perambu- 
lates the fortifications of Dresden when some misfortune, 
especially a death, threatens the court.’ 


the ancient landmark.” Such apparitions cannot always be distinguished 
from the will-o’-the-wisp. See, for examples of them, Rochholz, Schweizer- 
sagen aus dem Aargau, 11, 74-86 ; id., Naturmythen, pp. 176, 181; Bindewald, 
Oberhessisches Sagenbuch, 1873, pp. 157-9; Lyncker, Deutsche Sagen u. Sitten 
in hessischen Gauen, 1854, p. 110; Schambach u. Miiller, Niedersdichsische 
Sagen, pp. 206-12; Henne-Am Rhyn, Deutsche Volkssage, 2d. ed., pp. 505-7 ; 
J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Mirchen u. Sagen, p. 326; Hartmann, Bilder aus West- 
falen, 1871, p. 183; Griisse, Sagenbuch des Preussischen Staats, 1, 680. Reve- 
nants of this particular class are not always fiery: see, for examples, Ons 
Volksleven, 1, 91-92; Panken, Noordbrabantsche Sagen, Ons Volks/even, tv, 7-8; 
Meyrac, Traditions des Ardennes, p. 199; Bosquet, La Normandie romanesque, 
p. 263; Miillenhoff, as above, p. 189; Jecklin, Volksthiimliches aus Graubiinden, 
11, 120 ff. For serviceable “ feurige Miinner” see I. V. Zingerle, Sagen 
u.s.w. aus Tirol, 1859, p. 187; J. A. E. Kohler, Volksbrauch u. s. w. im 
Voigtlande, p. 500 (= Witzschel, Sagen aus Thiiringen, 1866, p. 232). For 
a very curious story of a burning man who is really a ghost, see Ons Volks- 
leven, Iv, 8. 

Bechstein, Mythen u. Sagen Tirols, 1857, p. 201. 

* Griisse, Sagenschatz des Kénigreichs Sachsen, 2d. ed., 1, 335-6. 

3 Griisse, as above, 11, 120-1. 

*Gréssler, Sagen der Grafschaft Mansfeld, pp. 46-7. 

5’ Witzschel, Sagen aus Thiiringen, 1866, pp. 242-3; see also Grasse, as 
above, 11, 412. 

®°K. Haupt, Sagenbuch der Lausitz, 11, 81. 

"J. W. Wolf, Deutsche Mérchen u, Sagen, p. 498, from P. C. Hilscher, 
Nachricht, 1729. 
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These examples may be fortified (1) by the well-known 
belief that feu-follets are the souls of unchaste or otherwise 
sinful priests,’ and (2) by the common explanation of strange 
lights as ghostly lanterns, moving of themselves or carried 
by sprites or revenants.? 

Now some of the most familiar names for the ill- 
o’-the-wisp in England imply that the feu-follet is 4 
lantern or lantern-bearing sprite. We have Jack- 
with-a-lantern, Jack-a-lantern, Hob-and-his-lantern,’ Jeny- 
wi’-the-lantern,* Peg-a-lantern,’ devil’s lantern,’ and lantern- 


1See examples in note 3, p. 438, above. 

*A few typical examples are given. The “ Mirichicchiu” is the ghost of 
a physician; he is a dwarf in stature, and may be seen seeking bones with 
a lantern: Amalfi, T'radizioni ed Usi nella Penisola Sorrentina, p. 154. A 
headless man bears a lantern: Grissler, Sagen der Grafschaft: Mansfeld, 
p. 171. Ghosts with lanterns: Eisel, Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes, p. i62, and 
note; Schambach u. Miiller, Niedersdchsische Sagen, p. 214; Grissler, as 
above, p. 138. Lantern borne by a hand (nothing else visible): Witz-chel, 
Sagen aus Thiiringen, p. 255 (cf. p. 294); Gréssler, as above, pp. 66, 70, 167. 
A serviceable lantern released by a thank-you: Eisel, as above, p. 162. 

3 Jabez Allies, On the Ignis Fatuus, 1846, p. 3, gives Hoberdy’s Lantern, 
Hobany’s Lantern, Hob and his Lantern, Jack-o’-Lantern, and Will-o’-the- 
Wisp as names known in Worcestershire. Hoberdy’s and Hobany’s are 
doubtless corruptions of Hob and his. Other forms are the following: 
Hob-o’-Lantern (Notes and Queries, 1st. Ser., x11, 290); Hobby lantern 
lantan, lanthorn (N. and Q., Ist. Ser., x11, 290; E. Moor, Suffolk Words 
and Phrases, 1823, pp. 172, 487; Forby, Vocab. of East Anglia, 1830, 11, 
162); Hobbedy’s Lantern (J. Drummond Robertson, Glossary of Dialect 
and Archaic Words used in the County of Gloucester, E. D.S., p. 69; R. 
Lawson, Upton-on-Severn Words and Phrases, E. D.S., p. 18; Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, Glossary of West Worcestershire Words, E. D.S., p. 15); Hobbady-lantern 
(Jesse Salisbury, Glossary of Words and Phrases used in S. EF. Worcestershire, 
1893, pp. 17, 48); Hob-lantern (Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Glossary of Hamp- 
shire Words and Phrases, E. D.8., p. 44). Hob is well-known as a goblin- 
name: cf. Hob of Runswick (Glossary of Yorkshire Words and Phrases, 
London, J. R. Smith, 1855, p. 83), Hob Thrust (J. Nicholson, Folk Lore of 
East Yorkshire, 1890, p. 80; J. T. Brockett, Glossary of North Country Words, 
3d. ed., 1846, 1, 223), Hobthrush (Denham Traets, ed. Hardy, 1, 339-40). 

*O. Heslop, Northumberland Words, E. D. S., pp. 407, 428. 

5 Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-lore, p. 53. 

® Georgina F., Jackson, Shropshire Word-Book, 1879, p. 117. 
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man.! What is more likely than that in Milton’s time the 
ignis fatuus was also called “ friar’s lantern,” and regarded 
as a light borne by the spirit of a friar, or by some vagrant 
goblin in friar’s shape?? The name is appropriate and has 
all the marks of popular origin. It is mentioned by Milton 
only,’ and it appears to be no longer in use.‘ But these are 
not objections that can be urged with any seriousness. 

At all events, now that Rush is out of the way, the burden 
of proof lies very heavy on any who maintain that Milton 
based his famous line on a misconception, 


1N, and Q., Ist. Ser., x11, 290; 4th. Ser., 11, 182; W. Rye, Glossary of 
Words used in East Anglia, E. D.S., p. 110.—Other names for the will-o’- 
the-wisp are:—Kit with the cansticke (Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, 
bk. vii, ch. 15, p. 153, Nicholson’s reprint, p. 122); Kit-in-the-candlestick 
(Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases, E. D.S., p. 
50); Kitty Candlestick (NV. and Q., 7th. Ser., xt, 275); Kitty-wi’-the-Wisp 
(0. Heslop, Northumberland Words, E. D. S., pp. 407, 428; ef. Brand, Pop. 
Ant., ed. Hazlitt, m1, 345); Joan-the-Wad (Courtney and Couch, Glossary 
of Words in Use in Cornwall, E. D. S., p. 31; Courtney, Cornish Feasts and 
Folk-Lore, Penzance, 1890, p. 122); Joan-in the-Wad (Holloway, General 
Dictionary of Provincialisms, 1839, p. 89, cited in N. and Q., 5th. Ser., x, 499) ; 
Jacket-a-wad (Holloway, as above, p. 89); Gillion a burnt taile or Gyl burnt 
tayle (Gayton, Pleasant [Festivous] Notes upon Don Quizot, 1654, pp. 268, 97, 
cited in Brand, Pop. Ant., ed. Hazlitt, 111, 347); Spunkie (W. Grant Stewart, 
Pop. Superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland, 1823, p. 161, quoted by Allies, 
p. 34); Syleham Lamps (N. and Q., Ist. Ser., x11, 290); Syleham Lights (W. 
Rye, Glossary of Words used in East Anglia, E. D.8., p. 128); Aw-puck [= 
Hob-puck] (Jesse Salisbury, Glossary of Words used in S. E. Worcestershire, 1893, 
pp. 2,48); Pinkit (Jesse Salisbury, as above, pp. 28, 48); Pinket (Allies, p. 18). 

*This is substantially the opinion expressed by Thoms on the basis of 
Mile. Bosquet’s statement (see p. 438, note 3, above) that the few follet is 
believed to be the soul of an unchaste priest: Atheneum, September 25, 
1847, p. 1005 (reprinted in his Three Notelets on Shakespeare, 1865, p. 65). 

5The term “ Friars’ lanthorns” occurs in a catalogue of sprites in The 
Denham Tracts, ed. Hardy, 11,78; but this catalogue is simply Mr. Denham’s 
extension of Reginald Scot’s well known list (see p. 423, note 3, above). 
The author was merely stringing together all the goblin-names he aould 
think of and brought in the friar’s lanthorn from L’ Allegro. 

‘The disappearance of the friars from England sufficiently accounts for 
this obsoleteness. In Milton’s day, the memory of the begging “ limitours ” 
was still fresh. 


G. L. KrrrrepGe. 
October 18, 1900. 
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XVI.—GENDER-CHANGE' FROM MIDDLE HIGii 
GERMAN TO LUTHER, AS SEEN IN THE 
1545 EDITION OF THE BIBLE. 


The subject of the gender of substantives has in receut 
years occupied the attention of many scholars, and yarious 
theories dealing mostly with the origin of gender have been 
proposed. Benjamin Ide Wheeler in the Journal of Germanic 
Philology, Vol. u, 4, states plainly the fundamental points of 
the leading theories. The literature on the subject is also 
to be found there. A reference to this article will suttice, 
Victor Michels (Zum Wechsel des Nominalgeschlechts im Devt- 
schen, Strassburg, 1889) discusses the main principles which 
are at work in bringing about gender-change in German. 
C. Bojunga in a Leipzig dissertation,’ in developing the 
principles which underly the shiftings in the substantive 
declension, reaches about the same results as Michel’s, how- 
ever in not so full or concise a manner. These treatises * deal 
with the changes froma the OHG. and MHG. to the NHG, 
period. Only occasional references are made to Luthier’s 
language. 

The subject of Gender in Luther has been treated by Karl 
Frommann in a treatise* which has evidently been over- 


looked to a great extent. Frommann gives complete lists 


of the passages® containing the stems which show different 


1 This article, parts of which were read at the meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association at Nashville, Tenn, is 
intended as a contribution to the study of Luther’s language. 

2 Die Entwicklung der NHG. Substantirflexion u. 8. w., Leipzig, 1890. 

*Th the light of these treatises an introduction on my part is superfluous. 

*Vorschliige zur Revision von Dr. Martin Luthers Bibeliibersetzung. Zweites 
Heft. Sprachlicher Theil, erste Abtheilung, Halle, 1862. 

5 Before having this article in hand I made a similar detailed collection. 
I have checked Frommann’s citations and have found them to be exact 
with but few exceptions. 
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genders in the 1545 edition of the Bible. Frommann’s 
article is useful only as far as the material is concerned. The 
stems are treated alphabetically without any class arrange- 
ment whatever. Again, he does not deal with the numerous 
stems which change completely from MHG. to Luther’s time, 
this lying beyond the scope of his article. Carl Franke 
devotes a paragraph (140) in his well known book’ to the 
subject of gender-change. From this paragraph, however, 
one can obtain but a meager idea of this important chapter. 
Franke’s citations are from works of various periods of 
Luther’s literary activity, and even then nearly fifty stems 
found in Frommann’s article are not treated. 

These statements suffice to show the need of an article 
which treats the subject in full, if one desires to see just how 
much influence Luther exerted on the NHG., written language 
in this particular chapter. I have used the above mentioned 
works freely, and to avoid unnecessary repetition references 
are made in the index to the page or paragraph of each 
article. One may readily see what has been taken from these 
sources. I have also used freely the usual grammars and 
dictionaries, and the various articles which refer to this 
subject.” 

As the title of the article indicates, this investigation is 
based upon Luther’s most complete work, the Bible edition 
of 1545 (K). It has been shown that within the declension 
of the substantives* Luther worked according to a definite 
system of linguistic principles, which he followed more 
closely than one might expect in the transition period from 


' Grundziige der Schrifisprache Luthers, Gérlitz, 1888. 

* These articles are found quoted in Michel's book. 

Karl v. Bahder, Jdg. F., iv, 353: “‘Am gekliirtesten ist Luthers Sprache 
in der letzten Bibelausgabe von 1545; auf dies Werk ist auch die spiitere 
Schriftsprache in erster Linie gegriindet und jede Untersuchung, die 
Luthers Sprache in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die schriftsprachliche Entwick- 
lung betrachtet, wird es zum Ausgangspunkt nehmen miissen. 

* Substantivflezion bet Martinus Luther (Bibelausgabe von 1545), Cornell 
Dissertation, 1897. 
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MHG. to NHG. And as transitions take place from one 
class to another within the same gender, or as even sicms 
of different genders influence one another so as to bring 
about class changes, so likewise transitions from one gender 
to another are evident, due to various general principles and 
particular associations. Starting from the MHG. written, 
court, or class language I have observed that about 270 sul 
stantives show in “K” some change of gender. All gencers 
are affected: masculine stems become feminine and _yice 
versa; neuter stems become masculine and vice versa; 
neuter stems become feminine and vice versa. We find a 
general leveling of the numerous fluctuations which prevail 
in MHG., sometimes singly, but mostly according to well 
defined categories. The general causes of the leveling wil! 
be mentioned under each head and the particular associations 
under each stem. 


MAScULINE Stems BECOME FEMININE. 


A large number of stems which in MHG., are masculine, 
or at least fluctuate between masculine and feminine, become 
in NHG. feminine. Here especially group movements are 
to be observed. 


1, Weak masculines become feminine. 


The possibility of the change is apparent from an exami- 
nation of the paradigms : 


Mase. Fem. Mase. Fem. 

Sg. N. bote zunge PI, boten boten 
G. D. boten zungen 
A. boten zungen 


The masculine stems have not as yet taken on the -n, in 
the nominative and the -s in the genitive singular, so ther 
are no barriers to be overcome in the declension, The 
general causes which bring about the ultimate change are: 
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the large number of dissyllabic feminines ending in -e, with 
similarity of form, function, and meaning; the confusing of 
the masculine and feminine article in the Low German 
dialects ; the predominate use of the plural in many of the 
stems. The habit of assigning die to the stem used in 
the plural is carried over to the singular. Several sub- 
divisions are easily made: 

(a). Plant names. 

Blume MHG., bluome mf. is in K f. except in Hohel. 2, 1, 
where the form ein blumen occurs. — 

Lilie MHG. lilje fm. is used in K only in the plural. 

Narde MHG. narde mf. shows in K different genders 
according to the meaning: Used as salbe it is f. Joh. 12, 3; 
used as pflanze it is m., however only in the Song of Solo- 
mon, Hohel. 1, 2." 

Palme MHG., palme wf. is in K f. 1 x Richt. 4, 5 in mean- 
ing of palmtree. The transition is due in part to die buche, 
die eiche, die linde, die tanne, ete. 

Pfebe MHG, phedeme fm. is used only 4 Mos. 11, 5 in the 
sense of die melone. The gender is uncertain. 

Rose MHG., rése mf. is in K f. 3 x Hos. 14, 6; m. 1x 
Hohel. 2, 1. 

Traube MHG, trébe mf. is in K f. 3 x Jes. 65, 8; m. 2x 
Hohel. 1, 14 and 4 Mos, 18, 25. 

Zwiebel MHG. zwibolle, ete., m. is used only in one doubt- 
ful case, 4 Mos, 11, 5. 

The plant names are feminine in A. The transition is 
complete with but few exceptions, these occurring save traube 
Ixm, in the Song of Solomon. The feminine usage is due 
in part to feminine plant names as, die minze, die raute, die 
bone, die erbse, die gerste, die linse and die méhre. 

(5). Names of small animals. 


‘Tt is an interesting fact that the language in the Song of Solomon and 
in the apocryphal books is very irregular in comparison with the rest of 
the bible, both in the declension as well as in gender. 
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Blindschleiche MHG. blintsliche, is in 3 Mos. 11, 30 1). dep 
blindschleich(e), Associations explain the retention «6! the 
masculine: der igel, der molch, der blindschleich, vid der 
maulworff. It is also to be noted that apocope occurs (see 
p- 460). 

Heuschrecke MHG. héuschrécke m. is K f. Pred. 5, 
‘The stem is used mostly in the plural. The transition js 
due to insect names, especially die raupe with which stew it 
is used in association: 1 Kon. 8, 37 oder hewschrecken, «er 
raupen Joel 1, 4 was die raupen lassen, das fresseu die 
hewschrecken. 

Made MHG. made mf. is in K f. 2 x Hiob 25, 6. In Hos. 
5, 12 the association with motte exerts influence : ich bin—eine 
motten, vnd—eine made. Compare also die schabe. 

Schnecke MHG. snecke is in K f. Ps. 58, 9. 

Schlange MHG. slange is often used and is with the excep- 
tion of Amos 5, 19 f. Compare die natter. 

Basiliske MHG., basiliske m. (likewise NHG.) is in Am. 
Jes. 11, 8; f. Jes. 14, 29. The feminine form is due to 
association with schlange: Jes. 14, 29 aus der wurtzel der 
schlangen wird eine basiliske komen————Jer. 8, 17 sclilan- 
gen vnd basilisken. 

Weihe MHG. wie m. remains m. This fact is explained 
by associations: 3 Mos. 11, 14 den adeler, den habicht, den 
fischar, den geyer, den weihe 5 Mos. 14, 12 der adler 
der habicht, der fisschar, der teucher, der weihe, der geyer 
mit seiner art. 

The names of the small animals are already in A’ feminine 
with the exception of weihe which hardly belongs to this 
group. Even in weihe the gender is explained from associa- 
tions. In one stem basiliske the feminine is used where 
NHG., retains the masculine. 

(c). Members of the body. 

Lippe MHG. /éfse mf. is used only in the plural. 

Niere MHG., niere mf. likewise. 

Wade MHG. wade mf. likewise. 
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Judging from the regularity of the transition to the femi- 
nine in the above groups it is probable that in case the 
singular had occurred the feminine would have been used in 
these stems also. 

Backe MHG., backe m. is used often in the singular and is 
m. throughout 1 Kon, 22, 24. This fact tends to prove the 
tendency of the plural usage to bring about the transition to 
the feminine gender. 

(d), Stems pertaining to the phenomena of fire, 

Asche MHG. asche fm, is in K often used and always f. 
Jes. 58, 5. 

Flamme MHG., vlamme mf. is in Kf. 14 x 2 Mos. 3,2; m. 
3x Hohel. 8, 6; Jes. 10, 17; Wsh. 10, 7. The irregular 
usage in the Song of Solomon and in the apocryphal books 
has already been noted. In Jes. 10, 17 the form ein is easily 
explained by the number of ein forms in the sentence: vnd 
das liecht wird ein fewr sein, vnd sein Heiliger wird ein 
flamme sein. The -e is omitted in two other places where 
no doubt exists as to the gender as, 4 Mos, 21, 28 ein flamme 
—die. 

Kohle MHG., kol(e) mf. is used mostly in the plural, the 
singular occurring Jes. 6, 6 and here f. 

Lohe MHG., lohe mf. is in K f. throughout Richt. 13, 20. 

The transition of asche, famme and kohile is due primarily 
to the prevailing plural usage. Lohe follows the tendency of 
the related stems. Compare also die glut and die hitze. 

(). Stems not easily classified in general groups. 

Hefe MHG. hefe is in K f. 1 x Jes. 25, 6. The transition 
is partly due to die geste and die barme. 

Neffe MHG, néve m. is used 1 Mos. 36, 2 in sense of die 
nichte, 

Pfoste MHG, phoste m. is used in the singular only 1 Sam. 
1,9 and there f. Compare die sdule and die stiitze. 

Pfriene MHG. phrieme m. is in K f. 2x2 Mos. 21, 6. 
The feminine is explained by related stems: die ahle, die 
nadel, 
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Blindschleiche MHG. blintsliche, is in 3 Mos. 11, 30 1. der 
blindschleich(e). Associations explain the retention o/ the 
masculine: der igel, der molch, der blindschleich, vid der 
maulworff. It is also to be noted that apocope occurs (see 
p- 460). 

Heuschrecke MHG. héuschrécke m. is K f. Pred. 2, 5, 
‘The stem is used mostly in the plural. The transition js 
due to insect names, especially die raupe with which stem jt 
is used in association: 1 Kon. 8, 37 oder hewschrecken, oder 
raupen Joel 1, 4 was die raupen lassen, das fressen die 
hewschrecken, 

Made MHG. made mf. is in K f. 2x Hiob 25, 6. In Hos, 
5, 12 the association with motle exerts influence: ich bin—eine 
motten, vuad—eine made. Compare also die schabe. 

Schnecke MHG. snecke is in K f. Ps, 58, 9. 

Schlange MHG. slange is often used and is with the excep- 
tion of Amos 5, 19 f. Compare die natter. 

Basiliske MHG., basiliske m. (likewise NHG.) is in Km. 
Jes. 11, 8; f. Jes. 14, 29. The feminine form is due to 
association with schlange: Jes. 14, 29 aus der wurtzel der 
schlangen wird eine basiliske komen————Jer. 8, 17 sclilan- 
gen vnd basilisken. 

Weihe MHG. wie m. remains m. This fact is explained 
by associations: 3 Mos. 11, 14 den adeler, den habicht, den 
fischar, den geyer, den weihe———-5 Mos. 14, 12 der adler 
der habicht, der fisschar, der teucher, der weihe, der geyer 
mit seiner art. 

The names of the small animals are already in A’ feminine 
with the exception of weihe which hardly belongs to this 
group. Even in wethe the gender is explained from associa- 
tions. In one stem basiliske the feminine is used where 
NHG., retains the masculine. 

(c). Members of the body. 

Lippe MHG. /éfse mf. is used only in the plural. 

Niere MHG., niere mf. likewise. 

Wade MHG. wade mf. likewise. 
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Judging from the regularity of the transition to the femi- 
nine in the above groups it is probable that in case the 
singular had occurred the feminine would have been used in 
these stems also. 

Backe MHG., backe m. is used often in the singular and is 
m. throughout 1 Kén, 22, 24. This fact tends to prove the 
tendency of the plural usage to bring about the transition to 
the feminine gender. 

(d), Stems pertaining to the phenomena of fire. 

Asche MHG., asche fm. is in K often used and always f. 
Jes. 58, 5. 

Flamme MHG., vlamme mf. is in 14x 2 Mos. 8,2; m. 
3x Hohel. 8, 6; Jes. 10, 17; Wsh. 10, 7. The irregular 
usage in the Song of Solomon and in the apoeryphal books 
has already been noted. In Jes. 10, 17 the form ein is easily 
explained by the number of ein forms in the sentence: vnd 
das liecht wird ein fewr sein, vnd sein Heiliger wird ein 
flamme sein. The -e is omitted in two other places where 
no doubt exists as to the gender as, 4 Mos, 21, 28 ein flamme 
—die. 

Kohle MHG. kol(e) mf. is used mostly in the plural, the 
singular occurring Jes. 6, 6 and here f. 

Lohe MHG., lohe mf. is in K f. throughout Richt. 13, 20. 

The transition of asche, flamme and koh/e is due primarily 
to the prevailing plural usage. Lohe follows the tendency of 
the related stems. Compare also die glut and die hitze. 

(e). Stems not easily classified in general groups. 

Hefe MHG. hefe is in K f. 1 x Jes. 25, 6. The transition 
is partly due to die geste and die barme. 

Neffe MHG, néve m. is used 1 Mos. 36, 2 in sense of die 
nichte, 

Pfoste MHG, phoste m. is used in the singular only 1 Sam. 
1,9 and there f. Compare die sdule and die stiitze. 

Pfrieme MHG. phrieme m. is in K f. 2x2 Mos, 21, 6. 
The feminine is explained by related stems: die ahle, die 
nadel, 
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Reuwe riuwe mf. is in K f. 2x 2 Cor. 7, 9,10. The 
transition is caused partly by die trauer, die sorge, etc., and 
also by die treue (untreue), The similarity of sound exerting 
great influence. 

Seuche MHG., siuche mf. is in K f. throughout 6 Mos. 7, 
15. The transition is due to a number of stems related in 
meaning: die not, die plage, die pestilenz (see p. —), die krank- 
heit and die schwachheit, Associations are also evident in i’; 
krankheit and seuche 6 x Matth. 9, 35 und heilete allerley 
seuche und allerley kranckheit; plage, krankheit and seuci, 
5 Mos, 28, 60, 61 vind wird dir zu wenden alle seuche—<,zu 
alle kranckheit vnd alle plage; plage and seuche, Luc. 7, 21 
von seuchen vnd plagen; peati/ens and seuche, Ps. 91, 6 fur 
der pestilentz, fur der seuche; qual and seuche, Matth, 4, 24 
mit mancherley seuchen vnd qual behafft; sehwachheit 
seuche, Matth, 8,17 er hat vnser schwachheit——vnd viivor 
seuche getragen, These repeated associations have great 
weight in the determination of the gender, 

Even these single stems show in A complete transition 
to the feminine, Particular associations which throw light 
on the gender change are present in every case, 

(/), Stems used only in the plural, 

A few stems are used only in the plural, so their gender is 
only to be inferred; koralle MHG, koralle m,, maie MING, 
meie m,, aaite MHG, aeite mf., schuppe MHG, aschuope 
achwire MHG, swire stapfe MHG, stapfe mf, stricme 
MHG. strieme m., treppe MHG, treppe mf, and zacke MING, 
zacke {m.(?). The above list shows again the influence of 
the plural usage on the gender, 

(g). Stems retaining the MHG, gender, 

When one takes into consideration the large number of 
stems which become feminine, the fact that a few still retain 
the masculine gender in K is rather to be expected. 

Borte MHG., borte m. is in K m. 2 Mos, 28, 32; 39, 23. 
The retention of the masculine in KX is easily explained from 
the associations: sol ein loch sein, vnd ein borte umbs loch 
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—vnd sein loch oben mitten inne, vnd ein borte vmbs 
loch. 

The effect of the repetition of -ein in a sentence has already 
been noted. Furthermore, it might be added that neuters 
occurring in association with masculines exert influence at 
least in preventing gender change, as the neuter indefinite 
article ein is like the masculine except in the accusative, and 
the neuter definite article is like the masculine in genitive 
and dative. This fact is not to be dismissed as one of no 
importance, 

Lappen MHG. lappe mf. is in K m, throughout Luk. 5, 26. 
The masculine forms are due to der seug (p, 469), der stoff, der 
saum, der sipfel. Associations are also present: rise, Matth, 
9, 16 denn der lappe reisset doch wider von kleid, und der riss 
wird erger-—Mk, 2, 21, denn der newe lappe reisset doch von 
alten und der riss wird erger, 

Rebe MHG, rébe mf, is in 6x Joh, 15,4; fil x4 
Mos, 13, 24, The retention of the masculine is due in part 
to stems of simular meaning as: der aat, der stock (weinstock), 
der sweig (see p. 469), The feminine form is explained by 
association, vnd selinitten daselbs eine reben ab mit einer 
weindrauben, 

Schatten MHG, achatle m, remains m, with but few excep- 
tions, 4x 1 Mon, 19, 8, 

Stbherbe MHG, schirbe mf, is in 3x Hiob, 2, 8; m, 
2x Spr, 26, 23; Jes, 45,9. The retention of the masculine 
forms is due in part to der topf. 

Schranke MHG, schranke mf, is in Km, 1 x 2 Chron, 4, 9, 
The stem is used here in the sense of der vorhof: er machet 
auch einen hof—, vnd einen grossen schranken—, Notice 
association with hof. 

Site MHG, site m, is in Km, 2x3 Mos, 3,17. In1 Sam, 
30, 25 the association with recht (see borte) seems to retain the 
gender; das ist———ein sitte vnd recht worden, Associations 
with das gebot and das recht occur repeatedly in the plural as: 
1 Kén, 8, 58 ——seine gebot, sitten vnd rechte. 
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Waise MHG. weise m. remains m. in K 19 x 5 Mos. 14, 29. 
The retention of the masculine corresponds to the natural 
gender. Der knabe is always intended. 

A glance at this list will show that the stems are used 
mostly in the singular, a striking proof for the important 
part played by the plural usage in determining the gener 
change, associations are present in every case which prevent 
the transition to the feminine gender. 

The conditions in K show that, in the category of the 
weak masculine stems which on account of well defined 
general causes and particular associations become feminine, a 
general’ transition has taken place. A few stems still remain 
masculine which afterwards become feminine, but even this 
stage of the development is explained by associations. The 
MHG. fluctuation is leveled and the language of K presents 
in this category a striking conformity to the NHG. written 
language. 

2. Strong masculines become feminine. 


a. A small group of stems used mostly in the plural. 
The possibility of the gender change is evident from the 
MHG. paradigms : 


Mase. Fem. 

Pl. N. tage gébe 
tage gében 
D. tagen gében 

A. tage gébe 


The declensions are alike with the exception of the geni- 
tive, and this is of little importance in the light of the fact 
that the die cases are alike. Furthermore a possibility is 
present which brings this group into the first group (p. 444). 
In the substantive declension shiftings are noticeable in the 
plural formation of the masculines; o-stems pass over to 
the -i, to the -er and a few to the -n plural. Why not also 
in case of this category? This transition would merely 
increase the possibility of the gender change. It is to be 
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noticed that the transition goes one step farther in this than 
in the first group. There the masculine and feminine stems 
are alike in the singular; here the plural form is brought 
over into the singular. 

Hornis(se) MHG. Horniz is used only in the plural in K 
and is always weak 2 Mos. 23, 28. The transition to the 
weak masculine declension before the gender change is proba- 
ble in this case, due to the number of weak animal names. 
The immediate change of gender is caused by a number of 
insect names especially by die wespe. 

Locke MHG. loc m. is used only in the plural. In K are 
present both the a-plural 3x Richt. 16, 13 and the n-plural 
2x Hohel. 5,2. The strong forms may be remnants either 
of the masculine or of the feminine o-declensions. The 
transition is caused partly by die flechte and die strdhne. 
Compare also feminines similar in sound as: die flocke and 
die glocke. The transition to the n-plural first is not proba- 
ble in case of this stem. 

Thréne MHG. traher, trahen m. (tréne f.) is in K f. 1 x Hes. 
24, 16, otherwise it is used only in the plural. Compare die 
ziihre which passes through a similar transition. The weak 
form is found in MHG, (Lexer wh.). This fact tends to 
prove the transition to the n-plural before the gender change. 

Woge MHG. Wace m. also wage f. is in K f. Lue. 8, 24, 
otherwise used only in the plural. Compare die tiefe, die 
welle and also die flut (p. 452). Associations occur in Ps, 42, 
8——deine flut rauschen da her, das hie eine tieffe vnd da 
eine tieffe brausen, alle deine wasserwogen vnd wellen gehen 
vber mich. 

Tiicke MHG. tue m. shows a fluctuation in K m. 4 x —tuck 
1x Ap. 8, 22; tiick 3x5 Mos, 15,9; f. 5 x —tiicke 4 x Spr. 
24, 9 tiick 1 x Sir. 22, 27. In the plural occur both strong 
and weak forms ; tiicke 3 x Jes. 32, 7—1iick 1 x Ps. 10, 2— 
tiicken 1 x Spr. 12, 8. 

The stems of this group with the exception of tiicke are 
regularly feminine. 
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b. The ti-abstracts. 

A number of abstract stems ending in -t, which in MHG, 
are masculine, or fluctuate between masculine and feminive, 
become in NHG. feminine. The similarity of the o-para- 
digms has already been noted. These stems however are 
mostly i-stems and show in MHG. the following paradigms; 


Mase, Fem. Mase. Fem. 

Sg. N. bach kraft Pl. beche krefte 
G. baches krefte (kraft) beche krefte 

D. bach(e) _—ikrefte (kraft) bechen kreften 

A. bach kraft beche krefte. 


In the singular the paradigms are alike in the nominative, 
in the accusative and sometimes in the dative. In the plural 
the paradigms are exactly alike, not even the n in the geni- 
tive of the o-class is to be overcome. The general causes of 
the transition are: the influence of the numerous feminine 
stems ending in -t; the confusing of the masculine and femi- 
nine article already noted ; the plural usage. 

Art MHG. art mf. is in K f. throughout 1 Mos. 1, 11. 
Compare die beschaffenheit, die gattung, die natur, also die 
weise. 

Bliite MHG. bluot mf. is in K f. throughout, dliit Hiob 8, 
12. The transition takes place with die blume and the plant 
names already cited. The stem has not taken on the -c in 
the singular. 

Flut MHG. vluot mf. is in K f. 9x Ps. 69,3; m. 2 x Dan. 
11, 10; Sir. 21, 16. The plural is not regular: flut 3x2 
Mos. 15, 8 -friten 1 x Wsh. 14,1. The gender change 
may also be influenced by die wassermenge,—maase, die welle, 
die woge (p. —) and die tieffe. Associations are also evident : 
tiefe 2 Mos. 15, 8 die flut stunden—die tieffe wallet ; tir/e, 
woge and welle Ps, 42,8 deine flut rauschen da her, das hie 
eine tieffe vnd da eine tieffe brausen, alle deine wasserwogen 
vnd wellen gehen vber mich. See die woge (p. 451). 
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Furt MHG. vurt mf. is in K f. 5 x Jos. 2,7; m. 1x1 Mos. 
32, 22. The transition is partly caused by die fahrt (iiber- 
fahrt) and die fahre. Associations with stems denoting means 
of traveling, as die fdhrte or die strasse, may also have influ- 
ence on the gender change. 

Anfurt is in K f. 4x Jer. 47; 7; m. 4x1 Mos, 49, 13. 
The feminine forms are due to die furt. The masculine forms 
are explained by the usage of anfurt in the sense of der hafen. 

Last MHG., last mf. is in Kf. throughout Matth. 11, 30. 
A number of stems related in meaning exert influence: die 
biirde, die fiille, die menge, die masse and die schwere. 

List MHG. list mf. is in K f. 4.x Jos. 9,3; m. 3x Rém. 1, 
29. The transition is partly caused by stems related in mean- 
ing: die schdrfe, die klugheit, die schalckheit, die schlauheit, die 
weisheit, die witze and MHG. die vdre. The retention of the 
masculine form is explained by the associations schade 4 Mos. 
25, 18 sie haben euch schaden gethan mit jrem list; ass, 
mord and hadder Rim. 1, 29 vol hasses, mordes, hadders, lists. 

Luft MHG. luft m. is in Kf. throughout Off. 9, 2. 

Lust MHG., lust mf. is in K f. throughout Hiob 22, 26. 
The feminine usage is brought about partly by stems related 
in meaning: die freude, die wonne, die begierde and die sucht. 
Associations are also evident: freude Jes. 35, 2 in aller lust 
vod freade——— Wsh. 8, 16 sondern lust vnd freude ; begierde 
Gal. 5, 24 sampt den liisten vnd begirden. 

Pracht MHG. braht mf. is in K f. 15x Hiob 40,8; m. 
6x (3xin variations) Esth. 1, 4. Compare related stems: 
die grosse, die herrlichkeit, die hoheit, die hoffart, die wiirde, ete. 
Associations are also evident: freude Jes. 60, 15 wil ich dich 
zur pracht ewiglich machen, vnd zur freude; herrlichkeit 
Hes, 31, 18 mit deiner pracht vnd herrligkeit. The mascu- 
line forms are easily explained. Most of these are found in 
the apocryphal books. In Hes. 28, 17 pracht is used in the 
' sense of der stolz, In Esth. 1, 4 the masculine form is due 
to the association with reichtum (see p. 474) das er sehen liesse 
den herrlichen reichthum—vnd den késtlichen pracht. 
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5 The -ti abstract stems are in K with but few exceptions 
ii feminine. Associations are present which exert influence on 
a the ultimate transition. Even the exceptions are due to 
particular associations. 
q ce. Other stems ending in -t, 
; | The same general conditions and causes are present as in /, 
| 


q Angst MHG. angest fm. is in K f. throughout 1 Mos, 42, 
y 21. The transitiun is brought about by the feminine stems 
| ending in -t, especially by die furcht and die not. Compare 

also triibsal (see p. 478). Associations also explain the femi- 
nization: not 6x Jer. 15, 11 wil—komen in der not ynd 


q angst 5 Mos, 28, 53 in der angst vnd not Jer. 19, 
mi 9 in der not vnd angst Spr. 1, 27 wenn vber euch angst 
Te vnd not kompt Bar. 3, 1 in dieser grosser angst vnd 

a not 2 Cor. 6, 4 in grosser gedult, in triibsaln, in néten, 


ia in engsten ; triibsal (p. 478) Jes. 30, 6 im lande der triil)sal 
Ze. 1, 15 ein tag der triibsal vnd angst 
2 Cor. 2, 4 in grosser 


vnd angst 
i Rom. 8, 35 triibsal oder angst 
triibsal vnd angst. 


Gewalt MHG. gewalt mf. is in Kf. throughout, except in 
the apocryphal books, where the masculine forms occur 3 x 
Sir. 20, 8. The transition is caused in part by stems having 
He similar meaning: die kraft, die macht, die stdrke, ete. Asso- 
ciations are present in K which help determine the ultimate 
transition: macht Esth. 10, 2 aber alle werck seiner gewalt 
vnd macht- Dan. 7, 27 gewalt vnd macht Eph. 1, 
21 vber alle fiirstenthum, gewalt, macht, herrschaft ; obrigheit 
and_herrschaft. 1 Cor. 15, 24 wenn er auffheben wird alle 
herrschafft, vnd alle oberkeit vnd gewalt Rém. 13, 1 sey 
ia vnterthan der oberkeit, die gewalt vber jn hat. See also die 
| majestdt. 


Heirat MHG. hirdt mf. is used only in the apocryphal 
books; 1 Mk. 10, 56 m.; St. Esth. 3, 11 f. Associations 
occur which explain the feminine form: keine freude an der 
‘| ehre—keine lust an der—heyrat. Compare die ehe, die 
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Kost MHG. kost(e) fm. when used in the singular is f. 3 x 
Esra 6, 4; m. 4 x (apocryphal books 1 Mk. 3, 30). Compare 
die nahrung, die pflege, die speise and die zehrung. 

Majestat MHG. majestdt mf. is in K f. throughout 5 Mos. 
5, 24. Compare die herrlichkeit, die herrschaft, die hoheit, die 
macht, die gewalt, etc. Associations are also present: herr- 
lichkeit 5 Mos. 5, 21 seine herrligkeit vnd seine maiestet ; 
herrlichkeit and gewalt 1 Chron. 30, 11 dir gebiirt die maiestet 
ynd gewalt, herrligkeit ; ehre, gewalt and macht Jud. 25 sey 
ehre vnd maiestet vnd gewalt vnd macht. 

Two stems ending in -t show in K feminine forms, which 
are in MHG. and NHG. masculine. 

Gurt MHG. gurt m. is in K f. 5x 2 Mos. 28,8; m. 1x 
Bar. 6, 43. See der giirtel (p. 464). 

Frost MHG. vrost m. is in K m. except Jer. 36, 30, where 
the feminine form is explained by the associations ; des tages 
in der hitze, vnd des nachts in der frost liegen. The reten- 
tion of the masculine is due to der schnee, der tau (see p. 468), 
der hagel, der regen, ete. 

The stems of this group are regularly feminine except in 
the apocryphal books. Numerous associations help determine 
the completion of the development. Two stems, which in 
NHG., retain the MHG., gender, are effected by the general 
feminine tendency. 

d. Various masculines become feminine. 

A number of stems which do not belong to general group 
movements become feminine. The transition in these cases 
is due principally to particular associations. However, the 
same general conditions and causes are present here, as in 
the group movements. Again, the general movements cer- 
tainly exert influence on the isolated stems. 

Bahn MHG. ban(e) mf. is in Kf. throughout Hiob 23, 11, 
due partly to die strasse and other stems denoting means of 
travel, but principally to discriminate from the similar stem 
bann MHG. ban meaning ban. 
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Bank MHG. bane mf. is in K f. 2x Esth. 7, 8. Compare 
die tafel. 

Fahr (gefahr) MHG. var(e) fm. is in K f. throughout | 
Sam. 20,21. The transition is caused by two categories of 
stems: die furcht, die not, die angst; die falschheit, die nach- 
stellung and die gefaéhrdung. 

Flur MHG. vluor occurs only in the dative plural 1 Chron, 
5, 16. 

Glatz MHG. gla(t)z m. is in Kf. throughout 3 Mos. 138, 41. 
The transition to the feminine gender may be explained in 
two ways. Either it is due directly to die platte, or die plutte 
influenced the stem to take on -e in the singular and then it 
falls under the influence of the numerous feminine stems 
ending in -tze. 

Musse MHG. muoze f. muoz m. retains the form musse | 
Cor. 7, 5 and is accordingly f. 

Pein MHG. pin(e) mf. is in K f. throughout Matth. 25, 46. 
Compare die not, die qual, die sorge and die strafe. Pein is 
used in the meaning of strafe Matth. 25, 46; 2 Thess. 1, 9; 
1 Joh. 4, 18. 

Pestilentz MHG. péstiléncie fm. is in Kf. except 2 Chron. 
7,13. Compare die diirre, die not, die plage, die seuche (see 
p- 448) and die teurwng. Associations are found in K: (eu- 
rung 2 Chron 6, 28 wenn eine thewrung im lande wird, oder 
pestilentz, oder diirre————2 Chron. 20, 9 straffe, pestilents 
oder thewrung 1 Kén. 8, 37 wenn eine thewrung, oder 
pestilentz, oder diirre—im lande sein wird ; diirre see above ; 
straffe likewise. 

Purpur MHG. purpur m. (likewise NHG.) is in K f. 
throughout Jon. 3, 6. The feminine gender is due to die 
seide as seen from association: Jer. 10, 9 gele seiden vnd 
purpur zeucht man jm an Hes. 27, 7 von geler seiden 
vnd purpur———Spr. 31, 22 weisse seiden vnd purpur ist jr. 
kleid. Again, Luther uses seide where in later editions 
purpur is found 2 Mos. 39, ete. 

Schauer MHG. schér m. (likewise NHG.) is in Hiob 27, 
18f. Later editions have die hiitte, 
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Schur MHG. schuor mf. is in 5 Mos. 18, 4f. Compare 
die wolle, The numerous feminine stems ending in -ur also 
exert influence. 

See MHG. sé mf. (NHG. likewise according to the locality 
and meaning assigned ') is used in K in the sense of an inland 
body of water and is m. throughout Luk. 8, 33. The reten- 
tion of the masculine gender in this usage is easily explained 
by the associations: 2 Mos. 7, 19 vber jre beche vnd stréme 
vnd see, vnd vber alle wassersiimpffe———5 Mos. 8, 7 ein 
land da beche vnd briinnen vnd seen innen sind Hiob 
14, 11 wie ein wasser ausleufft aus dem see, vnd wie ein 
strom versieget vnd vertrocknet Jes. 42, 15 vnd wil 
die wasserstrom zu insulen machen, vnd die seen austrocken. 
Compare also der fluss, der teich, der weiher and der wasserfall, 
From the above it is evident that the retention of the mascu- 
line in the meaning of an inland body of water is due to the 
gender of a category of stems used as names of bodies of 
waters : der bach (see p. 465), der brunnen, der born, der fluss, 
der sumpf, der strom, der teich, der wasserfall and der wether. 


Even the isolated stems, with the exception of der see, 
show in K the feminine gender throughout. The transitions 
are explained by numerous associations, 


3. Stems ending in -el become feminine. 


A number of stems ending in -el which in MHG. are 
masculine, or masculine and feminine, become in NHG. 
feminine. The possibility of the gender change is seen from 
the paradigms, especially after certain known changes have 
taken place : 


Masc, Fem. Mase. Fem. 
Sg. N. nagel mandel Pl. nagel mandel 
G. nagels mandel nagel mandeln 
D. nagel mandel nageln mandeln 
A. nagel mandel nagel mandel, 


‘George Hempl, The Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. 11, p. 100. 
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The only obstacle then to be overcome is the genitive 
singular and plural, The same general forces are at work 
as in the preceding categories, However, the large number 
of masculine stems ending in -e/ exert a retarding influence 
in the transition, 

Angel MHG, angel mf. (likewise NHG.) shows different 
genders according to the meaning: angel (zum fischfang) is 
m. Hiob 40, 21; Matth. 17, 27; angel (der thiir) is f. Spr. 
26,14. Associations which help explain this discrimination 
are present: Hiob 40, 21 kanstu den L- ziehen mit dem 
hamen, vnd seine zungen mit dem strick fassen? Kanstu jm 
einen angel in die nasen legen Matth. 17, 27 vnd wirtf 
den angel, vnd den ersten fisch der ausser feret, den nim 
Spr. 26, 14 wie die thiir in der angel 1 Kén 6, 34 vnd 
zwo thiir—das ein jgliche thiir zwei blatt hatte an einander 
hangen in jren angeln. 

Distel MHG. distel mf. is used only in the plural, but 
always weak 1 Mos. 3, 18. Compare the category of plant 
names especially die dattel and die mandel. 

Krdéuel MHG., kréuwel is f. 1 Sam. 2, 13, 14. The strong 
plural forms occur 3 x 2 Mos. 27, 3, although in association 
with schauffeln. Compare die schaufel, die schiissel and espe- 
cially die gabel. 

Mandel MHG. mandel fm. is used in K in two meanings: 
die frucht ; die garbe. In the first meaning mandel is used 
always in the weak plural. In 1 Mos. 43, 11 the association 
with dattel occurs: ynd datteln, vnd mandeln. See die distel. 
In the second meaning mande/ is m. Ruth 3, 7. The strong 
plural occurs 3 x Hes. 3,15; the weak plural 1 x Jes. 17,11. 
This form is explained by the association: aber in der 
erndten, wenn du die mandeln solt erben. 

Rohrdommel MHG. rértumel, ete., m. is in K f. 3 x 3 Mos. 
11,18; m. 2x Ps. 102, 7. Notice the associations: 3 Mos. 
11, 18 die fleddermaus, die rordomel 5 Mos. 14, 17 
die fledermaus, die rohrdomel———Jes. 34, 11 sondern 
rhordomeln vnd igel—nachteiilen vnd raben ; Ps 102, 7 ein 
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Ze, 2,14 auch rhordomel vnd 


rhordomel—ein kiitzlin 
iegel. 

Stachel MHG, stachel m, (likewise NHG,) is m, except 
1 Cor, 15, 15 and Hiob 40, 21, We have here to deal with 
misprints, 

Fessel MHG, vezzel m. remains m, Spr. 7, 22. The plural 
is strong 7 x 2 Sam. 3, 34. 

Ziegel MHG, ziegel m. remains m. Hes. 4,1. The plural j is 

strong 7 x 2 Mos, 5, 7. 

The transition in the category of stems ending in -el is not 
quite so regular as in the preceding categories, which is due 
perhaps to the large number of -e/ masculine stems. A few 
associations are present which help determine the gender in 
some of the stems. A tendency to discriminate in gender 
according to the meaning is also noticeable. 


4, Stems ending in -er. 


Butter MHG. buter fm. is used only in doubtful cases. 

Ceder MHG., céder m. remair® m. Jes. 44, 14. 

Otter MHG., of(tjer m. is in K f. 7x Ps. 58,5; m 3x1 
Mos. 49,17. The double gender is due to the meaning of 
the stem. The masculine forms correspond to the MHG. 
meaning (fischotter). The feminine forms come from the low 
German meaning; die schlange (adder). Compare also die 
natter and die viper. 

From the preceding pages it is seen that the stems which 
in MHG. are masculine, or masculine and feminine, and 
become in NHG, feminine are with few exceptions feminine 
in K. Whether in groups or isolated stems the general level- 
ing has taken place in accordance with the principles explained 
above. Even most of the exceptions are caused by particular 
associations. 


FEMININE Stems Become MASCULINE. 


In the preceding chapter we have examined the general 
movement which takes place from the masculine to the 
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feminine gender. In face of such a tendency, brought about 
by established causes, a large movement in the opposite direc- 
tion is impossible. The influences which bring about the 
general transition to the feminine gender naturally work to 
prevent the feminine stems from passing over to the mascu- 
line gender. However, a few stems MHG., feminine, or 
masculine and feminine, become masculine notwithstanding 
the prevailing tendency toward feminization. 


1. Stems ending MHG. in -e. 


A number of feminine stems ending MHG. in -e become 
masculine in NHG,: brosem(e), balsame, diupstdl(e), grucz(e), 
lenze, schiit(e), spélte, steinritz(e), strdle, tille, tahe(dahe), wige- 
hérsam(e), vael(e) and zéhe. These stems have in K apocope 
throughout, due to a general linguistic principle which plays 
an important part in the declension proper, namely: the 
apocope of -e after -l -m -t -(t)z -s << z or vowel. To see how 
consistently Luther followed this principle in the declension 
of substantives notice tables*in my Cornell dissertation, pp. 
20 and 35,' and the neuter ja-class. Compare also the article’ 
of v. Bahder in this connection. 

After apocope has taken place the influence of the numer- 
ous feminine stems is removed, and the stems thus affected 
are brought into closer contact with the masculine stems. 
That the loss of the -e is an important factor in the gender 
change is shown by one or two examples: Luther retains the 
-e in wilze and likewise the feminine gender, In NIG, 
we find der brosam, but die brosame ; der ritz, but die rilze, 
Luther has der tiinch, NHG. die tiinche. Numerous other 
examples might be cited from NHG, and also MHG, = ‘The 


'Masculina und neutra auf -/ Dat. mit -e 1x; ohne -e 212x 


“ “ “ “am “ ix; ¢227x 
“ “ “ “oy “ 48x; “ ¢856x 
“ “ “ “acs Bx; 
“ “ “ “ ty 


Idg. F., iv, p. 852, ete. 
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loss of the -e, however, is not the cause of the change, but 
merely makes it possible. Particular associations have then 
full play, the only obstacle in the declension being the 
genitive. 

Brosam MHG. brosem(e) f. is used only in the dative 

lural, 

Balsam MHG. balsame mf. is in K m. Ps. 133, 2. 

Diebstahl MHG, diupstdi(e) is in Km, throughout 2 Mos, 
22, 3. The transition is caused by the gender of several 
stems belonging to the category of crime names: der mord 
(see p. 467), der betrug, der falsch, der meineid, der ehebruch, 
and der raub, Associations occur in K which confirm this 
statement: Wsh. 14, 25, 26 mord, diebstal, falsch, betrug-. 

Fehl (feil) MHG, vael(e) f. is in K m. throughout 2 Mos, 
12, 5. Compare der fleck, der mangel, der makel and der 
wandel. Another reason may also be cited. If one glances 
at the compounds in which fehl forms the first part a long list 
of masculines is to be observed. It seems feasible that such 
constant association could exert some influence on the gender 
of the substantive. 

Gruss MHG. gruoz(e) mf. is in Km. throughout Luk. 1, 
41. The ultimate transition is caused partly by der buss, der 
kuss and partly by other stems similar in form: der fuss, 
der guss and der russ. 

Lene MHG. lenze mf. is in Km. throughout Hohel. 2, 12, 
The transition is due to names of seasons and of months. 

Schutt MHG., schiit(e) f. is in Km, 2x2 Kon, 25,1; f. 
2x2 Sam. 20,15. The masculine forms are due partly to 
der wall, der damm and der hiigel (kleiner, kiinstlicher), One 
association is present in Hes, 26, 8 vnd einen schutt machen, 
vnd schild wider dich riisten. 

Spelt MHG., spélt(e) f. is in Km, Jes, 28, 25, The transi- 
tion is due to grain names: der dinkel, der hafer, der kummel, 
der roggen and der weitzen, Associations occur: Jes. 28, 25 
vod wirfft kiimel vnd seet weitzen—vnd spellt an seinen 
ort———Hes, 4,9 so nim zu dir weitzen,—hirs vnd spelt. 
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In 2 Mos. 9, 32 Luther uses rokken where in later editions 
spelt is found. 

Steinritz MHG. steinritz(e) mf. is in Km. Jer. 13, 4. 

Ritz NHG. ritze f.; ritz m. is in Km. Hohel. 4,3. Compare 
der bruch, der spalt, der sprung and der riss. 

Strahl MHG. strdl(e) mf. is in K m. Dan. 7,10. Both 
strong and weak plural are found corresponding to the strong 
and weak masculine declensions in MHG. The transition to 
the masculine gender notwithstanding the influences brouy\it 
to bear on the weak masculine to become feminine, is due 
principally to der pfeil, in which sense the stem is often use : 
2 Sam. 22, 15; Ps. 18,15. In Dan. 7, 10 strahd is used in 
the meaning of der strom. In Ps, 78, 48 strahl means der 
donnerkeil, -schlag. Compounds like der blitestrahl and cer 
donnerstrahl may also help in the transition on account of the 
gender of the first part of the compound, Compare «also 
der blitz. 

Till (dill) MHG, tille fm. is in K judging from the form in 
Matth. 23, 23 m. Notice the association: till, vnd kiimel, 
See spelt. 

Ungehorsam MHG., ungehérsdm(e) f. is in Km. throughout 
5 Mos. 31, 27. See balsam, Compare also the category of 
stems denoting crime: mord (see p. 467), diebstahl (see p. 461). 
One association is present in Jes, 59, 13: zum freuel (see 
p. 463) vnd vngehorsam. 

Zehe MHG., zéhe f. is in K m., throughout 2 Mos. 29, 20. 
Although written zehe the word is to be spoken as a mono- 
syllable! Compare der finger and der fuss. Numerous 
associations are found which help determine the gender : der 
knorpel and der dawmen 2 Mos. 29, 20 auff den recliten 
ohrknorpel thun, vnd auff den daumen jrer rechten hand, 
vnd auff den grossen zehe jres rechten fusses———3 Mos. 8, 
24 vnd thet des bluts auff den knérbel jres rechten ohrs, vid 
auff den daumen jrer rechten hand, vnd auff den grossen zele 


ly, Bahder, Jdy. F., iv, p. 355. 
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jres rechten fusses————3 Mos, 14, 17 auff den knérbel— 
ynd auff den daumen—vnd auff den grossen zehe—. 

Thon MHG. tahe, dahe f. is in Km, throughout Jes, 45, 9, 

Here we have to deal with contraction rather than with apo- 
cope. In MHG., the stem is weak, accordingly the forms 
tahen are often used, especially in the dative. The develop- 
ment to thon is then easy. The gender change is brought 
about partly by der lehm, der leimen and der letten. Compare 
also der sand, der kloss, ete. In Jes. 41, 25 Luther has kot, 
where later editions have thon. 
. The stems ending MHG, in -e, which become masculine 
after losing the -e according to established linguistic prinei- 
ples, are in A regularly masculine. Many associations are 
present which explain the transition to the masculine gender, 
at a time when a great number of masculine stems were 
becoming feminine. 


2. Stems ending in -el. 


We have already seen the possibility of changes taking 
place in the stems ending in -el, A few stems ending in -el 
become feminine because of the general tendency toward 
feminization and to various associations. However, the tran- 
sition is not so consistently carried out as in other categories 
which become feminine, on account of the large number of 
masculine stems ending in -el. It is, therefore, natural that 
these same masculine stems ending in -el exert influence on 
similar stems which are feminine, or fluctuate between mascu- 
line and feminine, so that they become masculine. 

Frevel MHG. vrevel(e) fm. is in Km. throughout 1 Mos. 6, 
11. Associations are present in A’: hadder Ps. 55, 10 ich 
sehe freuel ynd hadder in der stadt; raub Amos 3, 10 von 
freuel vnd raube; wngehorsam (see p. 462). In examining 
the uses of frevel in K it is obvious that it is used in various 
meanings: gewalt (gewalttdtigkeit MHG, m.) Hes. 7, 23; 
irrtum, fehler or verstoss 2 Sam. 6, 7; 1 Chron. 13, 17, ete. ; 
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druck Jes. 59,13; hass Ps. 25,19. The close association in 
meaning with the above masculine stems must exert some 
influence on the gender of frevel. 

Giirtel MHG. giirtel mf. is in Km. throughout. The tran- 
sition is due to a number of stems pertaining to clothing: 
der hut, der rock and der mantel. Associations confirm this 
fact: rock and hut 2 Mos, 28, 4 leibrock, seidenrock, engen- 
rock, hut vnd giirtel 2 Mos. 39, 27-29 vnd machten 
auch die engenréck von weisser seiden—vnd den hut—vynil 
den gestickten giirtel. 

Speichel MHG. speichel f. is in K m. throughout 3 Mos, 
15, 8. 

Scheitel MHG. scheitel(e) f. is in Kf. 6 x 1 Mos. 49, 26; i, 
2x5 Mos, 33,16. The masculine forms are evidently duc 
to masculine names of members of the body, especially dey 
kopf and der fuss. Compare also der wirbel, Even in NHG, 
both genders are used. 

Zettel MHG, zédel(e) fm, is in Km, throughout 4 Mos. 5, 
23. Compare der zetlel (abzug eines gewebes), also der briv/, 
der streifen ( papierstreifen) and der bogen. 

Egel MAG, égel(e) remains f. Spr. 30, 15. 

Semmel MHG, sémél(e) f, judging from the plural Hes, 16, 
19 remains f. 

Geissel MHG, geisel f. (likewise NHG.) shows one maseu- 
line form Jos, 23, 13. Frommann’s explanation that this 
form is due to certain remote variations hardly seems fensi- 
ble. A glance at the associations explains the sums siv 
werden euch zum strick vnd net, vnd zum geissel in ewer 
seiten werden, vind gum stachel in ewren augen, 

The transitions from this category are not entirely com- 
plete, Frevel, giirtel and apeichel are regularly masculine, 
egel and seme! are regularly feminine and scheitel predomi- 
nately so, This state of affairs is caused by the general 
feminine tendency, However, the transitions that do occur 
are explained by associations, 
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3. Various isolated stems. 


A few stems not belonging to general groups become in 
NHG. masculine. Anzahl and geniige are cited here. 

Anzahl MHG. anzal f. is in the usual meaning f., however, 
in 1 Kon, 5, 13-14 the masculine form is found 3x. The 
stem here is used in connection with frondienst, 

Aufruhr MHG., @fruor f. is in K f. 10 x Luk. 23, 19; m. 
8 x Luk, 23, 25. The accusative forms ein auffruhr 4 x Amos 
7,10 may be n, but it is more probable that they are mis- 
prints. The transition to the masculine gender is caused by : 
der auflauf, der aufstand, der tumult, der lérm, der streit, der 
zank and der zwist, Associations are present which help 
determine the gender: mord Luk 28, 25 der ymbs auffruhrs 
vnd mords willen; zank Ap. 15, 2 da sich nu ein auffrubr 
erhub, vnd—nicht einen geringen zank mit jnen hatten. 
Here aufruhr means der zwist, 

Bach MHG, bach mf. is m, except in Hiob. 6, 15, and 
occasionally in the apocryphal books. The transition to the 
masculine gender is undoubtedly due to the masculine 
stems denoting bodies of water (see p. 457), 

Bericht MHG, bericht fm, is Dan. 7, 16 m. 

Geniige MHG, geniiege f. remains f. except keinen gniige 
Esth, 5, 13, 

Hochmut MHG, hochmuot mf, is in Am, throughout Hiob, 
35,12. The gender is determined by der sinn, der stolts and 
der sorn, as seen from the associations: Jes, 16, 6 das auch 
jr hohmut, stolts vod zorn grésser ist denn jre macht, 

Verlust MHG, verluat f, occurs only Ps, 144, 14 the maseu- 
line form is explained by the association: das kein schade, 
kein verlust-, Compare also der nachteil and even der gewinn, 

Wachholder MHG, wéeholtér remains f, 1 Kén, 19, 4, 

Klammer MHG, klammer f. (likewise NHG.) ia in 2 Mos, 
26, 14 m,, this is evidently due to seinem in the same sentence, 

Even the isolated stems which in MHG, are feminine and 
become in NHG, masculine show in A with comparatively 
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few exceptions the masculine gender. Associations being 
again present which explain the transitions. 

Taking the entire chapter into consideration it is evideut 
that Luther shows in general the same consistency as was 
observed in the chapter dealing with the opposite movement. 
The changes are comparatively few, as is to be expected, but 
the ultimate leveling has taken place with but few excep- 
tions and many of these may be accounted for by various 
associations, 


Stems Become MASCULINE. 


A large number of stems fluctuate in MHG. between the 
masculine and the neuter gender. This shifting dates back 
to the earliest periods and is made possible by the similarity 
prevailing in the masculine and neuter declensions, especially 
after the weakening of the final vowels has taken place. 
The following paradigms show the possibility of the changes : 


Mase. Neut. Mase. Neut. 
Sg. N. tac wort Pl. tage wort 
G. tages wortes tage worte 

D. tage worte tagen worten 

A. tac wort tage wort, 


One general reason, which Michel emphasizes, is the 
influence of the masculine abstract stems. Again, after 
the MHG. period a development in the declension is carried 
out which is an important factor in bringing about the 
ultimate results, namely; the extension of the -er plural 
in the neuter stems. A separation thus takes place between 
the masculine and neuter stems in the plural. The fluctuat- 
ing stems, prevented from passing to the -er plural by the 
masculine usage, are thus brought into closer contact with 
the masculine stems than before.’ 


1 These stems then seem to form the stepping stone to the ultimate adop- 
tion of the -e plural by those neuter stems which do not pass over to the 
eer plural. 
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Band MHG., bant n, is used only as n, Mark, 7, 35. 

Bast MHG, bast mn, is used only in doubtful cases, 

Bau MHG., 64 mn, is in Km. throughout 2 Chron, 24, 27. 
The stem is used at times in the meaning of bawen 2 Chron. 
24, 27. 

Dienst MHG. dienest mn, is in K m, throughout 1 Mos. 
29, 27. 

Erstling is in K m. 3x Rim. 16, 5; n. 4.x Hes, 48, 14 
according to the meaning of the stem: m. when referring to 
animal; n. to plant kingdom. 

Honig MHG. honec n. remains in Kn. 1 Sam. 14, 26, 

Kot MHG, kat mn. is in K m. throughout Sach. 10, 5. 
See wnflat (p. 469). Compare der schmutz, der dreck, and 
der schlamm., 

Kiirbis MHG. kiirbiz mn. is in Km. Jona 4, 6. 7. 9. 

Iohn MHG. lé6n mn. is in K m. 36 x Matth. 20, 8; n. 9x 
1 Mos. 30, 28. ohn is used mostly in the meaning of bezah- 
lung. In Hiob. 15, 31 it is used in the meaning of der 
ersatz, Compare also der gewinn, der nutzen, der ertrag, der 
sold and der zins. The retention of the neuter is due partly 
to the influence of das geld (see p. 472) with which stem it 
is found in association 5 Mos, 23, 18: du solt kein hurnlohn 
noch hundgelt in das haus—bringen. 

Mord MHG. mort mn. is in Km. throughout Mark 145, 7. 
The i- plural occurs Off, 9, 21. The transition is explained 
by various associations : Wsh. 14, 25 vnd gehet bey jnen vnter- 
nander her mord, diebstahl, falsch, betrug meineid 
vndanck———ehebruch 1 Mk. 13, 34 treib raub vnd 
mord im lande Matth. 15, 19 denn aus dem hertzen 
komen arge gedancken, mord, ehebruch Mark 15, 7 
die im auffrhur einen mord begangen hatten Luk. 23, 
25 der vmbs auffrhurs vnd mords willen (see p. 465) 
Rom. 1, 29 vol hasses, mordes, hadders, lists (see p. 453) 
Gal. 5, 20 hadder, neid, zorn, zank hass, mord. 

Mut MHG, muot mn. is in K m. throughout 2 Chron, 23, 
1. Mut is used at times in the meaning of certain masculine 
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stems: der grimm, der zorn Hes. 16, 42; der verstand Hio)), 
12, 24. Compare also der entschluss, der eifer, der eigenwil/e, 
der geist and der sinn. One association with eifer occurs ; 
Hes. 16, 42 vnd wil meinen mut an dir kiilen, vnd meinen 
eiuer an dir settigen. 

Ort MHG., ort mn. is in K m. except in the apocryphal 
books 2 x and 1 Mos. 47, 21 where it means das ende. Com- 
pare der platz, der punkt, der raum and der saum. 

Saft MHG., saf(t) n. is used only in doubtful cases, 

Schmer MHG. smér n. likewise. 

Schoss MHG. schéz mn. (also schdz(e) f. In this case the 
stem would fall under Chapter II, 1) is in Km. throughout 
1 Mos. 50, 23. Compare der saum, der zipfel and also der 
leib (unterleib). 

Schrecken MHG. schrecken n. remains n. 2 Mos. 14, 24. 

Speer MHG. spér n. is so used that one cannot exactly 
determine the gender. However, the plural form sphere 
Hab. 3, 11 tends to show that the transition has taken place, 
especially since the stem occurs here in association with der 
pfeil: deine pfeile fuhren mit glentzen da hin vnd deine 
sphere mit blicken des blitzes. See also Richt. 5, 8 where 
Luther has spiess instead of speer used in later editions. 
Compare der schaft, der schild and der spiess. 

Tau MHG. tou mn. is in K m. throughout 2 Mos. 16, 13. 
Compare phenomena of weather: der reif, der frost, der hagel, 
der regen, der schnee and der nebel. Associations oceur which 
explain the transitions: regen 1 Kon. 17, 1 sol weder taw 
noch regen komen Hiob. 38, 28. 29 wer ist des regens 
vater? wer hat die tropffen des tawes gezeuget vnd wer 
hat den reiffen vnter dem himmel gezeuget Gs. 3. M. 
65 regen vnd thaw lobet den Herrn; reif(en) see Hiob. 38, 
28, 29; nebel Sir. 43, 24 da wider hilfft ein dicker nebel, vnd 
ein thaw nach der hitze. 

Teppich MHG. tepich, ete., is in K m, 7 x 2 Mos, 26, 9; 
n. 1 x Jud. 10, 21. Compare der vorhang. 
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Trank MHG. trane mn. is in Km. throughout 5 Mos. 14, 
26. Compare der trunk (trinken) and also der wein, as seen 
from association: 5 Mos. 14, 26 wein, starcken tranck. 

Unflat MHG., unvlat mn. is is K m. throughout 2 Chron. 
29, 5. See der kot (p. 467). Compare also der dreck, der 
schmutz and der schlamm. 

Wall MHG. wal mn. is in K only m. 2 Kén. 19, 32. See 
der schutt (p. 461). Compare also der damm. This stem is 
used in the meaning of erhéhung (der kiinstliche hiigel). 

Wert MHG. wért mn. is found only in doubtful cases, 

Wohlgefallen MHG. wolgevallen n. is in Km. 2 x Esra 10, 
11; n. 3x Ps. 30, 8. 

Zeug MHG. ziue mn. is m. in all meanings Jes. 54, 16. 
Compare der stoff in one meaning of the stem, and der zug in 
another. 

Zweig MHG. zwiec mn. is in K only m. Jes. 14, 19. Com- 
pare der ast, der stock, der stumpf and also der schoss, which 
likewise becomes m. in NHG. Stems similar in form exert 
influence: der steig and der teig. 


Stems ending in -er. 


A number of stems ending in -er show changes from 
the neuter to the masculine gender. The possibility of the 
change is clear from the paradigms, especially after apocope 
has taken place in the numerous masculine jo- stems : 


Mase. Neut. Mase. Neut. 

Sg. N. ritter vénster Pl. ritter vénster 
G. ritters vénsters ritter vénster 

D. ritter vénster rittern vénstern 

A. ritter vénster ritter vénster. 


It is therefore natural that a few stems which in MHG. are 
neuter, or fluctuate between neuter aud masculine, become 
masculine attracted by the numerous masculine stems end- 
ing in -er, 
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Acker MHG. acker mn. is in K entirely m, 1 Mos. 3, 17, 
The stem is fotind most often in the meaning of ackerfe/d, jx 
which usage it isin MHG.m. In 1 Mos, 3,17 acker has a 
meaning of der boden or der grund. In Jes. 5, 10 it occurs 
in the meaning of der morgen, Associations with wein/rrg 
are found: 4 Mos, 16, 14 vnd hast vns ecker vnd weinberve 
zu erbteil gegeben————Jes. 5, 10 denn zehen acker wein- 
berges sollen nur einen eimer geben. 

Dotter MHG. tot(t)er mn. is n. in Hiob. 6, 6. 

Jammer MHG., jamer mn, is in K m. throughout | Mos, 
44, 34. Occasional doubtful cases are found, but these do not 
necessarily show the gender change even though the stem 
is used in connection with neuter stems. The change is due 
primarily to der kummer. Compare also der schmerz. 

Koller MHG, gollier n. is used only in the plural. 

Panzer MHG. panzer n., remains n. 1 Sam. 17, 5. 38. 

Wucher MHG., wuocher mn. is in K m, throughout Hes. 18, 
17. Compare der iibersatz and der gewinst. Associations with 
iibersatz occur: 3 Mos. 25, 36 vnd solt nicht wucher von jm 
nemen noch vbersatz 3 Mos. 25, 37 denn du solt jm dein 
geld nicht auff wucher thun, noch deine speise auf vbersatz aus- 
thun Spr. 28, 8 mit wucher vnd vbersatz Hes. 
18, 17 keinen wucher noch vbersatz nehmen. 

Ufer MHG. wover n. is in Km. 1x2 Kon. 2, 13. This 
is undoubtedly due to the masculine forms in the same 
sentence, 

With the exception of panzer the stems ending in -er, 
which become neuter in NHG., are in K regularly neuter. 
Associations help explain the transitions in a few stems. 


Stems ending in -el. 


A few stems ending in -el become in NHG. masculine. 
The possibility of the gender change is evident from the 
declensions which are exactly alike. The transition is brought 
about by the large number of masculine stems ending in -<l. 
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Beutel MHG. biutel mn, is in Km. throughout Luk, 10, 4. 
Compare der sack, especially der kittel and der mantel, Com- 
are also other stems denoting kleidungsstiicke. 

Geisel MHG., gtsel mn. is used only in doubtful cases 1 Mk. 
1, 11. 

” Pabel (erst NHG. Kluge, Wd.) is in Am. 5x Jes. 2, 9; 
n.(?) 1x5 Mos, 4,27. The MHG. forms bove/, povel are mn. 
Siegel MHG., siegel n. is in Kn. except in 2 Tim. 2, 19. 

Tempel MHG, témpel mn. is in K m. throughout Esra 5, 
15. Compare der engel, also der dom (bischifliche kirche). 
Associations with der altar occur: 1 Mk. 7, 36 fur den 
altar im tempel 2 Mk. 1, 18 da er den tempel vnd 
den altar bawet Matth, 23, 35 zwischen dem tempel 
vnd altar Luk. 11, 51 zwischen dem tempel vnd altar. 

Tiittel MHG.—is used only in doubtful cases Matth. 5, 18, 

Wandel MHG, wandel mn. is in K m. throughout Jer. 44, 
22. Compare der handel; der umgang, der verkehr ; der fehl, 
der makel, der tadel; der tausch, der wechsel; der weg. In 
Jer. 44, 22 the association with grewel occurs: ewern bésen 
wandel vnd grewel. 

The stems ending in -el which in MHG. are neuter, or 
fluctuate between masculine and neuter, and become in NHG. 
masculine are in K regularly masculine. 

It is therefore evident that the stems which in MHG, 
are neuter, or show both masculine and neuter genders, and 
become in NHG. masculine, are in K with few exceptions 
masculine. As in the preceding groups, so here are found 
associations which help to level the fluctuation prevailing in 
MHG. Luther again shows a uniformity which compares very 
favorably with the conditions of the NHG., written language. 


MASCULINE Stems Become NEUTER. 


A few stems which in MHG. are masculine, or show both 
masculine and neuter genders, become in NHG., neuter, not- 
withstanding the general tendency for fluctuating stems to 
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become masculine. The similarity in the declensions hos 
already been emphasized. ° 

Chor MHG. kér m. remains m, 1 K6n, 6, 16. 

Gebéu MHG., gebd mn. is in K only n, Hes. 40, 5. Com- 
pare das gebdude, In this stem and in the following steins 
with prefix ge- the influence of the large number of neuter 
jo- stems with the same prefix is manifest, 

Geleit MHG, geleit(e) mn, is used only in doubtful cases. 

Gemach MHG,. gemach nm, is in Kn, throughout 2 Kon, 
10, 27. Compare das gebiiu, das gebdude and especially dus 
zimmer (gezimmer). 

Geschreti MHG., geschrei(e) nm. is in K n, throughout | 
Mos, 39, 15. Compare das schreien, 

Gezeug MHG, geziue nm. is in Kn, 3x 2 Kon, 23, 4; m. 
1x1 Kén, 7,48. The masculine is evidently due to der zug 
(p. 469) or to association ; machet allen gezeung—einen giilden 
altar, einen giilden tisch ; the neuter to das gerdt. 

Gefallen MHG., geval mn. is in Kn. 6x Pred. 5, 3; m. 
2x Hes. 33,11. Compare the infinitives used as substantives. 

Geld MHG. gét mn. is in Kn. throughout 3 Mos, 25, 50. 
It is to be noticed that in the sense of geprdgtesgeld this stem 
is in MHG., always neuter. Numerous associations occur 
which tend to bring about the gender changes: gold Jud. 2, 
10 gold vnd gelt aber nam er; gut Hes. 22, 25 sie reissen 
gut vnd gelt zu sich———Sir. 14, 3 vnd was sol geld vnd 
gut einem kargen hunde———Sir. 40, 26 geld vnd gut, 
machet mut Bar. 6, 34 weder gelt noch gut Ap. 
4, 34 vnd brachten das geld des verkaufften guts. 

Grauen MHG. grawe m. is in K m. 1x 2 Mk. 1, 27; n.3 x 
Ps. 55, 6. The transition to the neuter is caused by the 
numerous infinitives used as substantives. See schrecken 
(p. 468). 

Hausrat MHG. hdsrat m. (likewise NHG.) is in K m. 3x 
Matth. 12, 29; n. 3x1 Mos, 31, 37. The neuter forms are 
evidently due to das gerdt. 
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Lob MHG. lop mn. is in Kn. throughout Jos. 7,19. In 
Ps. 145, 1 lob seems to have the same meaning as das lied. 
One association is present: gebet 1 Kin. 8, 28 auff das du 
horest das lob vnd gebet. 

Los MHG., /6z mn, is in K n. throughout 1 Chron, 17, 18. 
Compare das geschick, das recht and das teil (p, 473) (erbteil), 
Das schicksal can hardly exert influence, as the stem is only a 
comparatively recent one (Kluge, Wd.). May not the names 
of the objects used in casting lots have some influence? 
Associations are at time present: erbleil 4 Mos, 36, 3 also 
wird das los vnsers erbteils geringert 1 Chron. 17, 18 
das los ewers erbteils ; erbe Ps. 105, 11 das los ewers erbes. 

Maul MHG., md@/ nm, is in K n, throughout 2 Sam. 13, 29. 
Compare das pferd, das rind, das ross, and das schaf. Asso- 
ciations with ross are found in | Kén. 10, 25 vnd bracht 
jm—rosse, meuler, jerlich Ps, 32, 9 seid nicht wie 
ross vnd meuler. 

Kamel MHG., kembel, etc., m. is in 3 Mos. 11,4 n. See 
das maul associations occur with domestic animal names: 
schaf 2 Chron. 14, 15 vnd brachten schafe—vnd kamel ; ross 
Jud. 3, 4 rosse vnd kamel. 

Messing MHG. messine m. is found only in doubtful cases, 

Rumor MHG. rumér(e) mnf. is in K only n. 1 Sam. 5, 11, 
After apocope has taken place the feminine gender is easily 
lost (see p. 473) due to der arm, der aufstand, ete. In K the 
stem is neuter on account of das lérmen and das schrecken. 

Schild MHG., schilt m. does not show the NHG. division 
in K, 

Schilf MHG., schilf nm, (?) remains in Km. except in Hiob. 
8,11 where it is f. 

Teil MHG., teil nm. (likewise NHG.) is in Kn. cirea 100 x 
2 Mos. 16,36; m. 30 x Hes, 48,2. The predominance of the 
neuter forms is undoubtedly brought about by similar stems : 
das heil, das beil and das seil. ‘The compounds with -tei/ as 
second part show also the neuter tendency: erbfeil is n. 
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throughout Jos, 15, 20; wrteil (see p, 481) likewise § Mos, 
17, 9; vorteil is neuter in Sir, 20, 23; m, in Rém, 3, 9, 

Tocht (docht) MHG, taht mn, is in K das tocht 2 x Mati), 
12, 20, Hempl’s inference that the stem should be der dochy 
and das tocht is carried out in K, 

Volk MHG, vole nm, is in K entirely n, 1 Mos, 15, 14, 

The above stems show with few exceptions the transition 
to the neuter gender, The influence of the neuter jo- stoins 
is particularly noticeable, 


Stems ending in -er, 


A few stems ending in -er become neuter notwithstanding 
the influence of the numerous masculine stems having the 
same ending. 

Gatter MHG, gater mn, is n. in Hes, 19, 9, Compare 
das gitter. 

Polster MHG, polster nm, is used only in doubtful cases. 

Pulver MHG. pulver nm. likewise. 

Scepter MHG., scépter nm. (likewise NHG.) is in A. n, 
10 x 1 Mos. 49, 10; m, 5x Esth. 4, 11. 


Stems ending in -el. 


Biischel MHG. biischel m. (likewise NHG.) is n. in 2 Mos, 
12, 22. 

Segel MHG. ségel m. is used only in doubtful cases. 

Even in this chapter Luther shows an advanced stage in 
the gender development. Nearly all the stems which become 
neuter in NHG. are in Kalready neuter. Particular associa- 
tions are present which explain the transition in stems. The 
fact that a few stems still retain the MHG. gender is caused 
in part by the large number of stems which become masculine.’ 


1Stems ending in -tum. Reichtum MHG. richtuom m. is in K m., 20 x Esth. 
1,4; n. 6x Spr. 22,1. The neuter forms are due in part to associations: 
Spr. 22, 1 denn gross reichthum——denn silber vnd gold———1 Mk. 6, 1 
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Neuter Stems Become Feminine, 


A large number of stems which are neuter in MHG,, or 
fluctuate between neuter and feminine become in NHG, femi- 
nine, A glance at the stems which undergo gender change 
will show that the most are declined as feminine according 
to the d-, a8 neuters according to the jo- class, The para- 
digms being : 


Neu. Fem. Neu. Fem. 

Sg. N. hiinne gibe Pl, kiinne gibe 
G. kiinnes gibe kiinne gibe 

kiinne gibe kiinnen giben 

A. kiinne gébe kiinne gibe, 


The only difference in the declension is in the genitive 
singular and plural, No obstacles are to be overcome in the 
declension before gender change can take place, ‘The general 
causes which bring about the transitions to the feminine 
gender are the large number of feminines ending in -e and 
the plural usage. It is to be noticed that the same forces are 
at work as in the group of masculine stems ending in -e 
which become feminine. 

Ecke MHG, ecke fn. is in Kf. except Hes. 46,19. Com- 
pare stems similar in form: die decke and die zecke. See also 
die hecke. Associations are present in K: grentze Jos. 15, 1 
war die grentze an der wiisten, die gegen mittag stésst an der 
ecken der mittags lender——see also verse 2: seite Jos. 15, 8. 
In the meaning of seite, ecke is found 2x1 Kén. 7, 39; in 
the meaning of grentze 4 x 4 Mos. 35, 5. 


das viel gold ynd silber vnd gros reichthum da war. The other stems with 
-tum, although showing but little change, are cited here for reference : irrtum 
MHG., irretuom m. remains m. Matth. 24, 24; eigentum MHG. eigentuom n. 
remains n. Joh. 1, 11; heiligtum MHG. heiltuom n. remains n. 2 Mos. 25, 
8—the plural heiligthiime occurs 3 x Hes. 21,2; priestertum MHG.—is in n. 
2 Mos. 29,9; kaisertum MHG., keisertwom and magdtum MHG. magettuom mnf. 
are used only in doubtful cases: fiirstentum MHG. firstuom nm. is in n. 1 
Chron, 6, 2—the plural fiirstentiime, however, occurs 4 x Spr. 28, 2. 
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Griitze MHG., griitze nf. is used only in doubtful cases. 

Hecke MHG. hecke fn. is in K f. 4x 1 Mos, 22,13. Ip 
Mich. 7, 4 ein hecke is found, undoubtedly due to ein dorne, 
which immediately precedes it. Compare words similar jy 
meaning quoted under ecke. The stem is used predominately 
in the plural, 

Rippe MUG, rippe nf. is in Kf, 1 Mos, 2, 22. The tran- 
sition is caused in part by die dunge, Compare also tho \ist 
of names denoting members of the body which pass frou the 
masculine to the feminine gender due to plural usage ; /or/:, 
lippe, niere and wade (p, 446), Compare likewise wane (), 
479), Stems similar in sound may exert influence ; die hijjr, 
die kippe, die sippe, and die wippe. 

Tenne MGH, tenne mnof, is in Xf, throughout 5 Mos. 16, 
13. Compare die scheune, die acheure and a list of stens 
similar in sound; die fenne, die henne, die penne aud di 
senne, Associations occur repeatedly; scheune Matth. 3, 12 
er wird seine tenne fegen, vnd den weitzen in seine sehewnen 
samlen ; schewre Luk, 3,17 er wird seine tennen fegen, vid 
wird den weitzen in seine schewren samlen; keller 5 Mos. 16, 
13 von deiner tennen ynd von deiner kelter 2 Kin. 6, 
27 von der teunen ynd von der kelter Hos. 9, 2 darum) 
so sollen dich die tennen vnd kelter nicht neeren, 

Spinnewebe MHG, spinne-wéppe n, is f, 1 x Hiob 8, 14; 0, 
1 x Jes. 59,6, The feminine form in this case may be due 
to associations with seine in the same sentence; denn seine 
zuuersicht vergehet, vnd seine hoffnung ist eine spinnewel, 
The neuter form is also explained by association ; jr spinne- 
web taug nicht zu kleidern, vnd jr gewircke taug_ niclit 
zur decke, 

Wette MHG, wette nf. is in Wsh. 15, 9 feminine. 

Antwort MHG, antwiirte-wurt nf. is in K 11 xn, Spr. 24, 
26; 11 xf. Esra 4,17. Compare die frage, die rede and die 
stimme, also das wort, Associations are present which ex- 
plain both genders in K: rede 1 Mk. 14, 23 vnd jre rede in 
vnser stadbuch schreiben lassen—diese antwort schrieben sic 
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dem Hohenpriester ; stimme 1 Kén. 18, 26 aber es war da 
keine stimme noch antwort; wort Esra 5, 11 solche wort zu 
antwort Spr. 15. 1 ein linde antwort stillet den zorn, 
aber ein hart wort richtet grim an. 

Armut MHG. armuote nf. is in K 11x Spr. 6,11; f. 4x 
Off. 2, 9. Numerous associations explain the retention of 
the neuter gender; reichthum (p. 474) Spr. 20, 8 armut vind 
reichthum gib mir nicht Tob 5, 27 wir weren wohl 
gufrieden gewest mit vnserem armut, das were ein gros reich- 
thumb———Sir, 11, 14 gliick vnd yngliick, leben vnd tod, 
armut ynd reichthum Sir. 13, 20 reichthum ist wol 
gut—aber armut des gottlosen leret jn viel bises reden ; gut 
Spr. 18, 7 mancher ist arm bey grossem gut, ynd mancher ist 
reich bey seim armut; iibe/ Sir, 20, 28 manchem wehret sein 
armut, das er nichts vbels thut ; ein Spr, 24, 34 dein armut— 
wie ein wanderer, ynd dein mangel, wie cin gewapneter man, 

Geschichte MHG, geschiht(e) fn, isn. 7x 1 Mos. 89, 7; f, 
5x Esra 6, 2. 

Heimat MHG, heimuote nf. is 1 Mos, 24, 7 f, Compare 
die wohnung. 

The neuter jo- stems, which become feminine in NHG., are 
accordingly divided into two groups. The first group con- 
sisting of dissyllabic stems is in K regularly feminine, owing 
to the large number of dissyllabic feminine stems, to the 
plural usage and to particular associations, The second 
group consisting MHG, of trisyllabic stems is not so regular 
in the transition to the feminine gender on account of the 
large number of trisyllabic neuter jo- stems and particular 
associations, 

When the stems do not end in -e the paradigms are : 


Neu. Fem. Neu. Fem. 

Sg. N. wort zal Pl. wort zal 
G. wortes zal worte zaln 

D. wort(e) zal worten zaln 


A. wort zal wort zal, 
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Again the declensions are alike except in the genitive of 
the singular and plural. The general causes are the same as 
in the preceding category. 

Ahre MHG., eher, her n. is used only in the weak plural 
1 Mos. 41, 5. The transition is brought about partly by die 
sange (biischel von cihren), Compare also die trawhe, die dolile 
and the feminine fruit and plant names, including those 
which change from the masculine to the feminine gender, 

Beere MHG. ber nf. is used only in the strong plural : eer 
4x1 Mos, 40, 11; beere 1 x 5 Mos, 32, 32. The stem scons 
to retain the neuter plural, 

Gebiihr MHG, gebiir remains n, Esra 6, 9. 

Jagd MUG, jaget nf, is in Kf, 1 Mos, 27, 80, Compare 
the numerous feminine stems ending in <e, including tho 
which become feminine from the masculine, See 
die fahrt, die fahrte and other feminine stems connected with) 
traveling. 

Mane MUG, mds mdse f, fluctuates in A on aceount of 
the confiming of the two stemas daa mas 27 x1 Kon, 7, 1; 
die man 16% 5 Mos, 26, 25 die mowse(n) 21x 4,16, 
later editions several onses of die maa ave ehanged to dan 
2 Mos, 36,9, Frommann gives also other changes, 

Sprew MUG, apriu n, is Kf, throughout des, 20, 5, 

Jompare die hitlie (getreidehiilae) and die stoppel, 

Spur MUG, «pur, apiir is Web, 5,10, Compare 
fominines ending in -w, also die fahrte and die atapije. 

Waffle MHG, wdfen n, is in 8x1 Sam, 17, 
8x Neh, 4,17, The retention of the neuter is explained by 
the similarity in form with the infinitives used as substantives 

Wolke MHG, wolken n,, wolke fm, is in A predominately f, 
Cirea 75x 2 Mos, 14, 24, A few forma seem to show the 
retention of the neuter; wolcken 5 x 2 Mos, 16,10, Arsocia- 
tions tend to confirm this statement; 2 Mos, 19, 16 da hub 
sich ein donnern yvnd blitzen, vnd ein dicke woleken——— 
Ps, 97, 2 wolecken vnd tunckel, The form ein woleke occurs 
4x Hes, 38,9, This form may easily be a remnant of the 
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weak masculine declension, as the weak masculines have not 
as yet taken on -n in the nominative. 

Zugehir MHG., zuogehoer(e) n. is in K f. throughout Richt. 
1, 18 (3 x). 

Triibsal MHG. triiebesal mnf. (NHG. nf.) is in Kf. 17 x 2 
Cor. 2, 4; m. 2x Matth. 24, 21; m.(?) 2x Ap. 7, 11; 
nm, (?) 26x 1 Kon, 22, 27. The neuter is retained, due to 
das elend and das ungliick; the feminine is due to die angat, 
die finsternis and die sorge. Associations are present : wngliick 
1 Sam. 10,19 aus alle ewrem vngliick vnd triibsal; anget 
Jes, 30,6 im lande der trtibsal vnd angst Rim, 2, 9 
triibsal vnd angst————Rim, 8, 35 triibsal oder angst; 
finaternia Jes, 8, 22 denn triibsal vnd finsternis, 

Rétael MHG, raetael n, (likewise NHG.,) is in An except 
Richt, 14, 16, where f.: evidently a misprint. 

The stems in this entegory show the general transition, 
The development however is not entirely complete, A few 
stems retain the neuter gender, 

One weak neuter stem becomes feminine, 

Wange MHG, wange n, in used only in the plural 
Jem, 50, 6, 

Taking the entire chapter into consideration it is evident 
that the majority of the stems which become feminine in 
NHG, are in A feminine, Many associations are present 
which help explain the transition, The transition to the 
feminine has been prevented in several cases by various 
associations, 


Feminine Stems Become Never, 


A few stems which in MHG, are feminine, or fluctuate 
between feminine and neuter, become in NHG, neuter, The 
possibility of the change is the same as seen in the preceding 
chapter, Here again, as in the transition from feminine to 
masculine, the general tendency toward feminization must 
be overcome, 
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Begehr MHG. begér fn. is in Kn. throughout 1 Kon, 5, 8, 
Compare das begehren and das verlangen. 

Fasten MHG. vasten n., vaste f. is in Kn, 25 x Jes. 58, 6; 
f. 8 x (fasten 7x 1 Kon. 21, 9; faste 1 x Jes. 58, 5). A 
discrimination in gender is made according to the meaning of 
the stem: das fasten means die handlung; die faste(n) means 
die zeit der enthaltung (Frommann). 

Geliibde MHG. geliibde fn. is in Kn. throughout 1 Sam. 1, 
11. Compare the numerous neuter jo- stems with the prefix 
ge-. Associations with das opffer occur frequently: 3 Mos. 7, 
16 es sey ein geliibd oder freiwillig opffer 3 Mos. 22, 21 
vnd wer ein danckopffer—thun wil, ein sonderlich geliibd— 
4 Mos. 15, 3 vnd wolt dem Herrn opffer thun, es sey ein brand- 
opffer oder ein opffer zum besondern geliibd, oder ein freiwillig 
opffer oder ewer festeopffer: 5 Mos, 12, 6 vnd ewre 
brandopffer, vnd ewr ander opffer—vnd ewr geliibde, vnd 
ewr freywillige opffer-———Jona 1, 16 vnd theten dem Herrn 
opffer vnd geliibde. Two weak forms occur: in 3 Mos. 23, 
38 the form geliibden is caused by gaben in the same verse; 
vnd ewre gaben, vnd geliibden vnd freiwillige gaben sind. 
In 5 Mos, 12, 17 geliibden is found in the genitive plural. 
The -n in the genitive plural of the neuter stems occurs in 
other stems: Ebr. 9, 23; Nah. 2, 10. 

Gemahl MHG. gemahel(e) fn. is in Kn, 3 x Matth. 1, 20; 
f. 1 x St. Esth. 6,9. Compare das weib. 

Geschipf MHG. geschépfe, etc., fu. is in throughout 
Rém, 1, 25. Compare neuter jo- stems with the prefix ge-. 

Gesicht MHG. gesiht(e) fn. is in Kn. throughout 1 Mos. 29, 
17, See geschipf. Angesicht is likewise n. throughout 1 Mos. 
31, 2. 

Geapenst MHG, gespenst(e) nf. is in K only n. Spr. 23, 7. 
See gesicht, 

Gewissen MHG, gewizzen f. is in K entirely n, Jos. 14, 7. 
Compare the infinitives used as substantives, especially dus 
wissen and das bedenken, 

Gift MHG. gift f. remains f. Hos, 13, 14. 
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Hiille MHG., hiille is n. Jes. 25, 7 das hiillen. 

Kleinod MHG. Heindét, etc., nf. is in K n. throughout. 
Various associations help determine the gender: kleid 1 Mos, 
24, 53 kleinod vnd kleider 2 Sam. 1, 24 mit kleinoten 
an ewern kleidern; gold and silber 2 Chron. 21, 3 von 
silber, gold vnd kleinod Dan. 11, 38 mit gold, silber 
edelstein vnd kleinoten Joel 3, 10 die jr mein silber vnd 
gold, vnd meine schéne kleinote, genomen 1 Mk. 11, 
24 vnd nam viel késtlicher kleinot mit sich, von gold, silber 
ynd kleider. 

Panier MHG. banier(e) fn. is in K n. throughout 4 Mos. 
1, 52. 

Urteil MHG. urteil(e) nf. is in K only n. 1 Mos, 43, 18. 
Compare and compounds (p. 473). 

Weh MHG. wé f. is in Kn. 5x Mich. 4, 9, 10; f. 1x 
wehe 1 Sam. 4, 19. The form wehe occurs in the plural 
4x Jes. 66, 8. In later editions wehen has been substituted. 
The neuter usage is derived from the interjection (Kluge, Wé.). 

Wiesel MHG. wisel(e) f. remains f. in 3 Mos. 11, 29: die 
wiesel, die maus, die kréte. 

A few stems which are in MHG. and NHG. feminine 
show in K neuter forms, 

Begierde MHG., begirde f. is in Kn. 2 x Ps, 140, 9. 

Gebdirde MHG., gebaerde f. is in Kn. throughout 1 Mos. 4, 5. 

Leinwand MHG. linwdit f. is in K f. 4 x Hes. 9,3; m. 1x 
Mark 14, 52; n. 1x Matth, 27,59; nm. (?) 6x Hes, 10, 2. 
The masculine form is evidently caused by der zeug (p. 469), 
der stoff; the neuter by das gewand—it is to be noticed that 
the neuter form is dinwand, 

Willkiir MHG, wilkiir f. is in Kn, 2 Cor. 9, 7. 

The feminine stems which become in NHG, neuter are 
with but few exceptions in K already neuter. The change is 
due principally to the jo- stems with the prefix ge-, The 
influence of these stems has already been seen in preventing 
a number of neuter stems from becoming regularly feminine, 
Particular associations are evident in a few cases, 
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Stems ending in -nis.' 


The stems ending NHG. in -nis show even in OHG, and 
MHG. a varied condition of gender change, made possihle 
by the similarity in the declension which exists even atier 
apocope takes place, the stems being declined either accord- 
ing to the neuter jo- or the feminine 4- classes. Even as |ate 
as MHG, the feminine gender seems to prevail. In A one 
feature of the declension is striking, namely: the formation 
of the neuter genitive without the ending -es. The plural is 
always strong sometimes with, sometimes without -e. 

Argernis? MHG. is in Kn. 17x2 Mos, 28, 33; f. 
4x1 Cor. 1, 23. Here the association with torheit may have 
influence: den Juden eine ergernis, vnd den Griechen cine 
torheit. The predominate usage of the neuter is evidently 
due to the fact that the stem is wanting in MHG., and 
accordingly takes the prevailing gender of the time when 
introduced into the written language. Associations also occur 
which explain the neuter gender: das anstossen Jes. 8, 14 
aber ein stein des anstossens, vnd ein fels des ergernis ; sfoss 
1 Sam. 25, 31 nicht ein stoss noch ergernis sein. In 2 Mos. 
23, 33 ergernis means fallstrick, and it is often used in the 
meaning of anstoss or verdruss. The associations with the 
masculine stems help indirectly to determine the gender. 

Begingnis MHG., beganenisse n. is used only in one doubt- 
ful case. Bar. 6, 31. 

Begrabnis (erb-) MHG. begrebnisse fn. is in Kn. 15 x Neh. 
2,3; f. 1x Joh. 12,7. Compare das grab and das begraben. 

Behdltnis MHG. behaltnisse f. is in K n. 2 x Off. 18, 2. 
This stem is used in the meaning of das gefdngnis. 

Bekenninis MHG. bekenntnisse fn. is in K n. 4 x Ebr. 4, 14; 
f. 1x Ebr. 10, 23. Compare das bekennen. 


1On account of the number of stems ending in -nis, and also on account 
of the various shiftings within the history of these stems, it seems best to 


treat them together. 
*The form -nilsse is found MHG. in nearly all the stems, however | will 


not cite this form. 
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Bekiimmernis MHG. kiimbernisse fn, is in Kf. 1x Ap. 12, 
18. Compare die pein, die qual, die sorge, also die aufregung 
and die gemiitabewegung. 

Betriibnis MHG., betriiebenisse is in Kn. 5 x Jer. 31,13; f. 
1 x Jes, 38, 15. Compare das elend and das ungliick. 

Bildnis MHG., bildnisse n, remains n, 2 Mos, 20, 4. Com- 
pare das bild (ab-, eben-, gétzen-), also das geméilde. See 
gleichnis, p. 484. 

Biindnis occurs only 1 Mk, 12, 16, and there doubtful. 

Erkenntnis MHG., erkantnisse fn. is in K f. 24 x Spr. 14, 6; 
n. 17 x Jes, 28,9. The feminine usage is due primarily to 
die kenntnis. In Rém., 11, 33 it occurs in association with 
die weisheit: beide der weisheit vnd erkentnis. A strict line 
in gender according to the different meanings is not made in K. 

Finsternis MHG. vinsternisse fn. is in K circa 55 x n. Hes. 
32,8; 40x f. Hiob 23,17. The neuter forms are explained 
by numerous associations: licht 1 Mos. 1, 4 da scheidet Gott 
das liecht vom finsternis Ps. 112, 4 gehet das liecht 
auf im finsternis Ps. 139, 12 finsternis ist wie das 
liecht Jes. 5, 20 die aus finsternis liecht ynd aus liecht 
finsternis machen Matth. 4, 16 das volck das im fin- 
sternis sass, hat ein grosses liecht gesehen Luk. 11, 35 
das nicht das liecht in dir finsternis sey—see also 36 
1 Joh. 2, 9 er sey im liecht—der ist noch im finster- 
nis Jak. 1, 17 noch wechsel des liechts vnd finsternis ; 
dunkel 5 Mos. 4, 11 vnd war da finsternis, woleken vnd 
tunckel Ps. 107, 14 vnd sie aus dem finsternis vnd 
tunckel fiirete Ebr. 12, 18 noch zu dem _ tunckel 
vnd finsternis vnd vngewitter. The feminine forms are also 
explained by a few associations: nacht 1 Mos. 1, 5 vnd die 
finsternis, nacht Ps. 104, 20 du machst finsternis, das 
nacht wird ; morgenréte Amos 4, 13 er macht die morgenréte 
vnd die finsternis. Compare also die démmerung. 

Geddchtnis MHG. gedaehtnisse nf. is in Kn, 50 x 2 Mos, 
30, 16; f. 3x Ps. 109, 15. Compare das memorial, das 
andenken, das gedenken and das opfer. 
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Gefiingnis MHG., gevaneniase fn, is in Kn, circa 125 x Jor, 
15, 2; f. 14x Matth. 1, 12. The feminine forms are on|y 
used in the sense of gefangenschaft, however many neuier 
forms have this same meaning. Compare das loch and dus 
gebdude, 

Geheimnis MHG. is in K regularly n. 31 x Ps, 25, 14 
according to the prevailing gender. 

Gleichnis gelichnisse fn. is in Kn. 24x 5 Mos. 4, 
12; f. 18x Matth. 13,18. The predominance of the neuter 
is due partially to das bild and compounds. See also dus 
bildnis. A few associations are present : bildnis 2 Mos. 20, 4 
du solt dir kein bildnis noch jrgend ein gleichnis machen ; 
ebenbild, 2 Kin. 16, 10 sandte der kénig desselben altars 
ebenbild, vnd gleichnis; wort 4 Mos. 12, 8 nicht durch 
tunkel wort oder gleichnis. The feminine forms are found 
mostly in the New Testament where the word is used princi- 
pally in the meaning of die parabel or die rede. 

Hindernis MHG. hindernisse n. is found only 3 x, however 
f. 1 Kon. 5,4. Compare die hinderung, die abhaltung and 
die verhinderung. 

Schrecknis (er-) MHG. erchrecknis is used only in the plural. 
The gender is seen in Wsh. 17, 9, where it is n.: keins solcher 
schrecknis. 

Verbiindnis MHG. verbintnisse fn. occurs in 4 Mos. 30 7 x 
and there n. in association with das geliibde: 4 Mos. 30, 5 
vnd jr geliibde vnd verbiindnis 6 kein geliibd noch 
verbiindnis———_8 so gilt jr geliibd vnd verbiindnis 
15 sein geliibd vnd verbiindnis. 

Verdammnis MHG. verdamnisse fn. is in Kn. 12 x Luk. 24, 
20; f. 10x Rém. 5, 16. Various associations explain the 
retention of the neuter: fluch Sir. 41, 13 aus dem fluch zum 
verdamnis ; ende Phil. 3, 19 welcher ende ist das verdamnis ; 
verderben 1 Tim. 6, 9 ins verderben vnd verdamnis ; wrtei/ 2 
Pet. 2, 3 von welchem das vrteil—nicht seumig ist, vnd jr 
verdamnis schlefft nicht. On the other hand associations are 
also present which help determine the final transition : siinde 
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Rém. 5, 16 aus einer siinde zur verdamnis Rim, 5, 18 
wie nu durch eines siinde die verdamnis—komen ist. In con- 
trast with certain feminine stems: gerechtigkeit 2 Cor. 3, 9 das 
die verdamnis,—das die gerechtigkeit ; seligkeit Phil. 1, 28 
welchs ist ein anzeigen jnen der verdamnis, euch aber der 
seligkeit. Compare also die hélle, die strafe, die verdammung 
and die vernichtung. 

Verstdindnis MHG., verstentnisse fn. is in K only n. 4 x Luk. 
24,45. Compare das geddchtnis. 

Wildnis MHG. wiltnisse fn. is in K only f. 5 x 3 Mos. 16, 
22. The transition is due to die eindde, die héhle and die 
wiiste. Associations occur which confirm this influence: einéde 
Hiob 38, 27 das er fiillet die eindden vnd wildnis; hdhle 2 
Mk. 10, 6 in der wildnis vnd in der hiilen. 

Wistnis MHG. occurs Ze. 2,9 as f. Compare die 
wildnis. 

Zeugnis MHG. ziugniisse fn. is in K n. throughout circa 
90 x 2 Mos. 25,16. Various associations explain the gender: 
gebot Neh. 9, 34 nicht acht gehabt auf deine gebot wnd 
zeugnis————Ps. 99, 7 sie hielten seine zeugnis vnd gebot; 
recht 5 Mos. 6, 17 seine zeugnis vnd seine rechte; recht and 
gebot 5 Mos. 4, 45 das ist das zeugnis vnd gebot vnd 
rechte———1 Kon. 2, 3 vnd haltest seine sitten, gebot, rechte, 
zeugnisse————-2 Kon. 23, 3 vnd halten seine gebot, zeugnis 
vnd rechte———1 Chron. 30, 19 das er halte deine gebot, 
zeugnis vnd rechte. Very often recht and gebot are found in 
the same connection, if not in the same verse, as in Ps, 119, 
6. 7; gesetz Jes. 8,16 binde zu das zeugnis, versiegele das ge- 
setz Jes. 8, 20 ja nach dem gesetz vnd zeugnis; zeichen 
Jes. 19, 20 welcher wird ein zeichen vnd zeugnis sein ; gesetz 
and recht Jer. 44, 23 in seinem gesetze, rechten vnd zeugnis—. 

The following tables will make clear the stage of the 
development in K: I. Stems which in NHG. are neuter; 
II. Stems which in NHG. are feminine; III. Stems show- 
ing both neuter and feminine in NHG. 
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Argernis,.....0. 17x; f. 4x. 
Begriibnis, ....m. 15x; f. 1x. 
Behiltnis, 1x; 
Bekenntnis,....n. 4x; f, 1x, 
5x3 
49x; f. 3x. 
Gefiingnis, .... mn, 125x; f. 14x. 
Geheimnis,....n, 31x; 
Gleichnis,.....m. 24x; f. 18x. 
Hindernis, ....n, ——; f. 2x. 
Schrecknis, . . . . (used only in plural), 
Verbiindnis, ...n, 7x; 
Verstiindnis, 4x; f.--—, 
Zeugnis, .....n. 90x; f.——., 


Il, 


Bekiimmernis, 
Erkenntnis,. ... 
Finsternis, .... 
Verdammnis,. . . 
Wiistnis, ... 


lx;n——., 
24x; n.17 x. 
40x; 55x, 
10x; n. 12x. 

4x; n.--—, 
1x; n.--—. 


Ill. 
Betriibnis, ....n. 5x; f. 1x, 


From the above tables it is evident that the stems which 
in NHG. are neuter are with few exceptions neuter in K. 
Furthermore, that the neuter tendency is present also in 
three stems which are feminine in NHG. This stage of 
development is brought about by various associations cited 
under each stem. Even in the case of the stems which 
become feminine the neuter forms are explained by asso- 
ciations. 
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CONCLUSION, 


The preceding pages show that the conditions in the 
chapter of the Gender of Substantives are not so irregular 
in the bible edition of 1545, as one might infer from the 
treatises on the subject. On a whole a striking uniformity 
with the New High German written language exists, And 
when one compares the language of the edition of 1545 with 
the language of the Middle High German Literature, a stage 
of language growth, even in the chapter of the gender of 
substantives, is found sufficiently uniform to be the im- 
portant factor in determining the gender of the New High 
German written language. And this uniformity exists not- 
withstanding the various types of literature found in the 
bible, and notwithstanding the fact that certain chapters and 
even entire books of the bible did not appeal to Luther as 
equally important with the other books, and consequently 
did not receive such careful linguistic revision. 

It is further evident that the general uniformity which 
exists in the gender of substantives was brought about by 
established linguistic principles: the predominate plural usage, 
especially in the weak masculine stems; similarity in form, in 
meaning, and in function ; the influence of the abstract stems, 
as in the case of the ti- abstract stems, and in the neuter 
abstract stems which become masculine; the influence of Low 
German, particularly in the case of the masculine stems which 
become feminine; the influence of prefixes, as in the case of 
the feminines which become neuter, due to the influence of the 
numerous neuter jo- stems with the prefix ge-; the influence 
at times of the articles and pronouns; the usage of stems in 
the meaning of other stems, and especially the influence of 
particular associations’ which occur in the same sentence. 

Furthermore, the existing uniformity of gender within 
such a work as the bible translation tends to prove a careful 
correction either by Luther himself or by others working 
under his immediate direction. 


‘Many of the irregularities are caused by associations. 
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INDEX.’ 


Acker, p. 470. 

Ahre, p. 478; Boj. p. 150; Mich. pp, 
52, 54. 

Anfurt, p. 453; Fr.; Fro. 

Angel, p. 458; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 123; 
Mich. p. 56. 

Angesicht, p. 480. 

Angst, p. 454; Fr.; Mich. p. 27. 

Antwort, p. 476; Fr.; Fro. 

Anzahl, p. 465; Fro. 

Argernis, p. 482; Fr.; Fro. 

Armut, p. 476; Fr.; Fro. 

Art, p. 452; Boj. p. 103; Mich. p. 25. 

Asche, p. 447. 

Aufruhr, p. 465; Fr.; Fro. ; Mich. 
p. 33. 

Bach, p. 465; Fr.; Fro. 

Backe, p. 447; Boj. p. 81. 

Bahn, p. 455. 

Balsam, p. 461. 

Band, p. 467. 

Bank, p. 456. 

Basiliske, p. 446; Fro. 

Bast, p. 467. 

Ban, p. 467; Boj. p. 149; Mich. p. 42. 

Beere, p. 478; Boj. p. 162; Mich. 
p. 54. 


Begiingnis, p. 482. 

Begehr, p. 480; Fro. 

Begierde, p. 481; Fr.; Fro, 

Begriibnis, p. 482; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. 
p. 164. 

Behiltnis, p. 482; Fro.; Boj. p. 164, 

Bekenntnis, p. 482; Fr.; Fro. 

Bekiimmernis, p. 483. 

Bericht, p. 465; Fr. 

Betriibnis, p. 483; Fr.; Fro. 

Beutel, p. 471. 

Bildnis, p. 483; Boj. p. 164. 

Blindsleice, p. 446; Fro. 

Blume, p. 445; Boj. pp. 80, 82; 
Mich. pp. 29, 48. 

Bliite, p. 452. 

Borte, p. 448 ; Fro.; Boj. p.82; Mich. 
p. 51. 

Brosam, p. 461; Boj. p. 177. 

Biindnis, p. 483. 

Biischel, p. 474; Fro. 

Butter, p. 459. 

Ceder, p. 459; Fr.; Fro.; Mich. p. 48. 

Chor, p. 472; Fr.; Fro. 

Diebstahl, p. 461. 

Dienst, p. 467; Mich. p. 27. 

Distel, p. 458; Boj. p.124; Mich. p. 36. 


' The following abbreviations are used: Fr.=Franke; Fro. =Frommann; 
Boj.=Bojunga; Mich. =Michels, and refer to the books mentioned in the 
introduction. A word of explanation as to the system of references used 
may be in place. I have employed the usual German abbreviations of the 


biblical books. Further, I deem it necessary to cite only one example, 
unless particular associations occur. As in the expression, “ aufrusr is in 
Kf. 10x Luk. 23, 19,” the x refers to the number of times the stem is f. 
in K, and Luk. 23, 19 is only a single reference. When the stem is regu- 
lar I simply state the fact and do not cite the x. Again, it will be noticed 
that at times a stem is cited out of place, when the NHG. usage is strictly 
followed, but this is merely to avoid unnecessary repetition. In citing 
MHG. I give generally only one form of the stem. 
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Docht, p. 474; Fro. 

Dotter, p. 470; Boj. p. 79. 

Ecke, p. 475. 

Egel, p. 464; Fro.; Boj. p. 176; Mich. 
p. 37. 

Figentum, p. 475. 

Erbteil, p. 473; Fr.; Fro. 

Erkenntnis, p. 483; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. 
p. 164. 

Erstling, p. 467; Fr.; Fro. 

Fahr (gefahr), p. 456; Mich. p. 33. 

Fasten, p. 480; Fr.; Fro. 

Fehl, p. 461. 

Fessel, p. 459; Fro.; Boj. p. 124; 
Mich. p. 56. 

Finsternis, p. 453; Fr.; Fro. 

Flamme, p. 447. 

Flur, p. 456; Boj. p. 134; Mich. p. 33. 

Flut, p. 452; Boj. p. 103; Mich. 
p. 24. 

Frevel, p. 463; Boj. p. 176. 

Frost, p. 455; Fr. 

Fiirstentum, p. 475. 

Furt, p. 453; Fro.; Boj. p. 103. 

Gatter, p. 474; Boj. pp. 79, 126, 

Gebiirde, p. 481. 

Gebiiu, p. 472; Mich. p. 46. 

Gebiihr, p. 478; Mich. p. 46. 

Gedichtnis, p. 483; Fro. 

Gefallen, p. 472; Fro. 

Gefiingnis, p. 484; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. 
p- 164. 

Geheimnis, p. 484. 

Geisel, p. 471. 

Geissel, p. 464; Fro. 

Geleit, p. 472; Mich. p. 46. 

Geld, p. 472; Mich. p. 42. 

Geliibde, p. 480. 

Gemach, p. 472; Mich. p. 45. 

Gemahl, p. 480; Fro. 

Geniige, p. 465; Fr. Fro. 

Geschichte, p. 477; Fr.; Fro. 

Geschipf, p. 480; Mich. p. 46. 

Geschrei, p. 472; Mich. p. 46. 

Gesicht, p. 480; Boj. p. 111. 
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Gespenst, p. 480. 
Gewalt, p. 454; Fr.; Fro.; Mich. pp. 
31, 46. 
Gewissen, p. 480; Boj. pp. 78, 178, 
Gezeug, p. 472; Fro. * 
Gift, p. 480; Fro.; Boj. p. 111, 
Glatze, p. 456; Boj. p. 135. 
Gleichnis, p. 484; Fr.; Fro. 
Grauen, p. 472; Fro.; Boj. p. 78. 
Gruss, p. 461; Mich. p. 33. 
Griitze, p. 476; Boj. p. 162. 
Gurt, p. 455; Fr.; Fro. 
Giirtel, p. 464; Mich. p. 36. 
Hausrat, p. 472; Fr.; Fro. 
Hecke, p. 476. 
Hefe, p. 447; Boj. p. 83; Mich. p. 51, 
Heiligtum, p. 475. 
Heimat, p. 477. 
Heirat, p. 454; Fr.; Fro. 
Heuschrecke, p. 446; Fr.; Boj. p. 
83; Mich. p. 51. ; 
Hindernis, p. 484; Fr.; Fro.; Boj, pl 
p. 164. 
Hochmut, p. 465. j 
Honig, p. 467 ; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 149; 8 
Mich. p. 40. " 
Hornis(se), p. 451; Boj. p. 133; f 
Mich. p. 55. { 
Hiille, p. 481; Fro. 
Irrtum, p. 475. 
Jagd, p. 478; Boj. p. 151. 
Jammer, p. 470; Fro. 
Kaisertum, p. 475. 
Kamel, p. 473. 
Klammer, p. 465. 
Kleinod, p. 481. 
Kohle, p. 447; Boj. p. 84. 
Koller, p. 470; Boj. p. 148. 
Koralle, p. 448; Boj. p. 84. 
Kost, p. 455; Fr.; Fro. 
Kot, p. 467. 
Kriuel, p. 458. 
Kiirbis, p. 467. 
Lappen, p. 449; Mich. p. 51. 
Last, p. 453; Boj. p. 108. 
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Leinwand, p. 481; Fr.; Fro. 

Lenz, p. 461. 

Lilie, p. 445; Boj. p. 83.; Mich. p. 49. 

Lippe, p. 446; Boj. p. 133; Mich. 
p- 56. 

List, p. 453; Fro.; Boj. p. 103.; 
Mich. p. 25. 

Lob, p. 473; Boj. p. 141; Mich. p. 42. 

Locke, p. 451; Fro.; Boj. p. 133; 
Mich. p. 55. 

Lohe, p. 447; Boj. pp. 85, 150. 

Lohn, p. 467; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 149; 
Mich. p. 42. 

Los, p. 473; Boj. p. 142. 

Luft, p. 453; Boj. p. 108; Mich, p. 25. 

Lust, p. 453; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 108; 
Mich, p. 24. 

Made, p, 446; Boj. p. 85; Mich. p, 61. 

Magdtum, p. 475, 

Maie, p. 448; Boj. p. 85. 

Majestiit, p. 455, 

Mandel, p, 458; Fro, 

Maul, p. 473; Mich. p. 33, 

Mas, p. 478; Fr.; Fro.; Boj, p.178, 

Messing, p. 473; Boj, p. 142, 

Mord, p. 467; Boj. p. 149; Mich, 
p. 41, 


Narde, p.445; Fro.; Boj. p. 83; Mich, 
p. 49, 

Neffe, p, 447; Fr. 

Niere, p. 446; Boj. p.85; Mich. p. 51. 

Ort, p. 468; Fro. 

Otter, p. 459; Fro.; Boj. p. 126, 

Palme, p. 445; Boj. p. 88; Mich. p.49. 

Panier, p. 481; Boj. p. 175. 

Panzer, p. 470; Fro.; Boj. p. 148. 

Pein, p. 456; Mich. p. 33. 

Pestilentz, p. 456. 

Pfebe, p. 445. 

Pfoste, p. 447; Mich. p. 51. 

Pfrieme, p. 447; Fro. 

Pobel, p. 471; Fro. 

Polster, p. 474; Boj. p. 126. 


Pracht, p. 453; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 103. 

Priestertum, p. 475. 

Pulver, p. 474. 

Purpur, p. 456; Fro. 

Riitsel, p. 479. 

Rebe, p. 449; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. pp. 80, 
86; Mich. p. 30, 

Reichtum, p. 474; Fr.; Fro. 

Reue, p. 448. 

Rohrdommel, p. 458; Fro. 

Rippe, p. 476; Mich. p. 55, 

Rose, p. 445; Boj. p. 83; Mich. p. 49. 

Rumor, p. 478; Fr.; Fro. 

Saft, p. 468. 

Saite, p. 448; Boj. p. 85. 

Scepter, p. 474; Fr; Fro. 

Schatten, p. 449; Fr.; Fro. 

Schauer,"p. 456; Fro. 

Scheitel, p. 464; Fr.; Boj. p. 176; 
Mich, p. 37, 

Scherbe, p. 449; Fro.; Boj, p. 86; 
Mich. p. 51. 

Schild, p. 473; Boj, p. 142. 

Schilf, p. 478; Fr.; Fro, 

Schlange, p. 446; Boj. p, 86; Mich, 
p, 29, 

Schmer, p, 468, 

Schnecke, p, 446; Boj. p. 86; Mich. 
_p. 51, 

Schoss, p. 468; Fr.; Fro. 

Schranke, p. 449; Fro.; Boj. p, 134. 

Schrecken, p. 468; Fro, 

Schrecknis, 484; Fro. 

Schuppe, p. 448, 

Schur, p. 457. 

Schutt, p. 461; Fro. 

Schwiire, p. 448; Boj. p. 87. 

See, p. 457. 

Segel, p. 474; Boj. p. 124. 

Semmel, p. 464; Boj. p. 176. 

Seuche, p. 448. 

Siegel, p. 471; Fro. 

Sitte, p. 449; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 134, 
Mich, p. 57. 

Speer, p. 468; Boj. p. 149. 
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— p. 464; Boj. p. 176; Mich. 


Pe . 461; Boj. p. 178. 

Spinnewebe, p. 476. 

Spreu, p. 478; Mich. p. 54. 

Spur, p. 478; Boj. p. 150. 

Stachel, p. 459; Fro.; Boj. p. 176. 

Stapfe, p. 448; Boj. p. 87; Mich. p. 51. 

Steinritz, p. 462; Fro. 

Strahl, p. 462; Mich. p. 34. 

Strieme, p. 448; Boj. p. 87. 

Tau, p. 468; Boj. p. 161; Mich, p. 34. 

Teil, p. 473; Fr. 

Tempel, p. 471; Boj. p. 148. 

Teppich, p. 468; Fro. 

Tenne, p. 476; Boj. p. 162. 

Thon, p. 463; Boj. p.178. 

Till, p. 462, 

Trank, p. 469; Boj. p. 149; Mich, 
p. 43, 

Traube, p.445; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. pp. 80, 
87; Mich, p. 49. 

Thriine, p. 451; Boj, p. 1384; Mich, 
p. 55, 

Treppe, p. 448, 

Triibsal, p. 478; Fr.; Fro, 

Tiicke, p, 451; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. 184, 

Tiinche, p, 460; Fro, 

Tiittel, p, 471; Boj, p. 149, 

Ufer, p. 470; Fr.; Fro. 

Unflat, p, 469, 

Ungehorsam, 462, 

Urteil, p. 481; Fr.; Fro, 

Verbiindnis, p, 484; Fro, 

Verdammnis, p. 484; Fr.; Fro, 

Verlust, p. 465; Boj. p. 111. 

Verstiindnis, 485; Fro, 


Volk, p. 474. 

Vorteil, p. 474; Fro. 

Wachholder, p. 465; Boj. p. 174. 

Wade, p.446; Boj. p. 88; Mich. p.51. 

Waffe, p. 478; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 
150; Mich. p. 51. 

Waise, p. 450; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 88. 

Wall, p. 469. 

Wandel, p. 471; Mich. p. 34. 

Wange, p. 479; Boj. p. 91. 

Weh, p. 481. 

Wert, p. 469; Boj. p. 150; Mich, 
p. 43. 

Weihe, p. 446; Fro. 

Wette, p. 476; Boj. p. 162. 

Wiesel, p. 481; Fro.; Boj. p. 176, 

Wildnis, p. 485. 

Willkiir, p. 481; Fr.; Fro, 

Witze, p. 460; Fr, 

Woge, p. 451; Boj. p. 150. 

Wolke, p. 478; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p, 
160; Mich, p. 51. 

Wohlgefallen, p. 469; Fr.; Fro, 

Wucher, p. 470, 

Wiistnis, p, 485, 

Zacke, p. 448; Boj, p, 88. 

Zettel, p, 464; Boj, p. 176; Mich, 
p. 36, 

Zeh, p. 462; Fro,; Boj, p, 178, 

Zeug, p. 469; Fro, 

Zeugnis, p. 485; Fr.; Fro.; Boj. p. 
164, 

Ziegel, p. 459; Boj. p. 124; Mich, 
p. 37, 

Zugehér, p. 478, 

Zweig, p. 469; Boj. p. 150. 

Zwiebel, p. 445; Boj. pp. 88, 124. 


WARREN WASHBURN FLORER, 


University of Michigan. 
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APPENDIX I. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HELD 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York, N. Y., 

DECEMBER 27, 

28, 29, 1899. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the MoperN Lan- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held at Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y., December 27, 28, 29, 1899. 
All the sessions of the meeting were held in Schermerhorn 
Hall, Room 305. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


President Seth Low, at whose invitation the Association 
met at Columbia University, opened the session by an address 
of welcome. 

The Secretary of the Association, James W. Bright, sub- 
mitted as his report the fourteenth volume of the Publications 
of the Association, This volume is dedicated to the memory 
of Mr. David Lewis Bartlett, of Baltimore, in recognition of 
his contribution of five hundred dollars to the cost of pub- 
lishing the volume, and of his interest from the beginning in 
the work of the Association, 

On motion of the Secretary the Association passed a vote 
to put upon record a unanimous expression of deep regret at 
the recent death of Mr, David Lewis Bartlett, 

The Treasurer of the Association, Herbert E, Greene, 
submitted the following report : 


Reoxvipts, 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1808,, » # 708 65 
Annual Dues from Members, and receipts 
from Subseribing Libraries ;— 
For the year 1893, 1458 


ij 
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the year 1895, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 
1900, 


Contribution of David L. Bartlett, 
Sale of Publications, 
For partial cost of publication of articles 
and for reprints of the same :— 
Killis Campbell, 
J.D. M. Ford, 
C. Alphonso Smith, 
James M. Hart, 
Mary A. Scott, 


Advertisements, 
Interest on deposits, 


Total receipts for the year, 


EXPENDITURES. 


Publication of Vol. XIV, No. 1, and Reprints, 


“ “ “ 


“ 
“ 4, 
Public Printer, Washington, D. C., for the 
Report of the Committee of Twelve, 


Expenses of the Committee of ‘T'welve, 

Supplies for the Secretary: stationery, pos- 
tage, mailing Publicationa, etc., 

Supplies for the Treasurer : stationery, pos- 

Clerical services, 

The Secretary, 

Job printing, ‘ 

Bank discount, 

The Central Division, . 


Total expenditures for the year, ‘ 
Balance on hand, December 26, 1899, 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1899,. , $1,295 76 ~ 


1,820 90 
83 00 


$ 371 56 
248 62 
825 81 
429 95 


47 90 


$1,563 34 
00 
49 25 


$ 226 60 


$ 112 43 


$1,425 84 


$ 440 67 


. $1,864 


1,295 76 
$3,160 27 
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. 150 00 
4 50 
6 00 
8 00 
. 58 10 
tl 
68 73 
68 38 
26 22 
6 50 
200 00 
27 50 
| 4 52 
88 82 
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PROUVEEDINGS FOR 1899, Vv 


The President of the Association, H. C. G, von Jagemann, 

appointed the following committees : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors James M, 
Garnett and F, N, Scott. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors J, B. Henneman, 
Gustav Gruener, Morgan Callaway, W. E. Mead, 
and O, F, Emerson. 

(3) To recommend place for the next Annual Meeting: 
Professors M. D. Learned, C. H. Grandgent, T. R. 
Price, H. E. Greene, and J. M. Hart. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The first Paralipomenon of Goethe’s Faust, when 
written? By Professor Eugene W. Manning, of Delaware 
College. 


Among Goethe’s papers an unfolded sheet, or perhaps better a torn-out 
leaf, about eight and a half by nine inches (my fac-simile is so framed that 
I cannot measure it exactly, and my measurements are not at hand) was 
found on which a short plan to his Faust was written, and which is now 
known as the First Paralipomenon. Several efforts have been made to 
determine the time at which the plan was written by Goethe, and the 
following is my second attempt to throw light on the subject—my first 
effort having been made in the Goethe-Jahrbuch for 1896, pp. 209-214. 
Others have suggested or contended for the years 1788, 1799, or even 1795, 
no one of which seems to me at all probable; my contention is for an 
earlier date. The following arguments can be fully understood only by 
having before one a fac-simile of the plan written by Goethe to represent 
Faust, Part 11., as it was in his mind in 1775, A fac-simile of the plan 
(with the transliterated text and an English translation), together with a 
summary English version of the Faust plan, Part Second, of 1775, is here- 
with submitted, It will be noted that Second Part is twice mentioned in 
the plan of 1775, Incidentally may | ask if it is probable that Goethe 
would have used the words Second Part in an attempt to give an idea of 
the latter part of Faust as it was in his mind in 1775, if in 1775 he had 
not determined or expected to divide his drama into two parts ? 

Let me call attention to the relative length of the First Paralipomenon 
and the plan of 1775, and especially to the fact that while all of the longer 
plan refers to the Second Part of Faust, only the words of the shorter 
plan following the expression First Part refer to the Second Part of Faust, 
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If the longer plan belongs to 1775, the shorter one does not belong to a 
later period. 

While the Second Part was once regarded as loosely joined to, and far 
inferior to, the First Part, such is not now the opinion of Faust scholars, 
Abundant evidence is at hand to show that Goethe did not look upon Part 
Second as an afterthought. With the mass of material indicated in the 
plan of 1775 floating even indefinitely before him it is not surprising that 
Goethe saw it would be wise to divide his poem. Furthermore, the Fast 
is essentially a life drama, beginning with the passion, ambition, struggle, 
restiveness of youth, continued in the saner, serener, if not contented, 
experiences of useful toil and development, and ending with the joy of 
beneficent old age. On the one hand, book-learning and passion ; on the 
other, real culture and beneficence, that is Part First and Part Second. 

The evident haste in writing, the apparent clearness of thought down to 
the scratched-out words Lebens Thaten Wesen, and the confusion and grop- 
ing after that would seem to point to a time when, down to the word 
Schueler, Goethe’s mind was clear; but after the Schueler scene there was 
a lack of clearness. To find a time when the Schueler scene was thie last 
cleared up Faust scene in Goethe’s mind, we must go back of 1775 when 
the Urfaust was taken to Weimar. Goethe wrote in 1773 “a beautiful, 
new plan to a great drama,” which | believe was the First Paralipomenon. 

The fact that Wagner and Schueler are mentioned in the First Parali- 
pomenon, but Mephistopheles and Gretchen and Helen are not mentioned, 
is significant. If the Wagner and Schueler scenes were then written out 
or even thought out, but not the Gretchen episode (the critics agree that 
the Gretchen episode must be left out, for the references do not fit it), and 
surely if the part of Mephistopheles was not sharply outlined we must go 
back to the early seventies to date the plan. 

It has been thought that the phrase “on the way to hell” pointed toa 
late origin for the First Paralipomenon and that Goethe got this suggestion 
in the nineties from Milton. Since, however, it is known that Goethe 
published a poem in 1766 on “Christ's descent to Hell,” the phrase would 
seem to point to an early date, especially in view of the fact that the idea 
itself was less appropriate to the mature poet and was in fact abandoned. 

The strongest argument against an early date for the First Paralijo- 
menon has heretofore been found in the abstract character of the plan and 
the abstract words (‘ form,’ ‘formless,’ ‘content’) used, Elsewhere have 
shown that the same abstract subject was treated by Goethe with the sane 
abstract words, and with a disgust that would seem to preclude his return 
to it. Goethe had a copy of Spinoza in 1773; he later called himeelf « 
disciple and worshiper of Spinoza. With these facts before one, can one 
fail to see that the abstract character and terms are arguments for an early 
date? It is the young man, the tyro in philosophy, who tses abstract 
words about abstract subjects, 
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TRANSLITERATED TEXT, 


Ideales Streben nach Einwircken und Einfuehlen in die ganze Natur, 
Erscheinung des Geista als Welt und Thaten Genius, Streit zwischen Form 
und Formlosem, Vorzug dem formlosem Gehalt vor der leeren Form, 
Gehalt bringt die Form mit, Form ist nie ohne Gehalt, Diese Wider- 
sprueche statt sie zu vereinigen disparater zu machen, Helles kaltes 
wissensch, Streben Wagner, Dumpfes warmes wissensch, Streben Schue- 
ler. Lebens Thaten Wesen, Lebens Genuss der Persen von aussen 
gesehen, In der Dumpfheit Leidenschaft, Erster Theil. Thaten Genuss 
nach aussen und Genuss mit Bewusstseyn Schoenheit zweyter Theil. 
Schoepfungs Genuss von innen Epilog im Chaos auf dem Weg zur Hoelle. 

‘Ideal striving for influence over and sympathetic communion with the 
whole of Nature. Appearance of the Spirit as genius of the word and of 
deeds. Conflict between form and the formless. Preference for formless 
content over empty form. Content brings form with it. Form is never 
without content. These antitheses, instead of reconciling them, to be made 
more disparate. Clear, cold, scientific endeavor, Wager. Vague, warm, 
scientific endeavor, Student. Personal enjoyment of life seen from with- 
out. In vagueness (Dumpfheit) passion. First part. Enjoyment of deeds 
looking without and enjoyment with consciousness. Beauty. Second Part. 
Enjoyment of deeds from within. Epilogue in chaos on the way to hell.’ 


ENGLISH VERSION OF THE PLAN oF 1775. 


At the beginning of the Second Part Faust is seen asleep. Spirits sing 
to him alluring songs of glory and power, and he wakens, cured of his sen- 
suality and in an exalted mood. Mephistopheles comes and tells him that 
his presence is desired at the court of Emperor Maximilian in Augsburg. 
The pair go to Augsburg and are well received by the Emperor. The talk 
turns on magic, and his Majesty calls for spirit-manifestations. Faust goes 
out to get ready and Mephistopheles prescribes as court-doctor. In the 
evening a magic theater builds itself. The shades of Helena and Paris 
appear and are commented on by the spectators. Confusion arises, the 
spirits vanish suddenly and Faust is left in a swoon. When he comes to 
himself he is madly in love with Helena and insists on following her. 
Mephistopheles tells of great difficulties in the way: she belongs to Orcus, 
can be conjured up but not retained, etc. Faust insists and Mephistopheles 
finally consents. A castle on the Rhine is chosen as the future home of 
Helena and Faust. The owner is a crusader absent in Palestine, the 
castellan a magician. Helena appears with a corporeal being given her 
by means of a magic ring which she wears on her finger. She thinks she 
is just coming home from Troy to Sparta, feels lonely and pines for society, 
especially for that of men. Faust appears as a medieval German knight. 
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At first she does not like him, but presently yields to his suit and becomes 
queen of his castle. The pair have a son who, from the moment of }\j. 
birth, sings, dances, and beats the air, The boy is petted and given (|| 
liberty, save that he is forbidden to cross a certain line which bounds t)\¢ 
magic precinct of the castle. But one day he hears music and sees soldiers: 
crosses the line out of curiosity, gets into a quarrel with the soldiers ani j« 
killed. The mother wrings her hands in grief, and in so doing pulls of 
her ring. She falls back into the arms of Faust, who finds that he has 
only her dress in his embrace. Mephistopheles, who has seen all this in 
the capacity of an old stewardess, tries to comfort Faust by directing his 
attention to the charms of wealth and power. The owner of the castle had 
been killed in Palestine and greedy monks try to get possession of the 
place. Faust fights with them, aided by three mighty men, whom Meyhis- 
topheles gives him as allies, comes off victorious, avenges the death of his 
son and wins a great estate. Meanwhile he grows old, and what happens 
to him later will appear when we gather together at some future time the 
fragments, or rather sporadic passages, of the Second Part which have been 
already worked out, and thus rescue some things that will be of interes: 
to the reader. 


2. “On the historical development of the types of the first 
person plural imperative in German.” By Professor \W. 
Kurrelmeyer, of Franklin and Marshall College. [Pub- 


lished by Karl J. Triibner, Strassburg, 1900. ] 
The results of this paper were discussed by Professor |}. 


J. Vos. 


3. “The episodes in Shakespeare’s J. Henry VI.” By 
Professor John B. Henneman, of the University of Tennes- 
see. [Printed in Publications, xv, 290 f.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors W. H. Hulme 
and J. M. Garnett. 


4. “The first centenary of the birth of Leopardi.” By 
Professor L. E. Menger, of Bryn Mawr College. 


Leopardi will always hold a warm place in the hearts of his countrymen 
on account of his ardent patriotism, if for nothing else. Especially is he 
cherished in the affections of the young, thoughtful men of Italy, who see 
in his absolute independence of tradition, in his bold free thought, perilous 
in his day, the promise of that advancement of Italy which is her due. 
We find, therefore, that the movement in honor of his birth was not left to 
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seek expression in the formality of senatorial resolutions alone; the repre- 
sentative student body of Italy organized to extol him, and for some 
qualities, too, which the more conservative government representatives 
deemed it politic to ignore. We may, then, consider the celebrations under 
these two headings: Those of the students and those of the Government. 

The former were perhaps the more interesting. A committee of students 
of the University at Rome, decided upon the character which the celebra- 
tions were to assume. This was, in brief, the following: In the first place 
a series of lectures on the various sides of Leopardi’s activity were 
delivered by men prominent in the investigation of similar subjects. In 
the second place, a sum was raised for the erection of a monument expres- 
sive of the appreciation of Italian youth for the poet. Again, a prize was 
offered for the best essay on Leopardi’s literary influence. Finally, the 
publication of a memorial containing detailed accounts of all celebrations 
was undertaken. The controlling idea throughout the students’ resolutions 
and actions seemed to be the apotheosis of Leopardi as a “‘Free Thinker.” 
This attitude caused some friction between students and the university 
authorities, and may explain the non-participation in their meetings of 
some eminent Italian literary figures. 

The Parliament avoided reference to any peculiar beliefs or theories 
of Leopardi; all its acts in his honor were of the dignity befitting a 
literary figure considered by the senate as national. and not to be narrowed 
down to become the boast of any one set of thinkers. By the initiative of 
the Government the publication of unedited manuscripts of Leopardi was 
inaugurated, his tomb in Naples was declared a national monument, a bust 
of him was placed in the Senate House, and streets, parks, and buildings 
in his native province had their names changed so as to commemorate the 
illustrious poet. 

In addition to these two organized movements there were many indi- 
vidual celebrations: books, articles, busts, medallions, monuments, and 
inscriptions were dedicated to him throughout the nation. 


In discussing this paper Mr. J. E. Shaw had special refer- 
ence to Sergi’s recent theory of the origin of Leopardi’s 
pessimism (Nuova Antologia, vol. 74, p. 577). 


Mr. Shaw said :— 


The peculiar nature of the pessimism of Leopardi has always been a 
subject for comment by literary critics. The explanations of its cause, 
hitherto accepted, have taken the form of one or the other of the two 
following theories : : 

1. Leopardi’s state of mind was due to an infirmity of the nerves, which 
he inherited. 
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2. This pessimism was the result of the sceptical views of life, held by 
the poet, based on his scientific beliefs. : 

The new theory advanced by Sergi is, to put it briefly : 

Leopardi suffered from a weakness of his perceptive faculties, resulting 
from the inability of his sense-organs, to give clear impressions of {he 
outside world, whether material or ideal. In fact, the poet’s perceptive 
faculties were stunted in their growth, and remained, throughout his life, 
in the state in which they are naturally in childhood. As, for instance, in 
children, an appreciation of the beauties of nature, a keen distinction of 
sounds in music, and a real appreciation of the love that others haye for 
them, are rare, so Leopardi never attained to these, and the reason he could 
never attain to them, was that his sense-organs were defective. 

As evidence of the feebleness of the sense-organs, Sergi says (hat 
Leopardi was unable to appreciate the beauty of color, since the refer- 
ences to colors, in his poems, are few and vague. As to his hearing, that 
he could not distinguish sounds properly is shown by his saying, in a letter 
to Antonietta Tommasini, that although he himself spoke French fluent 
he was unable to understand others when they spoke in French. And the 
fact that he enjoyed hearing music, does not injure the conclusion, since a 
vague sense of pleasure from music, has nothing to do with a real appre- 
ciation of it. Leopardi’s cutaneous sensations, again, offer still better 
evidence, for they seem to have consisted in a remarkable irritation, « 
sensation of pain, without any clear knowledge being conveyed of the 
nature of the stimulus, 

The result of all this was that the poet was unable to perceive the (rue 
nature of things, ond consequently was unable to believe in it. He there- 
fore withdrew within himself, denying everything, and nature was to him 
& mere emptiness into which he himself was uselessly cast, to receive only 
the most torturing sensations whenever he attempted to grasp at the alleyerd 
reality of things. 

Another result was that he was forced into an absolute subjectivity of 
thought. All he thought of was himself and his loathsome condition. and 
this was all he wrote about. Whenever he seems to be speaking of larger 
things, it is only his use of general terms, says Sergi, which leads us to 
think so. In evidence of this, Sergi cites many lines from the poet's works. 

The only part played by the studies of Leopardi, in bringing about this 
state of things, consists in this: since his studies were almost exclusively 
classical, they tended to estrange his mind from all practical matters, by 
causing him to reflect continually on a dead civilization, a state of things 
which was past and dead, 

The general criticism to be made on the article is that it contains more 
assertion than evidence, and the latter is of a somewhat flimsy nature. 
The author, too, is too dogmatic and extreme in his statements. [is 
theory is, nevertheless, worthy of consideration. For a detailed criticism, 
see the reply to the article, by Graf in Nuova Antologia, 1° Giugno, 1895, 
vol. 75, p. 504. 
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5. “Contributions to English literary criticism culled 
from eighteenth century letter-writers.” By Professor W. 
H. Hulme, of Western Reserve University. [Read by title.] 


6. “The Spanish poet, Luis Barahona de Soto.” By Pro- 
fessor H. A. Rennert, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
[Read by title. ] 


Luis Barahona de Soto owes his reputation as a poet mainly to the 
extravagant praise with which Cervantes mentions his works—especially 
his Angelica, a poem suggested by Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. He was born 
at Lucena, in the southern part of the Kingdom of Granada, about 1520. 
He attended the University of Osuna, and was graduated a Bachelor in 
Arts in 1568. He then studied medicine in the same university, and after- 
wards at Seville, becoming a licentiate—probably at Alcala—after 1578, 
In his early years he seems to have led a rather adventurous life, having 
served in the Morisco wars in Granada, In addition to the Angelica, of 
which only the first part was printed (Granada, 1586), de Soto wrote four 
Satires, and an Felogue, that have been published, and a number of poems 
that are still in Ms, 


EXTRA SESSION. 


The Association convened in an extra session December 27, 
at 8,30 p. m., when the President of the Association, Pro- 
fessor H. G, von Jagemann, of Harvard University, 
delivered an address entitled “ Philology and Purism.” 
[Printed in Publications, xv, 74 f.] 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 


The President opened the second session at 9.45 o’clock 
on Thursday morning. 
The reading of papers was resumed, 


7. “Fatalism in Hauptmann’s dramas.” By Dr. M. 
Schuetze, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


8. “The Round Table before Wace.” By Dr. Arthur C, 
L. Brown, of Harvard University, [Printed in Studies and 
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Notes in Philology and Literature (Harvard University), v1, 
183 f.] 
This paper was discussed by Professor J. W. Bright. 


9. “The Nature Poetry of Shelley and his contempo- 
raries.” By Professor Pelham Edgar, of Victoria University, 
Toronto. 


The poets are first compared from the point of view of their relative 
susceptibility to sense impressions, Keats’ method of regarding Natiire is 
frankly sensuous and pagan. Shelley’s poetry, while not by any means 
lacking in the sensuous quality, is penetrated by a spirit of mysticism that 
was alien to the genius of the younger poet. Again, the sensuous appeal 
in Keats passes in many instances through the channels of our grower 
senses of touch and taste. Sensuousness in Shelley is almost entirely of the 
eye and ear, although exquisite odors are responsible too for several 
memorable passages (Alaal, 1. 451 f.; Mpipaychidion, \. 446f.). 

A comparison of the sound and color effects in either poet exhibits the 
superior capacity of Shelley as regards both scope and intensity. 

To exhibit the methods of each poet in detail an examination of their 
forest descriptions is undertaken, The paper concludes with a discussion 
of the figurative and color elements in the work of these poets, 


10. “ Rime-parallelism in Old High German verse.” — by 
Professor B, J. Vos, of Johns Hopkins University, 


By rime-parallelism is meant the joining in rime of words that are from 
the point of view of inflectional endings parallel forms, This is naturally 
the easiest and simplest sort of rime, the identity of the endings in ques- 
tion in each case necessitating a rime. Of the five monuments considered, 
rime-parallelism is a characteristic feature in three: Otfried, Ladwijelied, 
and Georgalied. Not so in Christus und die Samariterin and Psalm 138. Tis 
result agrees exactly with the order of time in which it is supposed these 
poems were written, The difference is brought out still more clearly by 
comparing the episode of Christ and the Samaritan woman as related 
by Otfried with the treatment of the later poet, Otfried using 35 per cent. 
of parallel rimes, where the later poet uses only 13 per cent. The investi- 
gation perhaps also throws some light on the question of the origin of rime 
in German and of the length of suffix-syllables in Otfried. 


11, “A’n’t and ha’n’t.” By Professor George Hemp, of 
the University of Michigan. 

Discussion was contributed by Professors H. A. Todd, H. 
C. G. von Jagemann, F. N. Scott, and D. K. Dodge. 
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12. “The latest researches concerning Arras in the thir- 
teenth century, and Adan de la Hale.” By Professor A. 
Rambeau, of the Mass. Inst. of Technology. [Read by title.] 


Professor Rambeau continues and brings up to date the statements con- 
tained in his short history of the critical study of Adan de le Hale’s 
dramas since the year 1779, the second part of a paper read by him before 
the University Philological Association, Baltimore, May 15, 1896, upon 
Matire Adam d’ Arras and the Beginnings of French Comedy. An abstract of 
this paper has been published in the Johns Hopkina University Circulars, 
vol. xv, No. 126. The last works mentioned there, in the history of the 
critical study of Adan de le Hale’s plays, are Ernest Langlois’ /nterpolations 
du jeu de Robin et Marion, in Romania (July, 1895), and his popular edition 
of Le jew de Robin et Marion par Adam le Bossu (1895). ‘Ihey contain 
valuable results, many, or rather most, of which have been, and could be, 
easily derived, as the author himself, no doubt, admits, from the very 
arrangement of texts in Professor Rambeau's palaeographic edition of Li 
jus du pelerin, Li gieus de Robin et de Marion, and Li jus Adan (1886), 

In the meantime the following important works have been published in 
France ; 

(1) Alfred Jeanroy et Henri Guy, Chansons et dita artéxiens du XIII 
sitcle (Bordeaux, 1898), to be compared with Gaston Paris's comple rendu 
in Romania (July, 1898); (2) Henry Guy, Masai sur la vie et les auvres 
littérairea du trouvdre Adan de le Hale (Paris, 1898). 

Both these works, and principally the second and larger one, throw 
much light upon the history of Arras, a centre of wealth, culture, and 
literary achievements in Northern France in the thirteenth century, 
and upon the history of French poetry, and especially the drama, Mr, 
Ciuy’s essay owes a great deal—much more, indeed, than he seems to be 
willing to admit—to Leopold Bahlsen’s excellent dissertation, Adam de la 
Hale's Dramen und das “Jus du pelerin” (1884, 1885), It arrives, however, 
at more extensive and, as it would seem, better and safer results, since its 
author has been enabled by favorable circumstances to make use of a great 
many thirteenth century documents hidden in French archives and libra- 
ries which refer to Arras, contemporary poets and friends or protectors of 
poets, and to persons and events mentioned or alluded to in Adan de la 
Hale’s works, 

It is likely that several of those results would be modified and rectified 
in a great measure, if some other competent scholar would study all these 
questions “an ort und stelle,’ and examine carefully the sources themselves 
from which Mr. Guy has derived his statements and opinions, and perhaps 
also some other pertinent documents that might be discovered in the 
medieval records of Northern France and Belgium. 
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THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 238. 


The third session of the meeting was opened by the Presi- 
dent on Thursday at 2.30 p. m. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurey’s 
accounts were found to be correct, 


The Committee on Place of Meeting reported in favor of 
accepting the invitation extended by the Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. C, C. Harrison, to hold the 
next meeting of the Association in Philadelphia. This 
report was accepted as indicating the Association’s preference 
of place for the holding of the proposed Philologieal Con- 
gress (see Proceedings for 1898, p. xv f.). The Secretary was 
authorized to act on behalf of the Association in the final 
determination of the matter by correspondence with the 
societies taking part in the Congress, 

The committee also reported an invitation extended by 
President Charles W. Eliot to hold a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Harvard University. The Association thereupon 
voted to accept President Eliot's invitation for the Annual 
Meeting of the year 1901. 


Professor Edward H, Magill, as chairman of the committee 
on “ International Correspondence” (see Proceedings for 1808, 
p. xxii), read the following report : 


The subject of a correspondence between students of different nations 
who are pursuing the study of the modern languages having been brought 
to the attention of this Association last year by a paper presented at the 
annual meeting at Charlottesville, Va,, and afterwards published in Vodern 
Language Notes for February, © committee was appointed to report upon 
thin subject at the next annual meeting of the Association, In pursuance 
of this appointment, your committee have exchanged views by correspond: 
ence and held one meeting for final consideration of the subject before 
presenting their report. 
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A full report upon the origin, progress, and general condition of this 
correspondence was prepared by Professor Gaston Mouchet, of the Ecole 
Colbert, Paris, Vice-President of the Franco-English Department, early in 
the present year, which has been translated and published in the June 
number of Education (Boston), and circulated widely among the teachers of 
modern languages of this country. It will be seen by this report that a 
correspondence between professors and teachers of different countries, called 
the Correspondance Pédagogique Internationale, has now become an im- 
portant part of this work, and is under special charge of the large French 
committee, of which Professor Buisson, of the Sorbonne, is President. 

The two points especially emphasized in the discussion last year were: 
first, an investigation of the whole subject of the international corre- 
spondence with a view of determining its usefulness as an aid in modern 
language instruction; and, secondly, the consideration of the desirability 
of appointing a standing committee to make the subject further known in 
America, and, if found desirable, to act as an intermediary agent with 
foreign committees in obtaining correspondents. Toward these two points 
the attention of your committee has been especially directed. 

The idea of this international correspondence in its present form was 
first introduced by Professor P. Mieille, now of the Lycée de Tarbes, 
France, and first applied to France and England, he being a professor of 
English in that Lycée. It has now been a little more than three years 
since this introduction, and aided by the Review of Reviews, London, Editor 
W. T. Stead; the Revue Universitaire, Paris, Eds., Armand Colin et Cie.; 
the Manuel Général de Instruction Primaire, Paris, Eds. Hachette et Cie. ; 
and the Cogeordia, Paris, Ed., M. Lombard; it has made much progress in 
the two countries where first introduced, and has also extended to Germany, 
Italy, Spain, the United States, and Canada, From a letter of the inventor 
of the system, Professor Mieille, under date of September 27, we extract 
the following: “ Everywhere where the professors have taken the subject 
to heart, the correspondence has succeeded well. In France alone more 
than 200 institutions for secondary instruction, and nearly 300, including 
the free colleges and the normal schools, have adopted the correspondence, 
But there are still a certain number, especially in the free schools, which 
remain behind.” Professor Mieille has recently addressed a letter to the 
Directors of these schools throughout France, which will, he thinks, be 
the means of bringing into the work most of the schools not already 
engaged in it, In this letter he refers to the various journals and indi- 
viduals who have promoted the correspondence, including, besides those 
already named in this report, Misa Williams, Professeur aux de 
Sdvres et de Fontenay aux Roses, and in charge of the Women’s Section 
of the Franco-English correspondence, whose address is No, 6 rue de la 
Sorbonne, Paris; and Dr, K. A, Martin Hartmann, of Leipsic, who has 
established a bureau there for the correspondence of German students, 
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with students of other nations who are pursuing the study of the modern 
languages. From this letter of Professor Mieille to the Directors of P\))\j, 
Instruction, we quote as follows: “After three years of existence it may |e 
said that the Correspondance Scolaire Internationale has proved a success, 
Without having yet realized the marvellous results which have been pre. 
dicted for it, it has modestly made its way, and the few critics which i: 
excited in the beginning have not resisted the logic of facts nor the elo. 
quence of figures. More than 10,000 correspondents, at the lowest estinite, 
exchange 20,000 letters per month, and more than 200,000 per year, whic! 
is an unanswerable proof that the correspondence has definitely taken it 
place in our system of instruction in modern languages. The majority of 
our professors have quickly appreciated its practical advantages, and |\ay: 
definitely adopted the method in their regular instruction.” 

With reference to the desirability of a general introduction of this corre. 
spondence in our own literary institutions, the following consideration» are 
presented ; experience shows that, with ordinary oversight, the internations| 
correspondence stimulates interest in the work in two ways: 

First. By bringing students into some degree of intimate contact with 
contemporary foreign life, thus contributing to their general culture and 
broadening their ideas and sympathies. 

Secondly, By furnishing an obvious motive to correct composition in the 
foreign tongue. 

Other incidental advantages also arise: 

First. The benefit derived from comparisons of the mother tongue and 
foreign idiom involved in the correction of errors in foreign correspondent: 
letters, 

Secondly, As the vocabulary employed by the foreigner will alimont 
always be that of ordinary intercourse, the foreign letters furnish an 
abundance of those genuine colloquial phrases, the memorizing and rep: ti 
tion of which are so valuable and so highly recommended in the report of 
the Committee of Twelve (Section vit, 2), 

In dwelling upon these advantages the committee does not wish to mak: 
extravagunt claims, nor forget that the solid usefulness of the plan tics 
within certain limits, For example, it is not to be expected that, in a 
given class, a majority, or perhaps even a third, should voluntarily take up 
the work, and prosecute it faithfully for a satisfactory length of tine 
Moreover there will always be some who undertake it from curiosity, and 
who will soon find the real labor irksome, These are they that have no 
depth of earth, But because some fail to profit by an opportunity is no 
reason from withholding it from others, and experience shows that in au 
earnest clara, with a wide-awake instructor, a good proportion will con 
scientiously undertake at least one correspondent, 

This committee is, therefore, united in believing that the international 
correspondence can, with average students, be made a valuable adjunet to 
foreign language study, especially in the earlier years, and that it certainly 
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deserves a full and impartial trial by interested teachers. After all, it is 
only one more means toward creating something of the foreign atmosphere 
in the class room, and that this is an advantage does not, we believe, require 
argument. 

The amount of attention that can be given to this work in the class room 
will depend upon circumstances, and will vary in different institutions, 
In class work time is a very important element, and surely but little if any 
time can be given for the correspondence in class in large institutions, 
where French and German are taught by instructors to blocks of 125, as is 
sometimes the case. In smaller classes some reading of letters received, 
and comments upon them, will be found interesting and profitable. But 
even where no time can be given in class, the correspondence carried on by 
the students themselves can be made very profitable, and the advantages of 
it are soon seen by the more rapid and satisfactory class work of those who 
are thus engaged, 

We therefore conclude that in view of the various considerations pre- 
sented in this report, the subject is one which may well claim the serious 
attention of the representative body of professors and instructors of modern 
languages, and we would respectfully recommend that this committee be 
continued (with some names added), and that its duties shall be to propa- 
gate this system of correspondence throughout our own country, and 
codperate, as way may open, with foreign committees to secure corres 
spondents, to impart more of system and coherence to the work, and make 
a report of their labors to this association at the annual meeting next year, 

We may mention in closing that high schools are making inquiries as to 
the introduction of the correspondence into their classes, and it seems 
to us that such correspondence should be encouraged in any of our schools 
among students who have pursued the study of the foreign languages under 
competent instructors for even a single year, 

We add further as encouragement in this work that on the 20th of May, 
1807, the Modern Language Axsociation of Saxony, Germany, issued a 
circular letter drawing attention to their central bureau for establishing the 
international correspondence between German students and those of other 
nations pursuing the study of the modern languages, ‘This movement is 
largely promoted by Dr, R. A. Martin Hartmann, whose address is Koenig- 
liches Gymnasium, Leipsic, Germany, Dr, Hartmann states in a recent 
circular that their central burenu has enrolled the names of about 6,000 
students in the past two years, and that 475 institutions for the higher 
education in England, France, Germany, and the United States are engaged 
in this correspondence, He further states that twenty-nine of these insti- 
tutions are in the United States, and that nearly all of these have entered 
upon this work since January last, You will therefore perceive that the 
attention drawn to the subject at the Charlottesville meeting last Christmas, 
the report of Committee of Twelve on Modern Languages, since issued, 
and the labors of this committee have not been without important practi- 
cal results, 
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This report was accepted, the committee was continued, 
and enlarged by the additional appointment of Professors 
James W. Bright, C. H. Grandgent, T. Atkinson Jenkins, 
W. S. Currell, and L. E. Menger. 


The Secretary then read the following communication relat- 
ing to the Thousandth Anniversary of King Alfred the Great: 


To the Modern Language Association of America :— 


The Thousandth Anniversary of the death of King Alfred the Great 
will be observed as an International Commemoration of the King in the 
summer of the year 1901. All English-speaking men, without distinction 
of creed, nation, or party, will unite in doing honor to the memory of 
the King under whose administration the first great impulse was given to 
those forces which have produced English, or more broadly Anglo-Saxon, 
nationality, character, and culture. 

The Celebration will consist chiefly in (1) the erection of a statue of the 
King in the City of Winchester. The site for the statue has been granted 
by the Corporation of Winchester, and the execution of the statue (which 
will be in bronze) has been committed to Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, the 
eminent English sculptor. 

(2) A Public Hall will perhaps be erected in the City of Winchester to 
serve as a Museum of Early English History and English Antiquities. 
The Committee hope to acquire a portion of the grounds of Wolvesey 
Palace as an adjunct to the site for the museum, and with a view to pre- 
serve forever the beautiful ruins of Wolvesey Castle. 

(3) At the time of the Commemoration a meeting of scholars represent- 
ing the Learned Societies of the English-speaking world will be held in 
the City of Winchester. The programme of this meeting will embrace 
papers and addresses of high scientific character on subjects relating to 
Alfred and his period, and to Anglo-Saxon national development dating 
from his time. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Committee for America, on behalf of the 
Committee and of the Royal Societies of England, hereby respectfully 
invites the codperation of The Modern Language Association of America 
in suggesting subjects appropriate to the programme of this meeting, and 
by appointing three or more of its members to prepare papers on the 
selected subjects, and as delegates to represent the Association at the meet- 
ing. The time for this meeting will probably be fixed in the first week 
of July, 1901. 

It is also hoped that The Modern Language Association of America will 
give further token of coéperation by contributing in money to the funds of 
the memorial. Private contributions from the members of the Association 
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are also earnestly requested. A complete list of all the contributors will 
finally be published. 

All communications should be directed to the American Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Memorial. 


Very respectfully, 


James W. BriGut, 
American Honorary Secretary. 


Jouxs Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Md., 15 Dec., 1899. 


As one of the Honorary Secretaries for America of the 
Early English Text Society, the Secretary also invited the 
attention of the Association to the proposed commemoration 
of Dr. F. J. Furnivall’s seventy-fifth birthday. 


The President appointed the following committee to con- 
sider the Association’s literary contributions to the King 
Alfred memorial programme: Professors J. W. Bright, Albert 
8. Cook, George Hempl, G. L. Kittredge, J. B. Henneman, 
W. E. Mead, and J. M. Manly. 


On motion of Professor Calvin Thomas the contribution 
in money to be made by the Association to the King Alfred 
Memorial and to Dr. Furnivall’s celebration was left to be 
determined by the Executive Council of the Association. 


By a unanimous vote Dr. F. J. Furnivall, of London, was 
elected an Honorary Member of the Association, 


On motion of Professor Fonger De Haan, which was 
seconded by Professor C. C. Marden, the Association elected 
to honorary membership Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, of 
Madrid, Spain. 


In accordance with resolutions offered by Professors George 
Hempl, J. B. Henneman, and James W. Bright, the Associa- 
tion passed a vote of deep regret at the death, during the 
year 1899, of the following members of the Association : 
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W. M. Baskerville, Vanderbilt University. 
Daniel G, Brinton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Susan R, Cutler, Chicago, Il, 

A. N, van Daell, Mass, Inst. of Technology. 
George A. Hench, University of Michigan. 
Eugene Kélbing, Breslau, Germany. 

J. Luquiens, Yale University, 


The reading of papers was resumed, 


13, “A study of Pope’s Imitations of Horace.” By Pro- 
fessor James W. Tupper, of Western University, London, 
Ont. [Printed in Publications, xv, 181 f.] 


Ys 14. “Germanic elements in King Horn.” By Professor 
fi George H. McKnight, of Ohio State University. [Printed 
; in Publications, xv, 221 f.] 


15. “The present status of Rhetorical theory.” By Dr. 
Gertrude Buck, of Vassar College. [Printed in Modern 
Language Notes, March, 1900.} 


16. “An incident in the Poema de Fernan Gonzalez.” By 
Professor C. C. Marden, of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[Printed in Revue Hispanique, vu (1900), p. 22 f.] 
f The primary object of the paper was to establish the relation between 
‘ if / certain portions of the Spanish epic poem and the corresponding chapters 
By | of the Prose Chronicle of Alfonso the Wise, both of which were written in 
ae the thirteenth century. The Count of Castille, Fernan Gonzalez, is one 
{ta of the most interesting figures in old Spanish literature, and the poem 
=f _ written in his honor contains the earliest known version of many legends 
x of Christian Spain. One of these legends relates how the maiden La Cava 
a was wronged by the Gothic King Roderick, and how her father, Count 
a) Julian, avenged his daughter’s disgrace by bringing the Arabs into Spain 
ti A and overthrowing the Gothic monarchy. In another portion of the poem 
ais we are told how the vassal, Count Fernan Gonzalez, sold to King Sancho a 
it horse and a hawk; by an ingenious trick, however, the price was made so 
a exorbitant that the king was glad to settle the account by granting inde- 
4 pendence to Castille. A third legend tells how the same count killed King 
a Sancho of Navarre in battle, and how a French relative of the dead 


king came into Spain with a large army in order to avenge his kinsman’s 
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death, The invader was slain, however, and his body was sent back to 
France together with sufficient money to pay the funeral accessories, 

Now, this last mentioned story was copied, almost word for word, by 
Alfonso the Wise when he composed his Prose Chronicle of the World, and 
the same story is preserved, likewise, in a fifteenth-century copy of the 
original Poem of Fernan Gonzalez, though the copyist did not hesitate to 
alter and expand the original legend, Professor Marden then proceeded 
to discuss these three versions of the story, showed how the many diver- 
gencies had crept in, and, finally, established the date of the original poem, 


17, “The curse-idea in Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris,” 
By Dr, C, A. Eggert, of Chicago, Il. 


18. ‘ Problematical characters in German fiction.” By 
Professor A. B. Faust, of Wesleyan University. 


Goethe has defined problematical natures as such “who can never master 
the situation into which they are placed, yet to whom no situation in life 
is adequate” (for the exercise of their talents). They are persons of great 
endowments, yet they fail to seize the opportunities that present them- 
selves, and grow resentful because the great opportunity commensurate 
with their abilities has never arrived. Though generally they have them- 
selves to blame, nevertheless their failure is pathetic, for the ornamental 
gifts that nature has bestowed upon them are but a weak defense against a 
cruel fate, or a useless weapon for the performance of a solemn duty. 
Gifted fools of fortune, elegant misfits, titans (as Jean Paul expresses it) 
“that would make a cross-bow of the milky-way, yet lack the bow-string to 
span the distance,” they consume their lives in a hopeless struggle against 
opposing forces, Examples of the problematical character are abundant 
in all literatures, the one of which Goethe has given such a masterly expo- 
sition is Shakespeare’s Hamlet, “the oak planted in a flower-pot,’”’ the 
scholar called upon to avenge a monstrous crime. An instance in recent 
literature is furnished by the works of Henrik Ibsen, whose dramas teem 
with problematical personages. It is the purpose of this paper to show 
that, beginning with the wavering heroes of Goethe’s works and extending 
to the present time, the problematical character has never been absent 
from German fiction. It has exerted a baneful influence on the works of 
Jean Paul, Spielhagen, Keller (der griine Heinrich), Sudermann, and 
though the type has sometimes been skillfully wrought, the defect lies in 
its mora] deformity, and its proximity to falseness and unreality. 


President and Mrs, Seth Low received the members of the 
Association at their residence, corner of 64th Street and 
Madison Avenue, on Thursday evening at 9 o’clock. 
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FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The fourth session began at 9.30 a. m. Friday, December 29, 


19. “The appositive participle in Anglo-Saxon.” By 
Professor Morgan Callaway, Jr., of the University of Texas, 
This paper was discussed by Professor J. W. Bright. 


20. “The Lambeth version of Havelok.” By Mr. E. k 
Putnam, of Harvard University. [Printed in Publications, 
xv, 1f.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors W. E. Mead and 
J. W. Bright. 


21. “On Modern English Dictionaries.” By Miss Julia 
Pauline Leavens, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. E. Greene, J. 
M. Hart, H. A. Todd, O. F. Emerson, J. W. Bright, and 
F. H. Stoddard. 


22. “ Figurative elements in the terminology of English 
Grammar.” By Professor F. N. Scott, of the University of 
Michigan. 


The paper called attention to the singular futility of most teaching of 
English grammar in the primary and secondary schools, and attempted to 
account for it, in part, on the ground that the figurative or imaginative 
influence of grammatical terminology has not been sufficiently taken into 
account by the teacher. Children cannot think abstractly. It is impossi- 
ble for them at the start to grasp the abstract meaning of highly general 
terms like ‘ case,’ ‘ object,’ ‘government,’ and the like. Consequently, when 
these terms are first presented, unless there is some counteracting influence, 
children attach to them all sorts of absurd and incongruous images. I[n- 
vestigations show that ‘case,’ for example, is commonly interpreted by the 
child as a box, or chest of drawers; it has even been connected with 
the covering of sausages. ‘Government’ suggests the relation of a king 
and his subject. ‘Parts of speech’ is often taken to mean the lips, the 
tongue and the palate. An ‘irregular verb’ is conceived of as ‘naughty.’ 
These images being often extremely vivid and persistent, give a false color 
to the entire subject of grammar, confuse and dishearten the beginner, and 
nullify the efforts of the conscientious teacher. 
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As a remedy for the evil the author of the paper proposed not a new 
terminology, but a different conception of grammar, He would establish a 
more intimate connection between grammar and living speech. Language 
should be regarded as « vital bond between man and his fellow-men. 
Grammar should be a study of the structure and function of this bond. It 
is not difficult for the teacher to connect the terminology of grammar, thus 
conceived, with the concrete interests of the pupils, and to guide the 
figurative suggestions of the terms into the proper channels, 


This paper was discussed by Professors F. H. Stoddard, 
H. E. Greene, J. W. Bright, A. Gudeman, H. A. Todd, and 
Charles Harris, 


23. “Vita Meriadoci: an Arthurian romance now first 
edited from the Cottonian Ms, Faustina B. vi. of the British 
Museum.” By Professor J, Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr 
College. [Read by title.] [Printed in Publications, xv, 
326 f.] 


[The American Dialect Society held its Annual Meeting 


at 12 o’clock.] 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


The fifth and closing session of the meeting was called to 
order at 2.30 p. m., Friday, December 29. 


24, “The influence of Court Masques on the drama, 1605- 
15.” By Dr. Ashley H. Thorndike, of Western Reserve 
University. [Printed in Publications, xv, 114 f.] 


After accepting the report of the Nominating Committee, 
the following officers were elected for the year 1900: 


President : Thomas R. Price, Columbia University. 
Secretary : James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 
Treasurer: Herbert E. Greene, Johns Hopkins University. 
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Executive Council. 


Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania. 
Gustav Gruener, Yale University. 

Pelham Edgar, Victoria University. 

R. E. Blackwell, Randolph Macon College. 

E. 8. Joynes, South Carolina College. 

T. Atkinson Jenkins, Vanderbilt University. 
Ewald Fluegel, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Starr W. Cutting, University of Chicago. 

Benj. P. Bourland, University of Michigan. 


Phonetie Section. 


President: A. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary : George Hempl, University of Michigan. 


Pedagogical Section. 


President: F. N. Scott, University of Michigan. 
Secretary : W. E. Mead, Wesleyan University. 


Editorial Committee. 


C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of Chicago. 


25. “On the date of the Rimed Chronicle of the Cid.” By 
Dr. B. P. Bourland, of the University of Michigan. 


The so-called Rimed Chronicle of the Cid is written on leaves 188-204 of 
manuscript Espagnol 12 in the National Library of Paris. The manuscript 
also contains the fourth part of the'Estoria General de Espafia. The Rimed 
Chronicle was first described by Octor, in his catalogue of the Spanish manu- 
scripts of the National Library, and was first printed, from a copy by 
Francisque Michel, by Ferdinand Wolf, in the Wiener Jahrbuch fiir 
Literatur, for 1846. This copy was reprinted by Duran, in his Romancero 
General, and various portions have appeared elsewhere. The manuscript, 
which is of the beginning of the fifteenth century, is in good preservation, 
and offers few paleographical difficulties. 
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The Rimed Chronicle of the Cid is a fragment, consisting in prose and 
verse, of about 1200 lines. Its contents include a condensed chronicle of 
the affairs of Castile from Pelayo to Ferdinand I, with accounts of the 
genealogy of the Kings of Castile—and of Rodrigo of Bivar, the Cid, and 
a more detailed account of deeds and adventures done by Rodrigo in the 
service of the King Ferdinand. The relation is most fanciful—and the 
story ends abruptly in the midst of the account of Rodrigo’s fabled war upon 
the Pope and the King of France. 

The determination of the date of the fragment rests on various internal 
considerations, which are, in general, of a text-critical and exegetical 
nature. (1.) The text is very corrupt. It abounds in glosses and lacunae 
and offers every sign of an extensive remanipulation. (2.) Though the 
language is in the main that of the end of the xrv century, it presents very 
numerous traces of a much earlier Spanish. (3.) The metre is extremely 
rough and irregular, and is occasionally entirely lost. (4.) In design it 
was a fourteen syllabled verse, with long, irregular divisions of 4-o, é-o and 
6 assonances. 

The foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion that the monument 
itself is much older than the manuscript ; the various historical or quasi- 
historical references of the text all point to the first half of the thirteenth 
century as the probable date. 


26. “Dictation and Composition in Modern Language 
teaching.” By Professor Edward 8. Joynes, of South Caro- 
lina College. 

[For want of time read by title. ] 


The Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation on the subject of Preparatory Requirements in French and German 
marks a new epoch in modern language study in this country—or perhaps 
I may say, the close or consummation of an epoch dating from the organiza- 
tion of the Modern Language Association itself in December 1883. The 
latter event signalized the formal admission, into the broadening circle of 
liberal education, of a new discipline which till then, with increasing but 
unorganized force, had been struggling for recognition. It was the first 
organized expression in this country of professional consciousness and co- 
operation—the first corporate self-assertion on the part of modern language 
teachers as co-laborers and colleagues in a common work. As such its 
influence has been wide and profound. The Modern Language Association 
has given direction, inspiration, purpose, and expression to the wonderful 
progress which has since ensued ; and, for its actual results as well as for 
the profound foresight of its conception and its admirable management, it 
will stand—long after his own noble work shall have ceased—as a monu- 
ment of honor to its father and founder, Professor A. Marshall Elliott. It 
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is the Modern Language Association that not only created, but made powsi- 
ble, the Committee of Twelve, whose Keport, as | have said, marks a new 
and higher stage of professional progress, and of promise for the future, 
As I read that document, with its wealth of learning and professional skil|, 
as I note the names of the able men,—many of them young men, represent- 
ing the foremost institutions of the country,—who constitute the Commitice, 
as I see the wealth of the material on which they have been able to draw, 
in their recommendations and suggestions, as | mark the confident yet 
modest tone in which they set forth the now-assured claims of our de; art- 
ment in education, and as I contrast all this with the conditions of my own 
earlier professional life, | feel that | may be pardoned for expressing the 
personal sentiment of thankfulness that I have lived to see this day. \s | 
recall the beginning of my own work, in 1866, when | was one of the very 
few titular professors of modern language in the country whose work was 
yet recognized in any degree of liberal arts; as | remember my own timid 
pleas,—first in the Kducational Journal of Virginia, in 1889, and later in 1576 
before the National Educational Association, for the recognition of Modern 
Languages in the scheme of higher education; as I think of the meagre 
and inadequate materials on which we could draw for our teaching at that 
day, and especially of my own imperfect eflorts to enlarge these, I fee! that 
the key note of this paper should be that of gratitude and congratulation,— 
and such, indeed, it is intended to be. | think no ove could rejoice more 
heartily than I do—for few can so keenly realize the facts—in all the pro- 
gress and promise to which this Report bears testimony; and most heartily 
do : congratulate my younger colleagues upon the improved conditions and 
opportunities under which it is now their privilege to work, What has 
been done is only the prophecy of what they shall do. 

It would be superfluous—even impertinent—for me to say that the Report 
of such a Committee is admirable and most valuable. As an embodinent, 
and even an anticipation, of the best thought and practice in modern 
language teaching, it will long siand as an epoch-making document, for 
guidance and for inspiration. Especially it seems to me to be masterly in 
its exposition of method, both in its analysis of the several methods and in 
its estimate of the nature and value of method itself. It conveys, without 
offense, a warning against that domination of mere method, or of contend- 
ing methods, with which we have been threatened. It recognizes that 
method is, after all, only a means—a medium or instrument for the expres- 
sion of personality ;—that no single method can be essentially or altogether 
the best, nor any method equally good for all teaching; and that the best 
method, indeed, is made of all that is best in each and best adapted to the 
actual character and condition of each teacher or class, Yet not the less is 
the analysis of the various methods, as presented in the Report, most 
instructive and helpful. There are also other passages which might be 
selected for special commendation. But this is needless. The Keport, as a 
whole, will speak for itself to all thoughtful teachers. 
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If on a single point I venture upon criticism, it is only because I feel that 
I have something to say on a topic of importance which I think has not 
been duly considered by the Committee. In criticising the work of a Com- 
mittee composed of gentlemen so far superior to myself in the opportunities 
and advantages of scholarship, I can appeal only to personal experience ; 
for this is the sole ground on which I could possibly add anything to their 
store. In the 40 years—since 1858—that I have been teaching modern 
language, there is hardly anything in the way of method that I have not 
tried, in the constant effort to do better. At any rate, this personal 
experience is all I have to offer. Tested as it has been by long and constant 
effort, it is possibly worthy of consideration, At least this must be my 
apology for the personal tone of the following remarks By compensation 
I promise they shall be brief, and though other topics, closely connected 
with my main thought, tempt to occasional criticism, I shall confine 
myself strictly to the subject indicated in the title of this paper. 

My thesis is: 1. That writing by dictation should have a much larger 
place in modern language teaching than is accorded to it by the Committee 
of Twelve. 

2. That this larger place should be found, in part, by substituting such 
writing by dictation, largely if not wholly, for composition, or written trans- 
lation into the foreign language, during the earlier stages of instruction. 

Only small importance is accorded to dictation in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. Under German it is merely mentioned as “helpful in learning to 
spell” (p. 1413), and discontinued after the first year. Under French it is 
mentioned as the last item of “the work to be done” in the elementary and 
the intermediate courses; but in no case are its results included in ‘the aim 
of the instruction.” Nowhere is its importance stressed, or the value of its 
discipline expounded, or even suggested. Indeed, by implication, it is 
even discredited. On p. 1422, in what seems to mea rather extreme con- 
cessiou to “the demand for more spoken French in the class-room’ the 
Report says: “In reproducing French sentences, several can be spoken in 
the time needed to write one.” This truism, if taken seriously, discredits of 
course all written exercises; but it is hardly meant to be taken scriously. 
Indeed it is stated by the Committee only as a part of the claims Of the 
special advocates of colloquial work in the class-room—whom I take to be 
mainly the natural methodists and their disciples. Such colloquial exer- 
cises, as it seems to me, unless under exceptionally favorable conditions, 
must be either very meagre or very superficial, and hence have but little 
educating value. So far at least as I have had opportunity to observe 
results, they do not correspond to the claims here made; still less is it clear 
that “the rapidity of speech” is favorable, as is claimed, to either the 
“exact perception” or the “ vivid conception” of literary form. The case 
in favor of such oral exercises, however strong in itself, cannot be made out 
by contrast with the worst features of slovenly and inexact translation, as 
here seems to be attempted. 
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But the same context fortunately supplies the antidote to the erroneous 
view here suggested. It is true that “tongue and ear are most efficient aids 
to memory,” and that it is false “todepend on the eye alone.” But it js 
equally false to exclude or to depreciate the value of the eye, which under 
our conditions has largely—perhaps too largely—become our chief medium 
of contact with language and literature. It is precisely here that we find the 
strongest argument in favor of dictation as a philosophical process. [pn 
dictation we have the most perfect combination of faculties and functions. 
There is the accurate tongue, speaking to the listering and discriminating 
ear; there is the reproductive hand, bringing back to the intelligent and 
critical eye that which the mind has heard by the ear :—all the faculties of 
perception, conception, and expression are alert and in harmonious codpera- 
tion. I can imagine no method that could appeal more strongly to the 
attention or to the intelligence: I think I can say from experience that 
none more powerfully arouses the interest, the zeal or the pride of the 
student. (I may add that, even in teaching English, I think no method js 
more stimulating or helpful to young pupils.) Its value includes not spell- 
ing only—tho’ this is no small matter—nor word form only, whether ortho- 
graphical or grammatical ; but all that belongs to grammar, phrase, or sen- 
tence, from the closest transliteration for beginners, through progressively 
freer paraphrase to original expression. Al] that is possible in composition 
or retranslation—whether in grammatical sentences or by paraphrase—is 
equally possible in dictation ;—to which must be added that as an aid to 
accurate pronunciation, as a stimulus to alert attention, and as conducive to 
that sprachyefiihl which rests so largely upon the quick apprehension of the 
significance of the spoken language, it presents distinct »dvantages which no 
form of written composition can possibly secure. It is my earnest hope 
that this statement, which rests upon very large experience, may induce some 
of my colleagues to test the question for themselves—not only in French 
but in German—at least through the earlier stages of work. 

This brings me to the second point of my thesis:—that dictation should 
be substituted for composition, largely if not wholly, during the earlier 
stages of instruction. 

This proposition rests not only upon the alleged advantages of dictation 
as above indicated, but also, distinctly, upon the disadvantages and difficul- 
ties of composition, for beginners. Whatever form of composition may be 
adopted, whether by grammar sentences illustrating form or idiom, or by 
text paraphrases (and it seems to be conceded that, while either method may 
be abused, both are useful), its progress must needs be slow. The work of 
seeking for forms of expression in an unfamiliar language is essentially 
difficult; for it is a reversal of the natural order of thought, which is to 
express the unknown in terms of the known :—even the brightest students 
find this work difficult and burdensome at first. Now the slow and laborious 
progress thus enforced comes to the beginner at the very time when sound 
teaching requires that his progress should be most rapid. Whatever 
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general method may be preferred, it seems to me that all teachers would 
agree that the student should be brought, as quickly as possible, to feel the 
foreign language as language—to feel, as a pupil of mine once said, “ that it 
means something.” For this purpose the essential elements of grammatical 
form should be learned at first—not thoroughly indeed—but as rapidly as 
possible. To a great extent this should be done not even by systematic and 
progressive lessons, but by anticipation of most essential topics, in a cursory 
view. As little time as possible should be given, at first, to the recitation 
or classification of paradigms. All that is now necessary is that the pupil 
shall recognize the forms when he sees them. Just as soon as possible, he 
should be brought into contact with the language en masse, in the form 
of actual, significant, interesting discourse, whether in a graduated Reader 
or in other easy text. Till this is done all is dreary work of memory which 
no skill can illuminate :—the only remedy is to shorten it. Now it is right 
here that the requirement of composition in any form from the beginner 
becomes, in my opinion, a positive disadvantage, from its necessarily slow 
and laborious progress. It has been, I believe, the traditional custom,— 
derived perhaps from traditional methods in Latin and Greek, which I 
think as bad there as in the modern languages,—to require a composition 
exercise, from the first, pari passu with each lesson of translation into Eng- 
lish. Such method seems to be indicated in most of our grammars. For 
myself | confess that, following what seemed to be the prescribed authority, 
I followed it for many years, yet under gradually stronger protest. Now, 
for many years, 1 have discarded composition entirely from early study ; 
and I find from experience that the preliminary work, introductory to con- 
nected reading, can thereby be greatly accelerated and shortened. Such a 
preliminary view of grammatical form may be accomplishod, for French or 
German, in from twelve to twenty lessons, according to the grade of the 
class ;—but not so if the successive steps in the early study of the grammar 
must be accompanied by composition exercises. In this view I should have 
the sympathy of my friends, the natural methodists. ‘‘ Nature’ does not 
require that any process shall be learned exhaustively before another step 
istaken, I certainly have the authority of our great and immortal master, 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, whose preface to his German Grammar (1869) is a 
document not less epochal and monumental than the report of the Commit- 
tee of Twelve. Hesays: ‘“ After enough reading to give some familiarity 
with forms and constructions, I would have the writing of exercises begun.”’ 
Now it is during this early period of rapid grammar study and of easy read- 
ing that I find dictation so he)pful, in lieu of composition. ‘This period 
will be longer or shorter for different classes. At least, however, it should 
be prolonged until the first view of grammatical forms and facts is com- 
pleted, and the student is prepared to begin a systematic and formal review 
of the grammar; and still further, in my opinion, until by actual reading 
and by writing from dictation he has gained some familiarity with the form 
and meaning of words and of sentences in the foreign language. Then, 
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when composition is begun, it will be an intelligent handling of living 
forms,—not the laborious piecing together of dead fragments of speech. 
During all this period the work of writing from dictation is full of interest 
and of instruction. Employing both the ear and the eye in harmonious 
codperation, and exhibiting grammatical forms in connected sentences 
instead of mere paradigms, it both quickens the power of comprehension 
and is also an eflective aid to the memory. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for a word as to my own practice in dictation, 
I begin it with the very earliest reading in the grammar. At first from 
each lesson I select a few sentences for exact transliteration. A section of 
the class goes to the blackboard—the others write at their seats. I then 
correct, and grade, the exercises on the blackboard, while the others correct 
their own exercises from these models. Next time another section goes to 
the blackboard, and so on. ‘Ten minutes at the close of each lesson sutiices 
for this work; and there are no papers to be corrected. Soon | introduce 
slight paraphrase: a sentence in the singular will be dictated in the plural ; 
or past will be changed to present tenses, and vice versa ; or direct to indirect 
speech, etc. ; and so on progressively, until finally very free paraphrase, or 
original matter, can be introduced. My testimony is that no exercise thut 
1 have ever tried—and I| have tried almost everything—has been found to 
be so stimulating and so helpful for the beginner ;—and further, that the 
postponement of the work of composition until the beginner's course of 
grammar, reading and dictation has been accomplished, is not a loss, 
but a gain rather, to the composition itself. This does not imply that 
dictation should be discontinued after the early stages. Kather I think it 
should still be continued, along with composition, throughout. 

I trust that the Modern Language Association, and the still wider circle 
of my colleagues who may read this paper, will pardon this effort to con- 
tribute of my own experience to the success of our common work, Some, | 
hope, may be induced to try for themselves the experiment that is here sug- 
gested. ‘These views are offered not in derogation of the Report of the 
Committee, nor in opposition to any method, but only as an additional con- 
tribution to our helps in teaching. It is truly suid by the Committee that 
our department awaits only better teaching, and better teachers, fur its /ull- 
est recognition as the peer—not the rival—of classical study in liberal educa- 
tion, ‘To contribute anything to this result would be felt by me as a great 
privilege and a great reward at the close of a long life of teaching under 
many discouragements, In conclusion, | again congratulate my younger 
colleagues upon the more hopeful conditions which surround their work, and 
I wish for the Modern Language Association increased zeal, influence, and 
usefulness, 


The remaining hour of the session had been reserved for 
the final discussion of the Report of the Committee of Twelve 
(see Proceedings for 1898, p. xxiii); but it was found that the 
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Association was prepared to adopt the Report without further 
discussion, and without changes in the printed text. It was 
briefly argued by Professors Calvin Thomas, W. T. Hewitt, 
and H. C. G. von Jagemann, that the Report in its present 
form was admirably adapted to suggest experimentation, 
and that its revision into more definite expression on several 
subjects should await the experience of the next five or more 
years. The motion, therefore, offered by Professor Calvin 
Thomas, to accept the Report as printed (see Proceedings for 
1898, p. xxiv), and to discharge the Committee was passed 
by a unanimous vote of the Association. 

The Secretary presented the following letter, from the Sec- 
retary of the Irish Historical Society of Maryland. Time 
could not be allowed for the reading of the entire letter; it was 
therefore decided to defer the consideration of the letter. 


Tue RevivaL or THE GAELIC LANGUAGE. 


The President and Members of the Modern Language Association of America, 


Gentlemen :—Through the kindness of your courteous Secretary, Professor 
James W. Bright, | am permitted to call your attention to the efforts being 
made for the preservation of the Gaelic language (the native language of 
the Irish Celts) as a spoken language. 

Owing to circumstances which | will not enlarge upon, the language has 
been slowly dying since the 16th century, being gradually superseded by 
English as the spoken language of the Irish race. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the most rigorous laws were enforced 
against the use of the Irish language, and that it was forbidden to be 
taught, the Irish race clung to their language with wonderful tenacity 
(when circumstances are considered), and it was not until this century that 
the Irish became, as it were, alienated from their language. 

Slowly but surely the dominant influence of the English people over 
Ireland, resulted in the discontinuance of Irish as a spoken tongue; Eng- 
lish became the language of everyday life, was taught to Irish children in 
the so-called National Schools (corresponding to our Public Schools), was 
the medium of printed matter, and finally the Irish language became a 
curiosity in many parts of Ireland. The class which held to it most 
tenaciously was the agricultural population of the west of Ireland which 
had least come in contact with English-speaking people. 

There were always in the dark days of the last three centuries, scholars 
who loved the old language and studied it reverently; and there was never 
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a time, even in the most cruel times of persecution, that there was 11 a 
certain amount of native literature in the Gaelic, produced and circulated 
among the people. 

About 50 years ago some of the great Irish scholars of the period ea!led 
attention to the necessity of some vigorous action being taken to prescrye 
the language from extinction; and Thomas Davis (who more truly deserves 
to be called the national poet of Ireland than Thomas Moore) showed the 
necessity of the Irish keeping alive their language, if they wished to be 
regarded as a race separate and distinct from the people who are generally 
but erroneously called Anglo-Saxons. 

However, little was done. It is true there were scholarly Irishmen \ lio 
clung to the old tongue, and took pleasure in perusing the old manuseri)ts, 
but their interest was largely of the antiquarian or pedantic nature, and 
was content to find an outlet in clearing up some obscure passage, or seare|\- 
ing for some rare form of idiomatic expression. 

The popular indifference went on until 1877, when the first really im- 
portant step was taken to place the Lrish language in the position it should 
hold,—as the vernacular of the Irish race. 

The Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language was founded in 
Dublin in the year 1877. This society issued three little books for the 
teaching of the Irish language, viz.: the First, Second, and Third Irish Books 
specimens of which I have the pleasure to present to your society, (Of 
these text-books, up to 1897, 128,521 copies had been sold. This was 
exclusive of the copies which had been sold in America by publishers who 
issued reprints of the text-books here. 

Associated with this society, and interested in the furtherance of its object, 
were the following named learned gentlemen, who were not Irishmen: 

Professor Roehrig, Cornell University; John Rhys, M. A., Professor of 
Celtic Languages, University of Oxford; de Jubanville D’Arbois, Collige 
de France, Paris; Mons. Emile Ernault, Paris; Mir Aulad Ali, Professor 
of Oriental Languages; Professor Hugo Schuchardt, University of Gratz; 
Dr. Max Nettlau, Vienna; Professor H, Pederson, University of Copen- 
hagen; Dr. Heinrich Zimmer, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, University of Greifswald, Prussia, 

Although these elementary books were comparatively simple, they did 
not give a very definite idea of the pronunciation of Irish words; for it 
must be confessed that [rish orthography is not nearly phonetic, and oflers 
a wide field for the labors of the gentlemen who are interested in the I’hio- 
netic Section of your Association, 

The difficulties a person had in learning to speak Irish from these books 
were: 

(1) Irish orthography was largely unphonetic, 

(2) The sounds of a number of the consonants, and of consonantal com- 
binations, could not be acquired from these books, and had to be acquired 
from a Gaelic speaker. 
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(3) Gaelic speakers were rare, and when found were too shy or too 
ignorant to be of much service; few of them could read or write the Gaelic 
language,—many of them could not read or write English. 

However, this society performed a noble work in interesting many 
students in the language, and in arresting the decay of the language. 

In 1893 the Gaelic League of Ireland was formed. The gentlemen who 
formed this league believed that hitherto the efforts to interest the Irish 
people in what should be their native language, had been on too scholarly 
a basis, and that an effort should be made to meet the requirements of the 
case; that the acquisition of the language should be made as easy as human 
ingenuity could devise, and that an effort should be made to remove or 
explain away every difficulty. 

The result was the eventual publication by the League of the Simple 
Lessons in Irish, in 4 parts, by the Rev. Eugene O’Growney. 

I have sent specimens of the 4 parts of Simple Lessons in Irish, to your 
Secretary. 

Eugene O’Growney was born in 1863, Neither of his parents spoke 
Irish, and there were no Irish speakers in the district in which he lived. 
Indeed, young O’Growney did not know there was an Irish language until 
his 16th year, when he went to college. As soon as the young student 
learned there was an native tongue he at once set about acquiring it. 

In 1882 he entered Maynooth College, a training school for Roman Catho- 
lic priests, During his six years as a student, all his spare time was devoted 
to the study of his beloved language. Among the students at Maynooth 
there were a number who spoke the Irish language, from whom he acquired 
the pronunciation, Once fairly started on the way, O’Growney’s enthusiasm 
compelled him to supplement his studies by vacations spent among Irish- 
speaking people, from whom he picked up idioms and colloquialisms with 
marvelous facility. 

After his ordination as a priest in 1889, he became co-editor of the Gaelic 
Journal, He next applied himself to the adaptation into modern Irish of 
some of the old Irish masterpieces, which were sold at nominal prices, 

In 1891 he was appointed sole editor of the Gaelic Journal, and later on, 
Professor of the newly instituted Chair of Gaelic at Maynooth College. 
Undaunted by the vast field of work before him, he entered on his new duties 
with the same ardor which marked his whole career, He published an Irish 
Grammar, an Irish text-book, and began a handbook of Irish Composition, 

In 1893, at the suggestion of the Archbishop of Dublin, he began the 
series of Simple Lessons in Irish, now the favorite text-books for beginners 
of Irish. They were first published in the Dublin Weekly Freeman, and in 
the Guelic Journal, and later in book form. 

Father O’Growney steadily refused all remuneration for his work, 


“ Disdaining all earth can give, 
He would have taught men from wisdom’s pages.” 
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In 1894 his health broke down asa result of his arduous labors in the 
Irish Language Revival; he was compelled to come to America, and seek 
rest and relief in the mild climate of Arizona, 

Although his life was overshadowed by the certainty of an early death, 
during all his illness his interest and enthusiasm in the Language Move- 
ment never flagged. 

He died in Los Angeles, California, in October of this year, a martyr for 
the Irish Language. 

He was Vice-President of the Gaelic League of Ireland from its organi- 
zation. He was a member of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language, of the Royal Irish Academy, and an associate member of other 
learned societies. 

Althongh Dr. O'Growney had to study the language as a foreigner, hie 
was regarded as the greatest living authority on the spoken language. 

Dr. O’Growney’s little books are wonderful examples of the wide use 
which can be made of phonetics in the teaching of foreign languages. The 
books clearly convey nearly every sound and combination of sounds in the 
Irish language. I feel justified in making this assertion because I have 
verified his teaching through several native Gaelic speakers. Words are 
introduced and grouped according to their sound-relation, each word so 
introduced is respelled phonetically, every paragraph is indexed by num- 
bers, making reference easy, and the whole series is a carefully arranged 
system of graduated lessons. 

Two years after the issuance of O’Growney’s Simple Lessons in Irish, it 
was estimated that the number of real students of Gaelic had increased ten 
times what it was before. 

Armed with the new text book, the Gaelic League was spurred to fresh 
efforts. Realizing that the preservation of the national language was nec- 
essary, of the highest utility, and practicable, they immediately began a 
vigorous effort to extend ‘the organization, and to have the movement placed 
on atruly national basis. 

They realized that one of the greatest possessions of [reland is her litera- 
ture, but even greater than this inheritance is the language which enshrines 
it. That language, despite the proscription of the Penal Laws, and the worse 
proscription of the erroneous system of teaching pursued during the past 
one hundred years, and despite its being ignored in every department of 
public life, still lives in Ireland, being spoken by nearly three-quarters of 
a million of the race, and it lives not as a patois, but as a vigorous, expres- 
sive, flexible speech, capable of being wrought into the highest literary 
form. 

In the fact that the Irish Language so lives lies one of the best hopes for 
the future of the Irish race; for the decay of a language is the measure of 
the decay of a nation, and no country altogether losing its language can 
hope to preserve its historic individuality, On the other hand, history 
shows that the revival of the language of a people precedes any permanent 
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national re-awakening. This is shown clearly in the case of Greece, of 
Belgium, of Hungary, of Bohemia, and of Finland, 

In Ireland, fortunately, unlike those countries, there is no question of the 
revival of the language, only of its rehabilitation, of its obtaining fair play 
side by side with English, especially in the Irish-speaking districts, where 
at present the system of education condemns thousands to practical 
illiteracy, who, taught in a rational manner, would be bi-linguists, with a 
fair chance of the material prosperity which bi-lingual races certainly suc- 
ceed in obtaining. 

With these preliminary remarks, I will explain briefly the methods and 
agencies by which the Gaelic League is carrying on the work of restoring 
to vigorous health, a language which scholars have long since classed as a 
dead language. 

The Gaelic League, which has its central body in Dublin, recognizes that 
language is the essential factor that makes and distinguishes a nation; it is 
willing and anxious to apply the principle to Ireland. Hence the League 
wishes to spread the use of the Irish language as the ordinary spoken 
medium in Ireland, It has devoted itself to this task. The success of its 
labors stand out beyond all cavil, and the growth of the movement has been 
rapid and far-reaching beyond all expectation. 

At the central body there are regularly five weekly classes, in Irish, of 
graduated difficulty; and there is a class for learning songs in Irish. 
Weekly public meetings are held conducted entirely in Irish. Interesting 
papers are read, and debates held. Irish songs, readings, recitations, and 
speeches are delivered. Occasional lectures in English are given for 
propagandist purposes, such as “The influence exercised by Ireland 
in the civilization of Europe,” by Dr. Michael F. Cox, and, “The True 
National Idea,” by the Rev. Dr. Hickey, Prof. of Irish in Maynooth 
College. 

The League publishes a weekly, An Claidheam Soluis (the Sword of 
Light), a copy of which I have sent you. This paper which is bi-lingual, 
is solely devoted to the advancement of the language, by the publication of 
news and articles in Irish on all topics, and in English upon all subjects 
affecting the Irish language. The League publishes also, The Guelic 
Journal, a monthly, which publishes interesting and scholarly articles in 
Irish. The League publishes books and pamphlets suitable for the general 
public which it wishes to influence, and sells the books at cost. They also 
act asa distributing agency for such Irish books as those by the Rev. E. 
Hogan, 8. J.—Phrase Book; Irish Idioms ; Lowe's Principles of Irish Read- 
ing; Mion Chaint (bits of talk), by Rev. Peter O'Leary; History of Irish 
Literature, by Dr. Douglas Hyde, &. The League endeavors to yet the 
Irish newspapers (which are printed in English), to give space to reports 
of events touching the promotion of the language; and latterly they have 
succeeded in persuading some of the Irish weekly papers to devote a part of 
their space to news and articles in the Irish language. 
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The League believed that one of the most important things to accomplis!) 
was to awaken a feeling of pride for the old tongue; for many of those who 
did speak Irish, did so, as it were, stealthily, as tho’ the language were a 
thing to be ashamed of. 

In 1898 the League employed an organizer to go about the country to stir 
up strong public opinion in favor of the language. He travelled in the 
Irish-speaking districts, started new branches, and taught young and 0}, 
Gaelic talkers to read Irish. The inaugural meetings of many of the new 
branches were conducted entirely in Irish. 

This organizer, Mr. Concannon, is a fluent orator, and a man well educate: 
in English, Irish, and Spanish. He was for a while engaged in business in 
Mexico and the United States, and he has carried into the language exten- 
sion some of the energy of American business methods, 

In 1897, the League revived the Irish literary festival—the Oireachtas— 
which had been in abeyance for 850 years. This festival is of the sane 
nature as the Eisteddfod of Wales, which has been of immense value in 
keeping the Welsh language alive. 

The national Oireachtas is held annually in Dublin, and prizes are 
offered for competitions in Irish reading, recitations, poetry, folk-lore, etc. 

The League holds another annual national reunion, a “ Feis Ceoil,” or 
Festival of Music, at which all the songs are in the Irish language, and 
thus endeavor, by music, to familiarize and popularize the language. 

Local meetings are held in various Irish-speaking districts, which are 
conducted upon the plan of the national Oireachtas. 

These branches have classes studying the tongue, and the branches do 
their utmost to influence opinion in its favor. 

At present the system of primary education in Ireland is exclusively 
English. The League, realizing that this is the real root of the matter, 
is making an energetic effort to introduce bi-lingual education. 

(This is somewhat in line with the action of the Germans in some 
American cities inducing the public school authorities to teach German 
along with English, from the beginning of the child’s school career. ) 

Meanwhile, as the Government has not adopted the teaching of Irish 
in the National Schools, the League offers small sums to National School 
teachers who will teach Irish to their pupils outside of their regular 
school courses, and some progress is made in this way. 

The League, wishing to be considered a truly national movement, wisely 
decided to be strictly non-partisan and non-sectarian. It includes among 
its members persons of all creeds and politics. One of its best supporters 
in the north of Ireland was the late Dr. Kane, who was the leader of the 
Orange party there. The League keeps politics out of its affairs, but it 
does not keep aloof from politics altogether. Thus, the new Irish political 
movement, called the “ United Irish League,” has, as one of the planks in 
its platform, a pledge to do its utmost to restore the old language to its 
rightful place, and the Gaelic League compels this new party to have 
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speeches in Irish delivered in Irish-speaking places, The League has 
succeeded in getting a number of the new County Councils to put Irish 
mottoes on their seals, 

Cardinal Logue and many of the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church 
are earnest supporters of the League, and do all they can to heip it. 
In some country districts branches of the League are formed after Mass 
on Sundays, and frequently the parish priest is the instructor in the 
language class. 

The use of Irish in the churches has increased considerably, and fre- 
quently the Rosary, An Paidir (Our Father), Failte an Aingil (Salutation 
of the Angel), agus an Beannact (and the Blessing), are said in Irish 
instead of English; sermons in Irish are also much more frequent. 

Gaelic League workers, at various times, take advantage of “ patterns” 
(feast days of patron saints), which are held on week days, to hold open- 
air public meetings, with speeehes and songs in Irish. 

In daily life Irish speakers are losing the false shame that for a time 
prevented them from using their native language publicly, and are now 
anxious to preserve and extend it. 

This change of feeling is noticeable in some small things, unimportant, 
perhaps, in themselves, but which distinctly indicate the trend of public 
opinion. In several towns the names of streets have been posted up in 
Irish, railroads have put up the names of the stations in Irish, carts and 
vans and shop fronts bear their owners’ names in Irish. Irish letters and 
post-cards are conveyed daily through the mail, Irish mottoes are printed 
on public notices of sports and other amusements, and songs in Irish are 
sung at concerts and bazars. 

Many of the monuments raised during 1898 to the memory of the 
patriots of 1798 were inscribed either wholly in Irish or with English 
merely added as a translation. 

The work of the League has been a truly patriotic one, and one which 
called for much self-denial upon the part of the active supporters. 

The money required to conduct the work is furnished by branches, by 
members, subscriptions, and by donations from sympathizers. Mr. Patrick 
Mullen, of Ireland, bequeathed $10,000 for the promotion and preservation 
of the Irish language. 

The Gaelic race throughout the world has been appealed to, to support 
the work of presefving the language of Ireland. [rish-Americans have 
subscribed a very good sum for the purpose of paying the expenses of the 
travelling organizer. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians (of America), an organization of very 
poor men, subscribed $50,000 to endow the Chair of Gaelic in the Catholic 
University of America. The Chair was further endowed by $10,000 
bequeathed in the spring of 1899 by Miss Mary Moran of Baltimore, who 
left the money “to help perpetuate the language of her mother,” who had 
been a Gaelic speaker. 
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There are numerous branches of the League in the United States; there 
is a branch in Paris; a flourishing one in Buenos Ayres,—and in other 
countries wherever Irishmen are found, 

The Gaelic League of America (composed of the branches in the United 
States), has been established to further the cause of the preservation of Iris! 
as the national language of Ireland, and by spreading a knowledge of [ris 
language and history, to give Irishmen in America a just appreciation of 
their own race traditions, and to stimulate a proper pride of race, 

Truth compels me to say that [ do not wish to convey the impression 
that this language movement is carrying everything before it in Ireland, 
Many who should be the friends of the movement scoff at it and deride it; 
many cannot recognize the high patriotic character of the movement, anid 
regard the entire matter from a utilitarian standpoint, deriding it because 
there is no material benefit to be attained by studying the language. One 
of the notable enemies of the movement is Prof. Mahaffy, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, who has opposed its introduction into the National school 
curriculum, and has written an article against the language, entitled: 
“The Fuss about the Irish Language.” 

I trust your Association will feel sufficient interest in the matter to 
appoint a Committee to make some inquiry into the Irish language. A 
study of the language would probably furnish some interesting information 
about other languages. As your Association is well aware the Irish were 
at one time called the schoolmasters of Europe; Ireland was the training 
place of scholars, the University country of Europe, and Irish monks carried 
' intellectual culture to various countries on the continent. Unquestionably 
. they must have left their impress on the languages of those countries. 

The Gaelic societies of Greater New York, or of Boston, will gladly wel. 
come any visitor with a “ Ceud mile failte roath!”’ (100,000 welcomes before 
you !), supply any information desired, and give a cheery “ Beannacht leat !”’ 
(a blessing with you!) at parting. Rev. Dr. Richard Henebry, of the 
Catholic University of America, is the President of the Gaelic League of 
America, 

In asking your active interest in this matter, I wish to say that some of 
the greatest scholars of Europe, devoted to the scientific study of languages 
are also in favor of this movement, notably Dr. Zimmer, of the University 
of Greifswald. Indeed I might say that it was the interest displayed by the 
great German scholars which stirred the Irish from theirapathetic attitude 
towards the language. 
of Famous French and German scholars find in our despised tongue price- 

7 | less intimations as to the early history of languages and races. 
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The greatest magazine of Gaelic studies is written in French, and there 

i are others carried on in German and Italian. 

{ta These foreigners go yearly to Ireland to learn the soft rich pronunciation 
q of the old tongue from Irish peasants, and then they go to Dublin to burrow 

among the great old manuscripts for which the Irish seem to care so little. 
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The Irish Gaelic is now regularly taught at Oxford, Edinburgh, and 
Paris; and among the thoughtful students of the German Fatherland at 
Leipsic and Goettingen, 

One of the best approaches to an Trish dictionary is a translation from 
the German, The discovery of the most ancient form of the Irish language 
was by another German, 

It is worthy of note that when Rev, Dr, Henebry was fitting himself 
for the chair of Gaelic of the Catholic University, he repaired to Ger- 
many for the higher study of Gaelic, and placed himself under the 
direction of Dr. Heinrich Zimmer. Dr. Zimmer is the author of The 
Trish Element in Medieval Culture, a book which furnishes conclusive evi- 
dence, by an impartial witness, of the high civilization and culture of the 
early Irish—a civilization and culture which they imparted to the con- 
tinental races, 


I am, gentlemen, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES P, MONAGHAN, 
1847 W. Lexington Street, Secretary, Irish Historical 
Baltimore, Md. Society of Maryland. 


The Association then passed the following resolution of 
thanks : 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, at the close of its Seventeenth Annual Meeting, held at 
Columbia University, hereby expresses and records its thanks 
for hospitable entertainment to President and Mrs, Seth Low, 
to the Officers and the Faculty of Columbia University, to the 
Century Club and to the University Club of the City of New 
York, and to the gentlemen who have served as a “ Local 
Committee.” 


The Association adjourned at 5 o’clock. 
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ASSOCIATION), 


Abernethy, Mr. J. W., Berkeley Institute, 188 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 

Adams, Prof. W. A., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Adler, Dr. Cyrus, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Akers, Prof. J. T., Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

Alden, Dr. R. M., College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Allen, Prof. Edward A., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, Dr. Philip S., 619 W. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Almstedt, Dr. Hermann B., University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 

Althaus, Prof. Edward, The High School, 3080 Third Ave., New York, 

Andrews, Miss Amanda, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

Armstrong, Dr. E. C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Prof. J. L., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Arrowsmith, Mr. R., Editor’s Rooms, American Book Co., Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Augustin, Prof. Marie J., Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, 
La. 

Aviragnet, Prof. E., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ayer, Prof. C. C., State University, Boulder, Colorado. 


Babbitt, Prof. E. H., University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Baker, Dr. T. S., Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Baldwin, Dr. C. S., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Baralt, Dr. Luis A., College of the City of New York, 128 W. 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Bargy, Mr. Henry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Bartelmann, Miss B. J., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Mrs. D. L., 16 W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 

Bartlett, Prof.G. A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bassett, Mr. R. Emerson, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Becker, Dr. E. J., Woman’s College, Richmond, Va. 

Belden, Dr. H. M., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bell, Prof. A. Melville, 1525 35th St., W., Washington, D. C. 

Bennett, Miss Georgia FE , 4231 Lake Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Bernkopf, Miss Margarethe, Smith College, Northampton, Mase, [134 
Elm 8t.] 

Béthune, Baron de, 57 rue de la Station, Louvain, Belgium. 

Bevier, Prof. Louis, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Bierwirth, Dr. H. C., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Blackburn, Prof. F. A., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Blackwell, Prof. R  E., Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blain, Prof. Hugh M., Speers-Langford Military Institute, Searey, Ark. 

Blau, Prof, Max I, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bloombergh, Prof A. A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Bonnotte, Prof. F., Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md, 

Both-Hendriksen, Miss L., 166 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bothne, Prof. Gisle, Luther College, Decorah, Lowa. 

Boucke, Dr, Ewald A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Bourland, Prof, Benj. P., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, [44 
Thompson 

Bowen, Prof. B, L., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 

Bowen, Dr, E, W., Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va, 

Bradshaw, Prof, 8, E., Bethel College, Russelville, Ky. 

Brandon, Prof. Edgar E., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 

Brandt, Prof. H. C. G., Hamilton College, Clinton, N, Y. 

Brédé, Prof. C, F., 3931 Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bright, Prof. James W., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Mr. E. N., 29 W. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 

Bronson, Prof. T. B., Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Brown, Dr. Arthur C. L., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Brown, Prof. Calvin S., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Brown, Prof. E. M., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brownell, Dr. George G., University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Bruce, Prof. J. D., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brumbaugh, Prof. M. G., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brun, Mr. Alphonse, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Brush, Dr. Murray P., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brusie, Prof. C. F., Mt. Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Bryan, Lieut. Henry F., U. 8. N.: U. 8S. S. Newark, Navy Yard, New 
York, N. Y. 

Buck, Dr. Gertrude, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Burnett, Mr. A. W., Care of Messrs. Holt & Co., 29 W. 23d St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Butler, Prof. F. R., 168 Lafayette Street, Salem, Mass. 

Butler, Prof. Pierce, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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Cabeen, Prof. Chas. W., 403 University Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Callaway, Jr., Prof. M., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Cameron, Prof. A. Guyot, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [10 Bayard 
Ave.] 

Campbell, Dr. Killis, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Campbell, Prof. T. P., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Canfield, Prof. A. G., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 

Carpenter, Dr. F. I., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Carpenter, Prof. Wm. H., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carrington, Dr. Herbert D., Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Carruth, Prof. W. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 

Carson, Miss Lucy H., University of Illinois, Champaign, 

Carson, Prof, Luella Clay, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, 

Carteaux, Prof. G, A., Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chamberlin, Prof. Willis Arden, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Chandler, Prof. F, W., Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chapman, Prof, Henry Leland, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Chase, Dr, Frank H., 10 Arch St., Haverhill, Maas, 

Chase, President George C., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

Cheek, Prof. 8, R., Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Child, Dr, Clarence G,, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, [2312 
DeLancey St.] 

Churchill, Prof. George B.,, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Claassen, Prof, P, A., Southwest Kansas College, Winfield, Kansas, 

Clary, Mr. 8. W., 110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Cohn, Prof. Adolphe, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Dr, Thérése F., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Collins, Prof. George S., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Collitz, Prof. H., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, Mr. W. T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Dr. Mary Noyes, 27 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Conklin, Prof. Clara, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Constant, Prof. Stanislas C., College of the City of New York (17 Lexing- 
ton Ave.), New York, N. Y. 

Cook, Prof. Albert S., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Cooper, Prof. W. A., Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 

Corwin, Prof. Robert N., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Orabb, Dr. Wilson D., Greenville Seminary, Greenville, Ky. 

Crane, Prof. Thomas F., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, Prof. W. H., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Crow, Prof. Chas. L., Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Crow, Prof. Martha Foote, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Crowell, Mr. A. C., German Seminar, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Crowne, Mr. J. Vincent, 1642 Francis St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Curdy, Mr. A. E., Box 112, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Curme, Prof. G. O., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Currell, Prof. W. 8., Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
Cusachs, Mr. Carlos V., Waverly, Mass. 

Cutting, Prof. Starr W., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Damon, Mr. Lindsay T., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Darnall, Prof. H. J., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Prof. Charles, Albany, N. Y. [1 Sprague Place. ] 

Davies, Prof. W. W., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Davis, Mr. Edwin B., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

De Haan, Prof. Fonger, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Deering, Prof. R. W., Woman’s College, Cleveland, Ohio. [80 Cornell St.] 

Deiler, Prof. J. Hanno, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Denney, Prof. Joseph Villiers, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Diekhoff, Mr. T. J. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. [219 Packard St.] 

Dixon, Prof. J. M., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dodge, Prof. D. K., University of Illinois, Champaign, II. 

Dodge, Prof. R. E. Neil, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [138 
West Gorham St. ] 

Douay, Prof. Gaston, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Downer, Prof. Chas. A., College of the City of New York (cor. Lexington 
Ave. and 23d St.), New York, N. Y. 

Dunlap, Prof. C. G., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Eastman, Dr. Clarence W., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Easton, Prof. M. W., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Edgar, Prof. Pelham, Victoria University, Toronto, Canada. [113 Bloor 
St., W.] 

Edgren, Prof. A. H., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Effinger, Dr. John 8., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1430 
Hill Street. ] 

Egge, Prof. Albert E., Washington Agricultural College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

Eggers, Prof. E. A., State University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ehret, Jr., Mr. George, New York, N. Y. [1197 Park Ave.] 

Elliott, Prof. A. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Emerson, Prof. O. F., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Epes, Prof. John D., State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Fabregon, Prof. Casimir, College of the City of New York, 17 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fairchild, Mr. J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

Farrand, Prof. Wilson, Newark Academy, 544 High St., Newark, N. J. 
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Faust, Prof. A. B., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Fay, Prof. C. E., Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 
Ferrell, Prof. C. C., University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss. 
Ferren, Dr. H. M., Allegheny, Pa. 
Few, Dr. W. P., Trinity College, Durham, N. C., 
Files, Prof. George T., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
Fitz-Gerald II, Mr. John D., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
[57 Liberty St., Newark, N. J.] 
Florer, Dr. W. W., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Fluegel, Prof. Ewald, Stanford University, Cal. 
Fontaine, Prof. J. A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Ford, Prof. Joseph S., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Ford, Dr. J. D. M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Thayer 
Hall.] 
’ Fortescue-Cole, Rev. J. H. W., The Rectory, Kennon, Ohio. 
Fortier, Prof. Aleée, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Fossler, Prof. L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Foster, Prof. Irving L., State College, Pa. 
Foulet, Mr. Lucien, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Francke, Prof. K., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Fraser, Dr. M. Emma N., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Froelicher, Prof. H., Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 
Fruit, Prof. John P., William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 


Fuller, Mr. Harold De W., Harvard University [25 Thayer Hall], Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Fuller, Prof. Paul, P. O. Box 2559, New York, N. Y. 

Fulton, Prof. Edward, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


Galloo, Prof. Eugénie, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Garner, Prof. Samuel, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

Garnett, Prof. James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St.] 

Garrett, Dr. Alfred C., Logan Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., 1321 Fillmore St., Topeka, Kansas. 

Gayley, Prof. Charles M., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Geddes, Jr., Prof. James, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Gerber, Prof. A., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Gillet, Prof. W. K., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Glen, Prof. Irving M., University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Goebel, Prof. Julius, Stanford University, Cal. 

Goldsmith, Prof. Peter H., Temple College (Broad and Berks Sts.), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Gorrell, Dr. J. H., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Graeser, Prof. C. A., High School, Charleston, 8. C, 

Grandgent, Prof. C. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [107 
Walker St.] 
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Graves, Dr. Isabel, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Greene, Prof. Herbert E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Gregor, Prof. Leigh R., McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
Grossman, Prof. Edward A., 1 W. 81st St., New York, N. Y. 
Griffin, Prof. James O., Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Prof. N. E., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Gruener, Prof. Gustav, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Gudeman, Prof. A., University of Pennsylvania,Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gummere, Prof. Francis B., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Gutknecht, Miss L. L., 6340 Butler St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gwinn, Dr. Mary M., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Haas, Dr. Albert, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hale, Jr., Prof. E. E., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hall, Prof. J. Lesslie, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Hammond, Dr. Eleanor Prescott, 5520 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Hanscom, Dr. Elizabeth D., Smith College, Northampton, Mass, [17 
Henshaw Ave.] 

Hardy, Dr. A. K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hargrove, Mr. H. L., 84 Bishop St., New Haven, Conn. 

Harper, Prof. George M., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Prof. Chas., Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. [77 Cutler St. ] 

Harris, Prof. Launcelot M., College of Charleston, Charleston, 8. C. [45 
East Bay St.] 

Harris, Miss M. A., 22 Lynwood St., New Haven, Conn. 

Harrison, Prof. James A., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, Prof. T. P., Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

Hart, Prof. C. E., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. [83 Livingston 
Avenue. 

Hart, Prof. James M., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 

Hatfield, Prof. James T, Northwestern University, Evanston, IL 

Haupt, Prof. Paul, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Hausknecht, Prof. Emil, Kiel, Germany, 

Heling, Miss Marie, Miss Mackie’s School, Newburgh, N, Y, 

Heller, Prof. Otto, Washington University, St, Louis, Mo, 

Hemp, Prof, George, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, [1088 I. 
University Ave.] 

Henckels, Prof, Theodore, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt, 

Henneman, Prof, J, B,, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, 

Herholz, Miss Ottilie, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N, Y, 

Hervey, Mr, William A., Columbia University, New York, N, Y, 

Heuermann, Mise Louise 149 Macon St., Brooklyn, N, Y, 

Hewitt, Prof, T,, Cornell University, Ithaea, N, Y, 

Hilton, Mr, H, H,, 18 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 

Hinsdale, Prof, Ellen C,, Mt, Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass, 
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Hoadley, Prof. Marie A. K., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Hobigand, Mr. J. A., Boston School of Languages, 434 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Hochdérfer, Prof. Richard, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Hoffman, Prof. B. F., University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Hohlfeld, Prof. A. R., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Horning, Prof. L. E., Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia, 3001 Lafayette Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Howe, Miss M. A., Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 

Howland, Prof. George C., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Hubbard, Rev. Chas. F., 289 Highland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hubbard, Prof. F. G., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hudnall, Prof. R. H., Virginia Agric. and Mech. College, Blacksburg, Vay 

Huguenin, Dr., University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

Hulme, Prof. Wm. H., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. [56 May- 
field St.] 

Hunt, Prof. T. W., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Huss, Prof. H. ©. O., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Iigen, Prof. Ernest, College of the City of New York, 17 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Ingraham, Prof. A., The Swain Free School, New Bedford, Maas. 

Isaacs, Prof. A. 8., New York University, New York, N. Y. 


von Jagemann, Prof. H. C. G., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
(118 Walker St.] 

James, Dr. A. W., Miami College, Oxford, Ohio. 

James, Dr. N. C., Western University, London, Ont, 

Jack, Prof. Albert E., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, IIL. 

Jayne, Miss V. D., University of Illinois. [702 W. Green St., Urbane, 111] 

Jenkins, Prof. T. Atkinson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, [19 
Garland Ave. ] 

Jessen, Dr. Karl D., University of Chicago, Chieago, Il, 

Jodocius, Dr, A., The De Lancey School, 1420 Pine St, Philadelphia, Pu, 

Johnson, Prof Henry, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Jonas, Dr, J, B, E., Purdue University, (803 State Street, West Lafayette, 
Ind. ] 

Jones, De, H, P,, Hobart College, Geneva, N, Y. [144 Poultney Ave.) 

Jordan, Dr, Daniel, Columbia University, New York, N.Y, 

Jordan, Prof, Mary A,, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 

Joynes, Prof, Edward S,, South Carolina College, Columbia, 8, ©, 


Karsten, Prof, Gustaf E,, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 
Kaufman, Mra, J, J,, Washington University, St, Louis, Mo, [8400 Russell 
Ave.) 
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Kearsville, Miss Elizabeth, Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa. 

Keeler, Prof. Katharine, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Keidel, Dr. George C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Prof. Charles W., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Kern, Dr. Paul O., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Kinard, Prof. James P., Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Hill, 8. C. 

King, Prof. R. A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kinney, Mr. Samuel Wardwell, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Kip, Dr. Herbert Z., Stanford University, Cal. [438 Bryant St., Palo Alto.] 

Kittredge, Prof. G. L., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [9 Hilliard 
8t.] 

Klaeber, Prof. Frederick, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

von Klenze, Dr. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Knowles, Mr. Francis, with Silver, Burdett & Co., 29-33 E. 19th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Koch, Mr. Theodore W., Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Koenig, Dr. Walther F., Library of Congress, Cataloguing Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Koren, Prof. William, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Krapp, Dr. George P., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Kroeh, Prof. Charles F., Stevens Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Krug, Prof. Joseph, 51 Fourth Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kuersteiner, Prof. A. F., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Prof. L. Oscar, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Kurrelmeyer, Dr. W., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Ladd, Prof. Wm. C., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

La Meslee, Mr. A. Marin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [17 Felton 
Hall.) 

de Lagneau, Miss L. R., Lewis Institute, Chicago, III. 

Lang, Prof. Henry R., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Lange, Prof. Alexis F., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Lange, Mr. F. J., High School, Elgin, Ill. 

Learned, Prof. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [234 
South 38th St.] 

Leavens, Miss Julia Pauline, 160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Leonard, Prof. Jonathan, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Lewis, Prof. E. H., Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. [Station D.] 

Lewis, Prof. E.8., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Lipscomb, Prof. Dabney, University of Mississippi, University P. O., Miss. 

Littleton, Prof. J. T., Southern University, Greensboro, Ala. 

Lodeman, Prof. A., Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Lodeman, Dr. F. E., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Loiseaux, Mr. Louis A., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Longden, Prof, Henry B., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Loomis, Prof. Freeman, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Lutz, Prof. Frederick, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Dr. A. B., Lyman, Md. 


Macine, Prof. John, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

MacLean, President G. E., University of Lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. [603 
College Street. ] 

MacMechan, Prof. Archibald, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 8. [72 Vio- 
toria Road. ] 

Magee, Prof. Charles M., Temple College (Broad and Berks Sts.), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Magill, Prof. Edward H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Manly, Prof. John M., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Manning, Prof. E. W., Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

March, Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Jr., Prof. Francis A., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Dr. P. B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [42 Garden St.] 

Marden, Prof. C. C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Prof. Arthur R., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marvin, Prof. Arthur (Principal), Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, 
1 

Mather, Jr., Dr. Frank Jewett, 365 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Prof. Brander, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. [681 West 
End Ave.] 

Matzke, Prof. John E., Stanford University, Cal. 

McBryde, Jr., Prof. J. M., Hollins Institute, Hollins, Virginia. 

McCabe, Prof. W. Gordon, University School, Richmond, Va. 

McClintock, Prof. W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

McClumpha, Prof. C. F., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mellwaine, Prof. H. R., Hampden-Sidney College, Prince Edward Co., 
Virginia. 

McKenzie, Dr. Kenneth, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, Prof. G. F., Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

McKnight, Dr. George H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

McLouth, Prof. L. A., New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Mead, Prof. W. E., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. [165 Broad 
St.] 

Menger, Prof. L. E., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mensel, Prof. E. H., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Méras, Mr. B., Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Merrill, Miss Katherine, 5808 Erie St., Austin Sta., Chicago, III. 

Meyer, Dr. Edward, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. [844 
Logan Avenue. } 
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Meyer, Prof, George H., Urbana, III. 

Miller, Prof. Daniel T., Brigham Young College, Logan, Utah, 

Mills, Miss Mary W., Webster Groves, Mo, 

Montague, Prof. W. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, 

Moore, Mr, A, A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y. 

Moore, Mr, H. B., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Moore, Prof. R. W., Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Morris, Prof. G, D,, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind, 

Morris, Prof. John, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Morton, Prof. A. H, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass, 

Morton, Mr. E. P., University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mott, Prof. L. F., College of the City of New York, New York, N, Y. [17 
Lexington Avenue. ] 

Mulfinger, Mr. George A., 112 Seeley Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Muzzarelli, Prof. A., New York, N. Y. 


Nash, Prof. B. H., 252 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Neilson, Dr. W. A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nelson, Prof. Clara A., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Newcomer, Prof. A. G., Stanford University, Cal. [Palo Alto.] 

Nichols, Mr. Alfred B., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [20 Hol- 
worthy Hall.] 

Nitze, Dr. William A., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Noble, Prof. Charles, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

von Noé, Mr. Carl A., Burlington Institute, Burlington, Iowa. 

Nollen, Prof. John S., Iowa College, Grinnell, lowa. 

Northup, Dr. C. 8., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [404 Eddy St.] 
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Osgood, Dr. Charles G., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [2 Univer- 
sity Place. } 

Osthaus, Prof. Carl, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Owen, Prof. Edward T., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Pearce, Dr. J. W., 1429 Nashville Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
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Schneider, Mr. J. P., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Schofield, Dr. W. H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, [23 Claverly 
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Schuetze, Dr. Martin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [212 
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Schwill, Dr. Rudolph, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Scott, Prof. F. N., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Scott, Dr. Mary Augusta, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [219 Elm 
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Segall, Mr. Jacob, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Sharp, Prof. R., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Shaw, Dr. James E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Bhipley, Dr, George, 13814 MeCulloh Mt,, Baltimore, Md, 

Bhumway, Prof. D, B., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Sicard, Mr. Ernest, 640 Eddy St., Chiengo, TL, 

Simonds, Prof, W. E., Knox College, Galesburg, TL, 

Simonton, Prof, J. 8., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa, 
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Smith, Prof, Kirby F., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 
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ton, D.C. 
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Weeks, Prof. Raymond, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 
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q Wharey, Prof. J. B., Southwestern Presbyterian Univ., Clarksville, Tenn. 
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White, Prof, H, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

White, Mise Jane Hutehins, High Sehool, Evanston, 1, [1414 Hinman 
Ave.) 

Whiteford, Dr, Robert N,, High Sehool, Peoria, Hl, 

Whitelock, Mr, George, Room 708, Fidelity Hullding, Halthmore, Md, 

Whitney, Mise Marian Hillhouse High Mehool (297 Chureh Mt), New 
Haven, Conn, 

von Wien, Me, Daniel, 418 Fourth Ave, New York, N, ¥, 

Wiener, Mr, Leo, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mace, (15 Mt.) 

Wightman, Prof, J, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 

Wilkens, Dr, Fr, H,, 142 Kant 18th Mtreet, New York, N, Y, 

Wilkin, Prof, (Mra) M, J, University of Minn, Minneapolis, Mion, 

Willner, Rey, W., Meridian, Mins, 

Wilson, Prof, Charles Hundy, State University of Lowa, lowa Clty, lown, 

Wilson, Prof, KR. H,, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va, 

Winchester, Prof, 0, T., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 

Winkler, Dr, Max, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

Woldmann, Prof, Hermann, Supervisor of German, Public Schools, 80 
Outhwaite Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Wood, Prof, Francis A,, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Lowa, 

Wood, Prof, Henry, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md, 

Woods, Dr, Charles ’,, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, 

Woodward, Dr, B, D,, Columbia University, New York, 

Wright, Prof, Arthur S,, Case School of Applied Sclence, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Wright, Prof, Charles B,, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt, 

Wright, Mr, 0, H, 7 Buckingham St, Cambridge, Mana, 

Wylie, Dr, Laura J,, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N, Y, 


Young, Miss Mary V,, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, [78 Round 
Hill) 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 
Baltimore, Md.: Woman's College Library. 

Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Library. 
Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass,: Harvard University Library. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: The General Library of the University of Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich. : The Public Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Giessen, Germany: Die Grossherzogliche Universitits-Bibliothek. 
Towa City, Iowa: Library of State University of Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 
Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 
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Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New Orleans, La.: Library of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 
[1220 Washington Ave.] 

New York, N. Y.: The New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations). [40 Lafayette Place. } 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library. 

Paris, France: Bibliothéque de I’ Université a la Sorbonne. 

Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St.] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.] 

Rock Hill, 8. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library. 

South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library. 

Springfield, Ohio: Wittenberg College Library, 

Wake Forest, N. C.: Wake Forest College Library. 

Washington, D. C; Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Wellesley, Mass.; Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 

West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U.S. Military Academy. 

Williamstown, Mass,: Williams College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 


T. Waitine Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890.] 

D. L. BARTLETT, Baltimore, Md. [1899.] 

W. M. BasKERVILL, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899.] 

Danret G. Brinton, Media, Pa. [1899.] 

Henry Conn, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1900.] 

Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1888.] 

Susan R. Currier, Chicago, Ill. [1899.] 

A. N. van Daett, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. [1899.] 

Epwarp GRAHAM Daves, Baltimore, Md. [1894.] 

W. Devurscu, St. Louis, Mo. [1898.] 

Francis R. Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. [1896.] 

L. Haset, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. [1886.] 

Grorce A. Hencu, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1899.] 

Ruvotex Hi.pesranp, Leipsic, Germany. [1894.] 

J. Karo, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. [1892.] 

F. L. Kenpa.t, Williams College, Williamstown, Mase. [1803.] 

Evorene Breslau, Germany. [1899.] 

J. Livy, Lexington, Mass. 

Loiseau, New York, N. Y. 

James Russent, Cambridge, Mass, [1891.] 

J. Luqutens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1899.] 

Tuomas MoCane, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1891.] 
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P, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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©. K, Netaon, Brookville, Md, 

W. M, Nevin, Lancaster, Pa, 

Connap H, Nonpny, College of the City of New York, [1900] 

C, P, Oris, Mana, Inst. of Technology, Boston, Maas, [1888,] 

W. H. Penkinson, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va, 

Réwe pe University of Chicago, Chiongo, [1900,] 

Cuances H, Rows, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala, 
(1900, ] 
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Max Sonraver, New York, N. Y. 

F. R. Stencet, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
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E. L. Water, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, [1898.] 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


E. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 
I. 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a 
member by the payment of the same amount each year. 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 


IV. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and nine members, who shall together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 
by the Association. 

Vv. 


The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


VI. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886. 


1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association. 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. To this Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of meeting, a! 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted, to designate 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in 
brief, or by topics, for subsequent publication; and to pre- 
scribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time to be 
allowed for each paper and for its discussion. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, HELD AT NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE, DECEMBER 27, 

28 AND 29, 1899. 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


The fifth annual meeting of the CentraL Division oF 
THE MoperN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was 
held at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29, 1899. 


FIRST SESSION, DECEMBER 27. 


On Wednesday evening, December 27, the first session was 
called to order in the University Hall of Vanderbilt University 
by the President of the Central Division, Professor C. Alphonso 
Smith, of the University of Louisiana. An address of wel- 
come was delivered by Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, of Vander- 
bilt University. The President, in his response, spoke of the 
bereavement which the Association had sustained in the death 
of Professor W. M. Baskervill, of Vanderbilt University. He 
then gave the annual address, on the subject of “ Interpretative 
Syntax.” [Printed in Publications, xv, 97 f.] 

At the conclusion of the literary programme of the evening 
an informal reception was held in the University library. 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 28. 


The meeting was convened at 9.30 a. m., in the Dialectic 
Society Hall, with President C. Alphonso Smith in the chair, 
In the absence of the Secretary, who had left for New York, 
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that morning, to confer with the officers of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America previous to his sailing for 
Europe, Professor F. A. Blackburn, of the University of 
Chicago, was elected Secretary pro tem. Dr. C. W. Eastman, 
of the University of Iowa, was requested by vote of the meet- 
ing to prepare a report of the proceedings for publication in 
the Modern Language Notes. 

The report of the Secretary, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, of 
the University of Chicago, was then read. 


The Secretary begs to submit the printed Proceedings of the previous 
Annual Meeting, published in Vol. x1v of the Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, pp. xlix-lxxi. 

During the past year the following members have been elected : 


Professor C. C. Ayer, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Professor Edgar E. Brandon, Oxford, Ohio. 

Professor P. A. Claassen, Southwest Kansas College, Winfield, Kansas. 
Mr. Lindsay T. Damon, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Clarence W. Eastman, University of Iowa, lowa City, Ia. 
Professor A. H. Edgren, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Professor George C. Howland, University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 
Miss Elizabeth Kearville, Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, Ia. 
Professor Eugenie Galloo, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


A matter of extreme importance was not disposed of at the fourth Annual 
Meeting: the participation of the Central Division in the proposed Philo- 
logical Congress (cf. the Secretary’s Report). The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, in reply to the invitation for a joint meeting to be held at Indian- 
apolis, called attention to this proposed meeting of all language associations, 
expressing the hope that the Central Division would choose this opportunity 
for a joint meeting of the Modern Language Association. In view of this 
proposition the Secretary has considered it his duty to continue the nego- 
tiations with the Philological Association—which in the meantime had 
renewed its invitation—and in accordance with the arrangements made by 
the other societies, has cast his vote for a place of meeting to be held during 
the Christmas holidays in the year 1900. As there was no reason for 
deciding at once in favor of a place, the acting Secretary of the Philo- 
logical Association proposed that the preliminary result of the ballot be 
laid before the members of the Associations. 

The Central Division is therefore requested to act with regard to the 
following points: (1) a consideration of the invitation extended by the 
Philological Association and the Modern Language Association; (2) the 
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recommendation of a place of meeting; (3) the appointment of one repre- 
sentative with power to arrange all the details, as well as finally to determine 
the place of the meeting in codperation with those appointed for that 
purpose by the other societies. 

It has been urged repeatedly by many members that the time of our 
meetings be changed to a convenient date in the summer. Perhaps it will 
be well to discuss the desirability of such a change at this meeting in order 
to get an expression from those who may be prevented from attending the 
next convention, when the question might be submitted for a final vote. 


The following report of the Treasurer for the year 1899 
was read, and on motion was referred to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 


Report of the Treasurer of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America: 


REcKIPTs. 


Twelve membership fees, 
From the Treasurer of the M. L. vy 


Total receipts for the year, 


EXPENDITURES. 


Printing of 

Stationery, 

Telegrams, 

Express, 

Clerical help, . 

Stamps, 

Paid to the Treneuer of the M. L. Ms 
January 7th, ‘ ; 3 00 
December 17th, . . 33 00 


SSSSus 


ow 


Total expenditures for the year, . : ‘ . $74 82 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. ScumMipt-WARTENBERG, 
Treasurer. 


The President gave notice that he would appoint the com- 
mittees later. There being no other business, the reading and 
discussion of papers was begun. 
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1. “ Are there two king Arthurs in the Jdylls of the King?” 
By Professor Richard Jones, of Vanderbilt University. 


The facts cited above respecting the origin and the composition of the 
Idylla of the King justify, perhaps, the following reflections: 

(1). The poet did at the age of twenty-four have it in mind to write a 
poem on the Arthurian theme, but he had not at this time any definite plan 
for the course of the action in his purpoved poem, The variety in the pub- 
lished sketches dating from this period preclude the possibility of such 
a supposition. Indeed, considering the sketch given above, in which Arthur 
is made to represent the relations of religious faith to various religions and 
in which the course of the action is to be determined by a conflict between 
religion and science, it may be questioned whether the young poet had at 
the age of twenty-four altogether caught the spirit of the Arthurian legend 
or its meaning, 

(2). It is not clear that when the poet wrote the first four Idylls, he bad 
any plan for joining these with the Morte d’ Arthur written some twenty-two 
years earlier, | do not forget the note appended to The Passing of Arthur 
in 1869, viz.; “ This last, the earliest written of the poems, is here connected 
with the rest in accordance with an early project of the author's.” | 
simply recall the ‘two objections’ he made in February 1862 to the sugges- 
tion of the Duke of Argyll that the Morte d' Arthur should be joined with 
the Idylls already published, 

(3), The Arthur of the 1859 Idylls was not intended to be taken alle- 
gorically, 

(4). The Arthur of the 1869 Idylls was intended to be so taken, though 
not to the extent to which the allegorical interpretations were soon carried. 
The history of the interpretation of Goethe's Faust as well as of the /dylls of 
the King compel the reflection that, given an allegory to interpret and a 
literary critic with a gift for interpretation, there will soon be found hidden 
‘inner meanings’, the subtlety and profundity of which are a revelation 
and a marvel to the author himself. And so, as Hallam has written, in 
later years Tennyson often said, “they have taken my hobby, and ridden it 
too hard, and have explained some things too allegorically, although there 
is an allegorical or perhaps rather a parabolic drift in the poem.” 

(5). Arthur, the brave, generous, human-hearted man of the Idylls pub- 
lished in 1859 should still be thought of as a man when one is reading those 
early Idylls—notwithstanding some changes made after 1869 in these 
first Idylls, changes made with the purpose of minimizing the human attri- 
butes of him who is now, in 1869, become a type of the conscience, of the 
higher soul of man. But the poet attempted in later life to minimize the 
importance of the allegory—as does Hallam also in the Memoir by empha- 
sizing the humanity of “the pure, generous, tender, brave, human-hearted 
Arthur.” 
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(6). The introduction of allegory into the Jdylls was an afterthought, and 
possibly, a mistake. It is indeed true, as the poet hus said, that ‘there is no 
single fact or incident in the /dylis, however seemingly mystical, which 
cannot be explained as without any mystery or allegory whatever.” And 
it may well be that to some readers no explanation is needed, that it does 
not occur to them that any allegory was intended. But the important eon- 
sideration to us is not whether some may or may not be able to read the 
poem throughout (the new Idylls as well as the old) without a thought of 
allegory anywhere. The important fact to us, engaged in a study of poetic 
workmanship, is that the poet himself had in mind an allegory when writ- 
ing the later Idylls and did not have in mind an allegory when writing the 
first; that in the first he was portraying his ideal knight as God's highest 
creature here, as a pure, generous, tender, brave, human-hearted man, and 
that in the second it was in his mind’s eye to give as he himself said, “not 
the history of one man or of one generation but of a whole cycle of genera- 
tions.” The king of the completed poem is thus a composite of two coneep- 
tions, The change in the point of view must inevitably have blurred the 
outlines of the picture. It is impossible thatthe portrait of our king should 
now stand out from the canvass so clearly and vividly, so graphic and 
plastic, as it would have done, had it heen painted under the stimulus of a 
single, uninterrupted creative impulse, And by investigating the origin of 
the poem and the poet's method of procedure we are able to point out the 
place where and the time when the poet's point of view was shifted, 


2. “The Elizabethan Sonnet.” By Professor C, F. Me- 
Clumpha, of the University of Minnesota, 

In answer to a question by Professor J, T, Hatfield, the 
writer stated that the sonnet sequence was not usually a con- 
scious one, 


3. “ Qualities of style as a test of authorship; a criticism 
of Wolff’s Zwei Jugendspiele von Heinrich von Kleist.” By 
Professor J. S. Nollen, of Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 


The paper opened with a criticism of Wolff’s argument from style in his 
attempt to fix upon Kleist the authorship of two anonymous comedies, 
Wolff makes a fundamental error in constantly assuming as “spezifisch 
Kleistisch” or “ganz eigentiimlich Kleistisch” what is not at all indi- 
vidually characteristic of Kleist. Taking Kotzebue as an average repre- 
sentative of the style of the period, it was proved by a series of parallels 
that the very qualities of style which Wolff counts to be peculiar to Kleist 
are found in Kotzebue even more abundantly, and that in essentia! quali- 
ties the style of the anonymous comedies approximates much more 
nearly to Kotzebue’s than to Kleist’s. The same fact appears from a com- 
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parison with Bretzner. It follows that the coincidences Wolff establishes 
between Kleist’s style and that of the two comedies represent simply quali- 
ties common to the average drama of the period, and that these coincidences 
offer not the least presumption in favor of Kleistian authorship, On the 
other hand, many essential Kleistian qualities of style are not found in the 
two comedies. 

From Wolff's error, which is a typical error in studies of style, the writer 
proceeded to deduce some general remarks on style as a test of authorship. 
The study of style, if it is to be selentific, must be exhaustive, and must take 
account of all the facts, Neither a comparison of selected qualities, nur a 
comparison between two authors or an anonymous work and one author, hae 
any value asevidence, A critic who is trying to discover the authorship of 
an anonymous work must know thoroughly the common qualities of style of 
the period or literary group of which the work evidently is a product, The 
atithor who is suspected of responsibility for the work in question must be 
seen againat the background of his period and his school, possibly also of n 
temporary model, and it will require the most delicate discrimination to 
distinguish the perronal shading he gives to the color of the Zeiigedat that 
shines through him; it is just this nuance that has value asa test, ‘The 
critic must also appreciate the relative value of the tests applied, Thus the 
mere classification of figures of speech under subject-matter (Wolff's teat) 
is wlmost worthless, More essential are such questions as these: Whether 
the figures, of whatever content, are original, or commonplace; Imaginative 
and e-sentlal, or intellectual, mechanical, external; whether they have 
emotional significance and are used dramatically, or not, So in the study 
of vocabulary, little is accomplished by noting (as Wolff does) the quan- 
titative value of the foreign element, It Is far more Important to note the 
various sources of the foreign element, its unconsclous, conselous, or 
dramatic use, the agreement or disagreement In selection, Finally, the 
oritle must be more than a scientific investigator, There are emotional and 
aesthetic values that elude even the most delicate Intellectual tests, and 
that can be determined only by the reaction of sympathetic appreciation, 
by what Goethe calls “Anempfindung,” These remarks, of course, apply not 
only to the solution of problems of authorship, but to the far more Important 
study of individuality of style in general, 


This paper was discussed by Professors A, R, Hohlfeld and 
F, A, Blackburn, 


4. “The Geste de Guillawme at the end of the eleventh 
century.” By Professor Raymond Weeks, of the University 
of Missouri, 


This paper, which will form one section of a series of articles shortly to 
appear in the Romania, began with an enumeration of the datable passages 
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mentioning poems belonging to the Geste de Guillaume, such as the poem of 
Ermoldus Nigellus, and the Liber de miraculis Saneti Jacobi. An attempt was 
made to show that the yes/e had reached a considerable development by the 
middle of the eleventh century, a development, in fact, much more complete 
than has generally been supposed. In the opinion of the reader, the geate 
possessed at the clove of the eleventh century a more harmoniously rounded 
ensemble than at any subsequent period. It may perhaps be said that the 
geste bent and broke under its own weight, In the ruin of ite fall, many 
poems, some of them doubtless of no small merit, were lost. In general, 
however, the finest passages of the lost epics were preserved in one form or 
another, This point was insisted on as of importance, and as likely to 
decrense our regret over the loss of so many poems, 


The author instead of reading his paper in full, gave an 
oral aynopals of its leading points, 


On the announcement of the next paper, a motion was made 
and carried that for the purpose of giving more time for dis 
cussion, papers contributed by members not present should 
not be read in ewtenso, but that only an outline of them should 
be given, 


5. “The Germanic suffix -ar-ja.” By Professor Julius 
Goebel, of Leland Stanford Jr, University, [Printed in Pub- 
licationa, xv, 321 f,] 


This paper was presented, in the author's absence, by Dr, 
H, B, Almatedt, of the University of Chicago, 

The Association then adjourned for luncheon which was 
served in the Library, 


THIRD SESSION, DECEMBER 28, 
The Association reassembled at 2,30 p, m, 


The President appointed the following committees ; 

To audit the Treasurer's account: Professors H, A. Vance 
and C, C, Ferrell. 

To nominate officers for the coming year: Professors Charles 
Bundy Wilson, C. W. Pearson, J. 8. Nollen, A. R, Hohlfeld, 
and W, L. Weber. 
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The reading of papers was then resumed, 


6. “ Notes on the Alfredian version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical! 
History of the English People.” By Professor Frederick 
Klaeber, of the University of Minnesota. 


For nearly one hundred and seventy years the Old English Bede had 
been suffered to remain buried in Smith’s unwieldly folio edition of 1722. 
Even now, when by the new editions of Miller and Schipper the material 
for research has been placed at the service of students with gratifying com- 
pleteness, this uncommonly interesting prose text is still far from being 
adequately investigated. How much uncertainty yet prevails regarding 
the mere textual interpretation, is evidenced by nearly all text books which 
contain specimens from the Bede. We need above all a more thorough 
examination of linguistic details. 

[t is no longer necessary to prove the existence of Anglian features in 
the text. But the nature and the extent of the dialectal element should be 
ascertained more precisely. A careful comparison of the MSS. confirms in 
general Dr. Miller's conclusions as to the Anglian original. KF specially 
instructive are those cases in which the discrepancies between the different 
MSS., notably obvious scribal blunders, enable us to settle the archetypal 
reading beyond the possibility of doubt. Numerous Anglian forms and 
Anglian words are thus established as unquestionably original. 

The lexical study sheds further light on the peculiar position of the 
Bede and on the stratification of the Old English vocabulary in general. Of 
words demanding our primary attention the following main groups are to 
be noted: (1) drag Aeydueva, some of them of a suspiciously problematical 
character. (2) Distinctly Anglian vocables, inclusive of such as are found 
only in poetical texts. The list produced by Miller and added to, incident- 
ally, by some other scholars’ is to be greatly enlarged. (3) Non-West 
Saxon words—to use a general name—among which many terms occur- 
ring in “ mixed”’ texts are to be classed. (4) Words employed with unusual 
meanings.—We may add, (5) Nouns having different genders or declen- 
sions in the different MSS., e. g., @Sel, bend, gif(u). Also (6) Remarkable 
phrases, in particular some suggestive of Old English poetry. 

On the other hand, our text abounds with ‘‘ unnatural words” (Sweet), 
mostly derivatives and compounds modeled closely after Latin patterns. 
A number of them can scarcely be said to form a genuine part of the Old 
English vocabulary. Still, we must beware of condemning these coinages 
indiscriminately as illegitimate. The necessity of finding equivalents for 
certain Latin terms heavily taxed the inventiveness of the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. At the same time, the vehicle of Old English prose was still in its 
formative stage, and the genius of the language imposed hardly any limits 
on the inherited principle of forming compounds. We admit, however, 
that the inordinate use, e. g., of the derivative suffix -nis, marks, in fact, a 
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weakness; and furthermore, the forcing of a specific Latin (or Greek) 
meaning on a formation reproducing the foreign word with accuracy just 
so far as its etymology is concerned, e. g., untod@led (= individuus), rihtwul- 
driende (= orthodorus). 

In connection with the analysis of the language, and with reference to 
Dr. Pearce’s paper on the subject (see Public. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc., Vol. 
viii, Proceedings for 1892, pp. viff.), the question of the authorship is 
briefly touched. Though all of Dr. Pearce’s arguments cannot be endorsed, 
the theory of joint authorship appears indeed the only one that explains 
the undeniable inequalities of workmanship, of style, of spirit. But in 
order to reconcile the latter with the very noteworthy fact of surprising 
agreement, as to minor matters, in portions widely separated and of a widely 
different character, we have to assume that there was a guiding spirit, per- 
haps a correcting hand and a model which was emulated with varying 
degrees of success. Whether the royal author himself had any immediate 
share in the task of translating or not, we may properly continue to call the 
Bede an Alfredian work. It was through the great King’s active initiative 
and helpful inspiration that the great and beautiful work of the Father of 
English learning was placed within the reach of his English people. 

The need of closer textual study is illustrated by an emendation in the 
Caedmon Story (tv, 24). 


This paper was read in synopsis by Professor C. F. 
McClumpha. 


7. “The grammatical gender of English loanwords in 
German.” By Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the 
University of Iowa. [To appear in Americana Germanica, 
Vol. m1.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors C. W. Pearson, J. 
T. Hatfield, A. R. Hohlfeld, Raymond Weeks, and Drs. W. 
W. Florer and E. E. Severy. 


8. “The dramatie function of the confidante in the 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine.” By Dr. Herman S, 
Piatt, of the University of Illinois, 

Remarks were offered by Professors C. F. McClumpha, T. 
A. Jenkins, Raymond Weeks, C. C. Ferrell, J. 8. Nollen, F. 
A. Blackburn, E. E. Brandon, Dr. W. H. Kirk, and the 
author. 
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Professor T. A. Jenkins read the report of a committee of 
the Modern Language Association on the subject of inter- 
national correspondence, which at the desire of the committee 
was brought to the attention of the members of the Central 
Division. 

In the evening a reception was tendered to the members and 
others in attendance by the Faculty of Vanderbilt University 
in the parlors of Wesley Hall. 


FOURTH SESSION, DECEMBER 29. 


The Association met at 9.45 a.m. In the absence of the 
President and the Vice-Presidents, Professor J. S. Nollen 
took the chair. The reports of committees, according to the 
regular order was postponed, and the reading of papers re- 
sumed, 


9. “ The direct influence of the American Revolution upon 
German poetry.” By Professor J. T. Hatfield, and Miss 
Elfrieda Hochbaum, of Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Ill. 


At the time of the American Revolution a spirit was abroad in Germany 
which manifested itself in literature by attacks upon tyrants and by a 
general enthusiasm for freedom. Thus a way was prepared for American 

ideals, which were eagerly greeted and loudly praised by the poets of the 
time. For some time America, as a country, had been well known to the 

Germans. The American movement was looked up to as the highest 

expression of the general desire for liberty, and as largely the cause of this 

desire, as testified to by Goethe. 

It is evident from the journals of the time that the entire progress of the 
war was watched with sympathetic and intelligent attention, both for its 
‘ own sake and still more because of its probable effect in regenerating Euro- 
pean politics. 

The sale of German mercenaries to England was felt to be a degradation, 
and was frequently assailed in poetry. 

The American Revolution found its warmest sympathizers among the 
poets of Germany. Especially enthusiastic were the members of the Git- 
tingen group. F. L. Stolberg, in his fragmentary poem Die Zukunft, gave 
fullest expression of his sympathy for the American cause. Klopstock, 
Schubart, Klinger, Voss, and many other poets praise the cause of American 
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liberty, and mention it with enthusiasm. Not only the cause but its lead- 
ers, such as Franklin and Washington, received high tributes. American 
ideals and institutions were contrasted with those prevalent in France, to 
the great advantage of the former. 


10. “The Italian Sonnet in English”” By Dr. E. E. 
Severy, of the Bowen Academic School, Nashville, Tenn. 
Remarks upon this paper were offered by Professor C. F. 


McClumpha. 


11. “Some points of similarity between Hauff’s Lichten- 
stein and Scott’s Ivanhoe.” By Dr. Clarence W. Eastman, of 
the University of Iowa. [To be published in Americana 
Germanica. 

The paper was discussed by Professors J. T. Hatfield and 
F. A. Blackburn. 


12. “The English Gerund.” By Professor W. L. Weber, 
of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 


The student of Modern English syntax meets with not fewer than three 
distinct functions performed by the verbal forms in -ing. These uses are 
known as the participle, the verbal noun, and (as in the sentence, ‘In roll- 
ing stones he lost his balance’) what is variously known as infinitive, in- 
finitive in -ing, verbal noun, and gerund. 

The name gerund to describe one of the parts of the English verb has 
been used by grammarians from Aelfric to Sweet. In this paper the word 
gerund is used specifically to mean the verbal derivative in -ing having 
functions both of noun and of verb in that it may be qualified by an adverb 
and have an object in the case which a verb would require. ‘The fact that 
the distinctive characteristic of the gerund is, as Schéll tells us in WOllflin’s 
Archiv, 11, 203, its active nature (gerundium being nothing else than a 
synonym for aktivum) should make us hesitate to apply the name to such 
constructions as bread to eat, hard to beur, ete. To the gerundial infinitive 
or, a8 Sweet prefers to say, to the supine, are given over gerundial construc. 
tions of forms not in «ing. 

As the gerund appears before the day of Wiclif and of Chaucer only in 
translator's English, examination of the English that came from the trans- 
lator’s pen may serve to solve the problem of gerund-origin, 

In the Vulgate, the translator found the last clause of Ps. 119, 9, in 
eustodiendo sermones tuos; the Vespasian Psalter has it in haldinge word 
Bin, The Canterbury Psalter makes use of the infinitive to gloss the Latin 
gerund: on to gehaeldenne word pine. The first translation—the Earliest 
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English Prose Psalter: in keping by wordes; Rolle of Hampale: in kepand 
bi wordis ; Wiclif: in keping thi wordis. It may be of interest to cite passages 
from translations in a sister tongue: Trebnitzer Psalmen: in hutunge di rele 
din; Trevirian Psalter: in behudinde gechose dine; Windberg Psalter: cane 
behuotenne rede dine. There are five other passages in the Ps. where the 
Vulgate gives preposition + gerund + object: Ps. 9, 3; 55, 20; 102, 22; 
126, 1; 142, 3. In these the Latin gerund is reproduced in 17 cases by a 
nounal form; 10 cases by a participle; 2 cases by an infinitive. The 
Gospels have little to teach: only one Latin gerund in the ablative has an 
object; this construction is paraphrased. The one abl. Latin gerund with 
object in Aelfric’s Colloquies is reproduced by the participle. In the only 
passage of the Orosius containing a gerund, where attempt seems to have been 
made at a literal translation, evertendo is reproduced by on wendende; Aelfric’s 
Mary of Egypt has faestenes be eallum cristenwm mannum geset is to maersigenne 
and hi selfe to claensunga. The Latin of Paulus Diaconus is inaccessible 
to me. 

In Aelfric’s Grammar the gerundial infinitive is used for all constructions 
of the Latin gerund except the abl. case which is reproduced by the present 
pt. The same is true of Aelfred’s Pastoral Care. 

The remarkably accurate interlinear version of Defensor’s Liber Scinti/- 
larum affords the following paradigm : 


amandum _lufigenne 
amandi lufigenne 
amando lufigende— 


often with a prep.; e. g., dormiendo = in slaepende. 

(1) The gerundial construction has never entered into colloquial speech, 
but to the linguistic consciousness of most of us has a formal cast. (2) The 
gerund was not firmly established in English before the middle of the four- 
teenth century. (3) In comparatively few cases, even in A.-S., was the 
noun form used as gerund. The nounal element abides in the fact of 
government by a prep. and in admitting the definite article. (4) In many 
instances the pres. pt. is used as gerund. The verbal element abides in the 
government of nouns and the qualification by adverbs. (5) Even to the 
time of Wiclif -ing and -end forms were interchangeable for gerundial uses. 
This interchange is observable in E. E. P. Ps. where E. E. T.S. text gives 
in two cases -and gerund forms, while the Dublin Ms. variant is in -ing. 


Remarks on the topic of this paper were offered by Professors 
C. Alphonso Smith, F. A. Blackburn, C, F. McClumpha, and 
W. H. Kirk. 


13. “The dialectical provenience of Scandinavian loanwords 
in English, with special reference to Lowland Scotch.” By 
Dr. George T. Flom, of Vanderbilt University. 
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It is a known fact that Norsemen and Danes both participated in the 
extensive Scandinavian settlements that took place in England in the 9th 
and 10th centuries. The exact share that belongs to each still remains an 
open question, nor has anything like satisfactory results been arrived at with 
regard to where the one race was predominant and where the other. When 
this Dano-Norse population merged into the native English it brought with 
it a host of Norse and Danish words that have in a large measure persisted 
down tothe present time. By a study of the form and meaning of these words 
we can determine the dialectal provenience of a large number of them, and by 
a further study of their distribution much can be done toward localizing the 
two races in England. In Old English there are about 180 Scandinavian 
words that seem to have come in during Dano-Norse occupancy. ‘he 
character of these is mixed. In Middle English Scandinavian elements are 
very prominent, especially in Midland and Northern works. Brate found 
that the Ormulum contains about 190 such loanwords, the general character 
of which is Danish. This would testify to predominantly Danish settle- 
ments in East Midland. Scandinavian elements in other Middle English 
works are at present being studied by Eric Bjérkman, and his results will 
be an important contribution to the study of the linguistic relations of Eng- 
lish and Scandinavian. In Standard English there are about 725 Scandi- 
navian loanwords, the character of which is mixed. In an article entitled 
“Scandinavian Elements in English Dialects,” Anglia, xx, Arnold Wall 
discusses very fully the form and distribution of the loan-words, he does not, 
however, enter into the question of Norse or Danish provenience. In this 
list of 500 loanwords however, those that are specifically Northwestern 
English bear a Norse stamp, while those that belong particularly to the 
Eastern and the Central counties are asarule Danish, A study of the 1400 
Scandinavian place-names in England reveals the fact that the typically 
Norse names are found most abundantly in Northwestern England, while 
such distinctively Danish names as ‘ Thorpe,” and “ Toft,” are confined to 
the East and Central counties. The general conclusion is that the Danes 
settled predominantly in the Eastern and the Central counties while the 
Norsemen settled in the West and the North. The heart of the Norse 
settlement was in Cumberland and Westmoreland. The heart of the Danish 
settlement was in Lincolnshire. The Yorkshire settlement was mixed. 
North of the Tweed and the Cheviot Hills Scandinavian loan-elements are 
almost exclusively Norse. 


14, “The beginning of Thackeray’s Pendennis.” By 
Miss Katharine Merrill, of Austin, Il], [Printed in Publica- 
tions, XV, 233 f.] 

This paper was read in outline by Professor F, A. Black- 
burn. 
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The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s account 
reported that they found the same correct in all particulars. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the coming year 
offered the following report : 


Report of the Committee appointed to nominate officers of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America. 


For President, Charles Bundy Wilson, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

For Secretary and Treasurer, H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, University of 
Chicago. 

For First Vice-President, T. Atkinson Jenkins, Vanderbilt University, 
Tenn. 

For Second Vice-President, F. A. Blackburn, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, III. 

For Third Vice-President, C. F. McClumpha, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

For MEMBERS OF THE CoUNCIL. 

Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

C. C. Ferrell, University of Mississippi. 

Julius Goebel, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. 

Martin W. Sampson, University of Indiana, Bloomington. 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee, 
C. W. Pearson, Secretary. 

Professor Wilson being a member of the Nominating Committee, urgently 
protested against his name being presented for the Presidency of the Cen- 
tral Division, but the remainder of the Committee, after having consulted 
with a large number of the prominent members of the Association were 
unanimous in the presentation of the above report. 


On motion the report of the Committee on nomination was 
adopted, and the persons named were declared elected officers 
of the Central Division for the coming year. 

The Secretary read two letters from Professor Harold N. 
Fowler, Acting Secretary of the Philological Association, 
inviting the Central Division to join in a meeting in the year 
1900. Action on this proposal was postponed, 


Professor ©. C. Ferrell offered the following resolution in 


regard to the death of Professor Baskervi!l, prefacing it with 
a warm tribute to his character and abilities : 
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PROCEEDINGS FOR 1899. lxxix 


Whereas, Death has recently robbed us of William Malone 
Baskervill, one of the organizers of the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association of America and an officer 
during the first year, be it 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America has lost in Professor Baskervill 
one of its most zealous supporters and worthiest members, one 
who both as inspiring teacher and as successful author has done 
much to further the study of the English language and literature 
not only in the South but throughout the whole country, 


Dr. W. W. Florer paid a similar tribute to the memory of 
Professor Hench, and offered the following resolutions : 

Whereas, Since the last annual meeting of the Association 
untimely death has taken away Professor George Allison 
Hench, an active member, and at various times an officer of 
this Association, and an esteemed personal friend of the 
majority of its members, be it 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 


guage Association hereby expresses and records its appreciation 
of Professor George Allison Hench’s services to German 
scholarship, and deeply laments the great loss that in his death 
the cause of Germanic Philology and particularly the cause of 
Germanic studies in the United States have sustained. 

Both resolutions were unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 


FIFTH SESSION, DECEMBER 29. 


The meeting was called to order at 3 p. m. 
The reading of papers was continued. 


15. “ New facts concerning Udall’s life and works.” By 
Professor Ewald Fluegel, of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. In the absence of the author a synopsis of 
the paper was given by Professor F. A. Blackburn. 


16. “Sherwood Bonner, story writer and novelist.” By 
Professor Alexander L. Bondurant, of the University of 
Mississippi. 
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Ixxx MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Remarks were offered by Drs. B. M. Drake and W. H. 
Kirk. 


17. “Dictation and Composition in Modern Language 
teaching.” By Professor Edward E. Joynes, of South Caro- 
lina College, Columbia, 8. C. [Printed above, p. xxv f.] 

The paper was read by Professor A. R. Hohlfeld. As it 
dealt chiefly with questions considered in the report of the 
Committee of Twelve it was voted to postpone the discussion 
and to take up Professor Hatfield’s paper also—announced as 
No. 20 in the programme—in connection with it after the 
reading of the other papers. 


18. “The legend of St. George.” By Professor John E. 
Matzke, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. [Read by title. ] 


19. “The change of gender from Middle High German to 
Luther, as shown in the Bible of 1545.” By Dr. W. W. 
Florer, of the University of Michigan, [Printed in Publica- 
tions, XV, p. 442 f.] 


20. “On the syntax of the verb in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 787-1001 A.D.” By Professor Hugh M. Blain, 
of the Speers—Langford Military Institute, Searey, Ark. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour these last two papors were 
read only in part, and the discussion was omitted. 


21. “ Discussion of some questions raised by the report of 
the Committee of Twelve.” Discussion to be opened by Prof. 
J. T. Hatfield, of Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Instead of a discussion Professor Hatfield offered the follow- 
ing resolutions which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America endorses the report submitted 
by the Committee of Twelve upon the subject of preparatory 
requirements in French and German. 

Resolved, That not less than the full elementary course 
should be accepted as an item for college entrance. 
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Resolved, That students offering less than the full elemen- 
tary course as entrance-item should make up the deficiency in 
a secondary school. 


The joint meeting proposed by the Philological Association 
was then considered. It was voted to accept the invitation. 
The Division, by repeated votes, expressed its preference for 
the following cities as a place of meeting, in the order named, 
viz.: Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore; and 
authorized the Secretary to make the necessary arrangements. 

Professor Charles Bundy Wilson offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the members of the Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association of America unanimously and 
heartily unite in extending to the citizens of Nashville, to the 
Faculty of Vanderbilt University, and, in particular, to the 
Local Committee, most sincere thanks for their very warm 
hospitality. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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CONTENTS. 


XV.—The Friar’s Lantern and Friar Rush, By G. L. Kirrrepas, 415-441 
XVi—Gender-change from Middle High German to Luther, as seen 
in the 1545 edition of the Bible. By Wannew Wasu- 

BURN .FLORER,- + «= «© 442-491 


The annual volume of the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America is issued in quarterly instalments. It contains chiefly articles which 
have been presented at the meetings of the Association and of the Central 
Division of the Association, and accepted for publication by the Editorial Com- 
mittee. Other appropriate articles may also be accepted by the Committee, 
The closing number of each volume includes, in Appendices, the Proceedinys 
of the last Annual Meeting of the Association, and of the Central Division of 
the Association, 

The complete sets of the first seven volumes of these Publications are all sold. 
Several copies of Volumes I and III remain; they will be sold at reduced 
prices, The subscription for the carrent volume is $3.00, The price of single 
numbers is $1.00 each. 

All communications should be addressed to 


James W, Bricat, 
Secretary of the Association, 
_Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The next Annual Meeting of the Association will be incorporated in a 
Congress of the Archzological and Philological Societies that will be held at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 28, 29, 1900. 
The first regular session of the Meeting of the Association will be convened 
Thursday, December 27, at 9.30 o’clock. 

The Rail Road Companies have granted reduced fares, on the Certificate Plan. 


Entered at the Baltimore Post-Office as Second-Ciass Matter. 
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Readers for the American Dialect Society. 


Some years ago a committee was appointed by the American 
Dialect Society to supervise the reading of American books, for 
the purpose of collecting dialect words and expressions. The sue- 
ceas of the work so far has been considerable, and some thousands 
of cards have already been sent to the Society. More readers are 
needed, however, since the field is large and important, The fol- 
lowing circular shows the kind of material desired, and gives 
directions and suggestions for readers, 

Note words and uses of words belonging to the following 
classes and subclasses : 


1, Words already recorded in dictionaries but clearly dia- 
lectal, as 

(a) those marked U.8., local U.S., New England, Southern, 
etc, 

(d) those marked obsolete, obsolescent, rare, colloquial, ete. 

2. Words not found in dictionaries, including 

(a) simple words, as wuzzy ‘confused’, scads ‘money.’ 

(6) new compounds, as iron-glass ‘mica’, tub-sugar ‘ coarse- 
grained sugar.’ 

(e) new formations on the basis of old words, as bookery 
‘bookstore’; Aaily ‘wild, reckless’ from ‘ hail.’ 

(d@) new modifications of old words, as dlasks for ‘blasts,’ 
red-heater for ‘radiator’; popocrat for ‘populist-demo- 
erat.’ 

Words abbreviated in forms not yet recorded, as nuf’ for 
‘enough’ ; spect for ‘expect’; Hato for ‘ Ohio.’ 

Words used in new functions, as noun for verb, adjective 
for noun or adverb, ete. ‘It sored him’; ‘a sooner’; 
‘play energetic, boys.’ 

Words differing from standard, or correct, inflectional 
forms, as in ‘I done it’; ‘him and 1’; ‘If I was’; ‘The 
public are invited.’ 

Words in new idioms, as ‘pick a crow’ for ‘have a con- 
troversy’; heat done in ‘he heat me done.’ 
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7. Words in recorded, but clearly dialectal, meanings, as 
(a) those marked U, 8., local U. S., ete.; see 1a above. 
(4) those marked obsolete, obsolescent, etc., see 1b above. 
8. Words in new meanings, as gust ‘storm’; whang ‘nas. 
twang.’ 


Readers should make themselves familiar in a general way wit), 
this classification, which, it is believed, is distinctive and easi|, 
understood by the aid of the examples. In reading, however, \: 
is searcely necessary to consider the divisions at all, since «| 
words that strike one as peculiar should be jotted down withow 
regard to classification, In cases of doubt record the word wit), 
a (?) after it, 

The following explanations in regard to some of the above 
divisions may be of service, New compounds ‘are not always 
marked by a sign of union as in (2b), If, however, the words 
form the sign of one idea, they may be regarded as a true com 
pound, whether united or not, The Mrs, Partington blunders 
in words, as honey-seed for homicide, which would come under 
(2d), do not always represent actual speech, but should he 
recorded in all cases, Many words belong under (8) and (5) 
but, as they are to be recorded but onee for each book, will not 
greatly delay the reading. Many of them may be marked as 
common to all the works of one author. Slightly diverging 
meanings (8) will easily escape notice, as they may be common to 
all parts of our country, and yet not found in dictionaries or in 
the usage of Great Britain, Readers well acquainted with 
British usage will be especially helpful in noting such American 
variations, 


At first, note every word or usage which seems possibly dia- 
lectal, The simplest way is to have a slip of paper always at 
hand on which to jot down word and page without delaying the 
reading. When a list has been collected, compare it, word by 
word, with the dictionaries at your command, as the Century, 
International, Standard, and if possible with the dictionaries of 
so-called Americanisms by Bartlett, Farmer, and DeVere, You 
will thus save the labor of recording in final form those words 
which are not dialectal in the sense of the divisions above. Do 
not be discouraged at not finding a great number of dialectal 
words or meanings at first. You will soon notice such words 
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and usages more readily and become better able to separate the 
dialectal, from the commonly accepted, material. In sending 
words to the committee, please state with what dictionaries you 
have compared the list, \ 


When ready to make the final record of results, use paper or 
cards, cut to the size of that used in the card catalogue of a 
library.’ Record the following facets in the order here given : 
word, meaning, date of book (copyright date if given), author, 
title, volume, chapter, page, quotation showing use of word, 
Sample, showing the best form in which to record these faets 
upon the eard, will be sent upon request, Record a word but 
once for each book unless it occurs in some other important form, 
when each form should be recorded, At the bottom and left 
hand of the card, the number and subdivision of the class to which 
the word or meaning belongs may be indicated in brackets, as 
(1b) for a word marked obsolete or obsolescent. Much time may 
be saved by abbreviating title of book and author's name, as well 
as by using the simplest abbreviations for volume, chapter, and 
page. Please see that all abbreviations are used consistently, and 
ave carefully explained on separate card when necessary, For 
pronunciation use the Society’s system of phonetic spelling, 


Write legibly. Be especially careful of letters easily mistaken, 
as ell, r-V, nev, a-o, ete, In eases where there may be doubt, 
make cach letter of the word separately as in printing. 


In selecting a book to be read choose one with which you are not 
familiar, since you will be more likely to notice dialectal usage in 
an unfamiliar work than in one with which you are well acquainted, 
If possible, choose also a book representing another dialeet than 
that of the district in which you are living, A resident of New 
England would perhaps be more likely to see peculiar words or 
uses of words in the novels of Craddock than in those of Miss 
Wilkins, If you wish the committee to select books for you to 


' Cards of this size will be furnished by the Society, but as they may 
be obtained at any printing office for about fifty cents a thousand, 
readers will confer a great favor by providing their own supplies. 
Please see that the cards are cut with care so that they shall be neither 
larger nor smaller than that of the library card, that is seven and one- 
half by twelve and one-half centimetres, or three by five inches. 
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read, please give some idea of those to which you have easy 
access. The kinds of books to be read may be summarized as 
follows : 


1. Books professedly representing local usage, as the so-called 
dialect novels, stories, sketches, poems. 

2. Books incidentally representing local usage, as local his. 
tories, and books of local circulation, 

§. Periodical literature and newspapers, either national or 
local, 

4. ‘Technical books, trade circulars and lists for many techni. 
eal terms, 

5, Books published in America in early times, especially those 
printed before 1800, 

For the Committee, 
0, EMERSON, 
Seoretary, 


Univenarry, 
CLBVELAND, Onto, 


Nore,—The American Dialect Society is also interested in collecting 
examples of spoken usage, and will gladly receive collections of thi» 


sort, Attention is also called to the fact that the Society relies for it» 
support upon membership fees of one dollar a year, Readers are noi 
asked to become members but will be gladly welcomed to active memn- 
bership if they desire it, Members receive each year the number, or 
numbers, of DiALect Notes, the official organ of the Society, in which 
contributions of dialect material are regularly published, Application» 
for membership may be sent to the Secretary, whose address is given 
above, 
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THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 


The American Dialect Society begs to announce that a new edition of 
Volume 1 of DiaLectT Norxs, the organ of the Society, is soon to be issued, 
and that subscriptions for it will now be received. The volume consists 
of nine parts, published between 158g and 1896, which make, with a very 
complete index, some §00 pages of closely printed matter. These parts 
cotitaiti large lists of dialect words and phrases, papers on dialects of various 
localities, atid off general subjects connected with such studies. The index 
includes referetices to sotie three thotisatid words atid expressions. The 
type atid press work is by the well-known book prititers, J. S. Cushing & 
Co., of Norwood, Mass., thie fiillest yuaratitee of typographical excelletice. 
it is probable that tio other edition will ever be pritited, atid that the present 
one will be limited to about the nutiber of subseribers, It is itiportant 
therefore that all who wish to obtain copies of this valuable work should 
do 86 110W, 

As a special inducement to present purchasers, the price of this new 
edition has been reduced from $8 te #4. Single parts will be sold, to eon 
plete imperfeet sets, at fifty cents each, Subseriptions from Libraries will 
he received, subject to payment on delivery of the volume, express paid, 
Individual subseriptions must be accompanied by postal or express order, 
or by draft, 


‘The next number of Dial“er Novis will inelude a Dictionary of College 
Words and Phrases, each word so far as possible being assigned to the 
college or university in which it is used, The Dietionary eannot fail to 
interest every colleye or university man, whether graduate or not, As this 
work, prepared under the direction of Mr, H. H, Habbitt, of Columbia 
University, is yet in press, subseriptions to it cannot now be received, hut 
any who are interested in this or any other phase of the Society's work 
should correspond with the Secretary, Professor ©, I’, Mimerson, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, ©, 

Subscriptions to Dialect Notes, Vol, I, should be sent to 


PROFESSOR R. W. DEERING, 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O, 
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Henry Holt & Co. 


29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BREAL’S SEMANTICS.—Studies in the Science of Meaning. By Prof. MicuE. 
BrBAL of the Coliége de France. Ixvi + 336 pp. 12mo, $2.50, net. 

A work on the science of Significations, as distinguished from the science of Sounds 
(Phonetics). A knowledge of this science is of vital importance to the study of Com- 

rative Philology. It shows how individual and national character may b deduced 
rom an examination of language, and di hundreds of interesting allied topics. 
Fee _ve is pleasing, and the enjoyment of the book requires no previous philological 
training. 

SWEET’S A PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES, By Prof. Sweer of 
Oxford. 12mo. $1.50, 
A broad discussion of methods of language-study. 

Nation: ‘‘ Few schoolmasters are so perfect in their art, as to find no profit in the 
perusal of this rich offering of recorded exp rience, original suggestion and inde- 
pendent criticism . . . . not a page is dull or commonplace.”’ 

BYRON: SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY. Edited by Dr. F. L. Carpenter 
of the Chicago University. iviii+ 412 pp. 16mo. $1.00, net. 

This volume contains seventeen lyrics, and selections from Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 

(Parts of Cantos I[-I[I, Cantos [[1-1V entire)—The Prisoner of Chillon—Manired— 
‘the Dream —Darkness—Mazeppa—The Ride —_ LX to the end)—Don Juan: The 
Shipwre k, The Isies of Greece, the death of Haidee, and a scene from Cain. There 
is an appreciative and reasonably full introduction and full notes, 

Prof. W. C. Thayer of Lehigh University: ‘‘ Valuable for its clear introduction, instruc- 
tive notes, and selections from his poems, which give the most typical illustrations of 
his genius,.”’ 

ALDEN’S ART OF DEBATE. By Dr. R. M. Atpgn, University of Pa. xv + 279 
pp. 16mo. $1.00, net. 

Prof. Wm. C. Thayer of Lehigh: “ An excellent book, well put together, fresh and 
up-to-date, I shall use it, if the opportunity occurs.” 

THACKERAY'S ENGLISH HUMORISTS. Edited by Prof. W. L. Purvps of 

Yale, xli+360 pp. 16mo, 8ve., net. 

A handy edition for student or general reader, It includes a biographical and 
critical introduction together with explanatory and critical notes, 

Prof. F. J. Carpener of University of Chicago: *‘ The work of editing seems to be done 
with all of Prof, Phelps’ customary ba nay and enterprise. The notes are interesting 
reading in themselves, and are obviously the work of one who knows the period,’’ 

BIERWIRTH'S ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. by Dr, H. C, Birrwirrn of 

Harvard. viii+227 pp. 12mo, $1.25, net. 

The essentials of grammar and exercises based on the frequency of occurrence of 
words and constructions, ascertained by actual count of 550 octavo pages. 

Karl G. Rendtorff of Stanford University; ‘‘ Every paragraph shows the hand of a care- 
ful, thorough teacher, who now makes accessible to others the experience he has 
gathered in his class-room .... I have already recommended it for several schools,” 

WORDS OF FREQUENT OCOURRENCE IN ORDINARY GERMAN. Reprinted from 

the above. 48 pp. 25c., net. 
SUPER'S HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, Adapted from Ducoudray. By Prof, 0. B 

Sup«r of Dickinson College. 210 pp. 16mo. 80c., net. 

DUMAS'S LA TULIPE NOIRE, Edited by Prof, E. 8. Lewis of Princeton. 

xxi +402 pp. 16mo. 70c., net. 

Prof. J. P. Thieme of University of Michigan: ‘In every respect admirable from my 
poses of view. It shows so much care and thoroughness, and contains so many valua- 

le points for such class work as does not rush through a text for the sake of cover- 
ing ground.” 

DUMAS'S MONTE CRISTO. Abridged and edited by Prof. E. E. Branpon of 

Miami University. With Maps. 281 pp. 16mo, 75c., net. 
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NEW FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


Foundations-of French. 

Arranged for beginners in preparatory schools and colleges 
by Frep Davis ALpRIcH, Master of Modern Languages 
at Worcester Academy, and Irving LysanpeR Foster, 
Instructor in Romance Languages in the Pennsylvania 
State College. For introduction, 90 cents. 


Schillers Maria Stuart. 
Edited, with German comments, notes, and questions, by 
MARGARETHE Mi.LLER and CaRLa ENCKEBACH, 
Professors of German in Wellesley College. For intro- 
duction, 90 cents. 


Stein's German Exercises, Books and 
Material to translate into German. 
Selected and annotated by J. Freperick Srern, Instructor 
in German in Boston High Schools. Each, for intro- 
duction, 40 cents. 


Krieg und Frieden, Erzailungen von Emil From. 
mel, “Willamaria,’’ und Hans Hoffmann. 
For use in school and college. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Dr. WitHELM BERNHARDT, formerly Director 
of Germau in the High Schools at Washington, D. C. 
For introduction, 50 cents. International Modern Lan- 
guage Series. 
Dir Contes Modernes des Meilleurs Auteurs 
du Four. 
Edited, with notes and an English adaptation of the text for re- 
translation, by Harry Austin Potter, Master of Modern 


Languages in the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Por introduction, 45 cents. International Modern 


Language Series. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Thirty-four volumes of this series are now published in the 
French Departerent, and twenty-three volumes in the German 


Department. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
ATLANTA. DALLAS, COLUMBUS. LONDON. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


RECEIVED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 


AND 


THREE MEDALS 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 
FOR SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Elementary Education, - « - - Grand Prize 
Secondary Education, - - - - Grand Prize 
Industrial and Commercial Education, - Gold Medal 
Agricultural Education, - - - - Silver Medal 


Higher Education, - - - Silver Medal 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


NEW YORK, 


FRENCH. 
Just PUBLISHED. 


Les Fautes de Langage ou le 
Francais Comme on le Parle. 
tude raisonné des fautes de lan- 
gage familiéres aux Américains qui 
s’exercenta parlerfrancais; adaptée 
aux besoins des écoles, des voya- 
geurs et des touristes. Par Victor 
F. BerNarp, auteur du “ Frangais 
Idiomatique.” We claim that this 
is the best book published on Con- 
versational French, It gives a clear 
insight into the peculiarities of 
the French language, without the 
knowledge of which it is impossi- 
ble for an American to speak 
French properly. 12mo, cloth, 86 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Jeu de ‘‘Connaissez-vous Paris?” 
(Do you know Paris?) This game 
has been made for schools and pu- 
pils, and those who intend to visit 
Paris and the Exposition. It is 
played like the game of Authors 
and makes one familiar with names 
of places in the Great Metropolis. 
A map has been added which will 
be of service. Price, 75 cents. 

Madame Lambelle, written by Gus- 
TAVE ToupovzZE, is the latest vol- 
ume (No. 24) in the Romans Choisis 
series, ‘This volume is uniform in 
style with the previous numbers, 
being printed in large type on good 
paper. Price, 60 cents. 

Contes de la Vie Rustique is a col- 
lection of four stories, the plots of 
which are partially laid in Amer- 
ica and partially in France. They 
have explanatory notes in English 
by George Castegnier, B. as-S., 
B.-&s-L. One vol., paper, 45 cents. 

Les Precieuses Ridicules is a new 
volume in the Classiques Frangeis 
series. A biographical memoir and 
explanatory notes in English b 
C. Fontaine have been added. 
Price 25 cents. 


To Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre, by Ocrave FEvILuet, 
previously issued in the Romans 
Choisis as No. 14 of that series; 
explanatory notes in English, by 
B. D. Woodward, B.-és-L., Ph. D., 
of the Department of Romance 
Languages, Columbia University, 
have been added. Price 60 cents. 


SPANISH. 

Doce Cuentos Escogidos is edited 
for class use with notes and vocab- 
ulary by C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D., 
Director of French and Spanish 
Instruction in the High Schools of 
Washington, The editor's 
aim has been to give the student 
an easy text composed of selections 
from standard writers, and to fur- 
nish them with reading matter, not 
only instructive but interesting. 
Price 50 cents. 

Reapy in May. 

Fortuna, y Otros Cuentos, Ar- 
ranged by R. D, DE LA CorTINA, 
B. A. Especially arranged to be 
used as a text-book in universities 
and colleges, containing numerous 
notes in English, historical dates, 
biography, ete. No. 2, Cuentos 
Selectos. Price, 35 cents. 

Temprano y Con Sol, y Tres 
Otros Cuentos. By 
Parpo BazAn. Arranged for stu- 
dents of the Spanish, with numer- 
ous notes in English, by R. D. de 
la Cortina, B. A. 18mo, paper, 
77 pages. No. 3, Cuentos Selectos. 
Price, 35 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Paris Exposition Edition of the 
Complete Pocket-Guide to Eu- 
rope. Edited by Epmunp CLarR- 
ENCE SrepMAN and THOMAS 
L. SrepMAn. One volume, full 
leather, $1.50. This guide is 
regularly and thoroughly revised 
from year to vear. 


These publications are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
for the price. Complete catalogue of publications will be sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851-853 Sixth Avenue, 


Cor. 48th Street, NEW YORK. 
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American Teachers’ Series. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GreEN & Co. have the pleasure to announce that they 
have arranged for the publication of a series of books for the gu'dance and assist- 
ance of teachers in elementary and secondary schools, and of students in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges ; to be published under the general title of Ameri- 
ean Teachers’ Series. Vhe series will be under the general editorship of Dr. 
James E. Russeii, Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


The following volumes are now in preparation ; others will be 
announced from time to time: 


Latin and Greek. By Cuartrs E. Bennett, A. B., Professor of Latin in 
Cornell University, and Grorce P. Bristo., A. M., Professor of Greek in 
Cornell University. Crown 8vo. About 350 pages. With a colored map, 
bibliographies and index. $1.50. [Just Ready. 

English. By R. CarPENTER and FRANKLIN T. Baker, Professors 
in Columbia University. 

Manual Training. By Cuarvrs R. Richarns, Professor of Manual Train- 
ing in Teachers College; late Director of the Department of Science and 
Tecnology in Pratt Institute. 

History and Civics, By Nenxry E. Bourne, Professor of History in the 
Western Keserve University. 

Mathematics. By J. W. A. Youne, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matical Pedagogy in the University of Chicago. 

Chemistry and Physics. By ALEXANDER Assistant Professor 
of Genera! Chemistry in the University of Chicago, and Epwin H. Hatt, 
Professor of Physics, Harvard University. 

Biology (Nature Study, botany and Zoology). By Francis 
E. Luoyn, A. M., Professor of Biological Science, and Maurice E. BicELow, 
Instructor in Biological Science, both of Teachers College. 


Psychology in the School- | The Art of Teaching. 
room 


By Davip Sa’ von, author of Long- 
By T. F. G. Dexter, B. A., B Se., and | ‘mins’ School Grammar,” ete. 12mo, 
A. H. Gartick, B. A., author of “A 289 pages, $1.25, 
New Manual of Method.’’ 12mo, 421 
pages, $1.50. ped, 
ae without qualification this admirable 
“T feel that it will fill along felt need. | manuai, It 1s a worthy companion to 
The psychology is sound, and the peda- | piteh’s ‘Lectures on Teaching,’ and 
zogical applications full and Sh. es- | like that book, ought to be on every 
tive.”—Pko¥, GERVASE GREEN, Yale | teacher's shelf.— The Nation. 
University. | 
“it is altogether the best book of 
the kind that I have seen. It will be Selections from 


adopted for use in our next class.’’— the Sources of 
DeaN ALBERT LkONARD, Syracuse English History. 


University. 


“Itisa genuine pleasure to commend 


Being a Supplement to Text-Books in 
English History, B. c. PD. 1882. 
Czsar for Beginners. By Cuas. W. Corey, M. A., Ph. D., 
A First Latin Book. By W. T. St. McGill University ; lecturer on His- 
Cratr, A. M., Louisville Male High tory in Harvard University. 12mo, 
School, author of ‘Summary of Latin 361 pages, $1.50. 
Syntax,” ete. 12mo, 365 pages, $1 20. “Something which the teacher of 
“The best preparation for Cesarthat | English history has long needed.’”’— 
we have ever used.”’—J. D. ALLEN, De | Pror. B. S. Terry, University of 
Lancey School, Philadelphia. Chicago. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Social Official Etiquette of the 
United States, 


By Mrs. M. V. DAHLGREN, 
Widow of Admiral Dahlgren, U.S. N. 


An explanation of the forms and usages that prevail in Official and 
Social circles at Washington, and clear decisions on all questions of 
Etiquette hitherto debatable. 


i One Volume. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


A STUDY IN CORNEILLE, 


2 By LEE DAVIS LODGE, A. M., 
% Professor of Freneh Language and Literature in the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 


j } ' The Author presents a work from which American readers unacquainted 
} Be with the French language may obtain a fair conception of the life, genius 
i and character of this great French dramatist. 
One Volume. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
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JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, Publishers, 
Baltimore, Md. :—44 W. Baltimore St. New York :—7o Fifth Ave. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 


ie PREPARED to undertake at its works at Baltimore, the manu- 
be facture of AurHors’ Epitions or Private Eprirtions of meritorious 
ae works in any department of literature. The services rendered will 


MH include the critical revision of MSS. to ae 9 them for publication, the 
C1 editorial supervision of works passing through the press, tasteful and correct 
f typography, and the competent oversight of all details necessary to the 


f production of a complete and well-made book; also, the distribution of 
copies to the press and elsewhere, as desired. An extended experience in 
all the practical details of book-production, both on the literary and the 
mechanical sides, justifies the guarantee of satisfactory results to all in need 
of such services. 
Correspondence is especially solicited from CoLLEGEs, LIBRARIES, 
1 Ciuss, and Socrerres, with reference to high-grade catalogue or book 4 
i work requiring special care and attention. 


Estimates given on application. Address 
be JOHN MURPHY COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MD.:! NEW YORK: 
ie 44 W. Baltimore Street. 70 Fifth Avenue. 
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Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 


Vor. Vill, 1893. New Series, VOL. |. 


SchOnteld, H.: Die Beziehung der Satire Ra- 
zu Erasmus’ Encomium Moriae und 


The Absolute Purtiipl in Middle 
and English. 

Matzke, J. On the Source of the Italian 

idioms meaning “ To take time 

by tthe ” with ‘reference to 

Bo Orlando Innamoraio, Bk. i, cantos 


Primer, 8.: 
cial 
Augustine to Cyril anda 

- translated into Danish. Cod 
Ge. Kong. 


Vow. IX, 1894. New Series, Vor. Il. $3.00. 


Sat, K. F.: An Historical Study of the 
in Literature. 
nae J. D.: The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 


Book of. Peaims commonly known as the 
Paris 
ce, T. wt Study of Shakspeare’s Dra- 
matic Seth 

Renvert, Hugo A.: Lope de Vega’s ‘ Comedia,’ 
Sin Secret No Ay Amor 


Ay 
Karsten, Gustaf K.: The hological Basis 
of Phonetic Law and 


Unpublished Letters of Charles 
Hanscom, Elizabeth D.: The t of the 
Argumen' 
Matzke, J. E.: On the Pronunciation of 
French Vowels én, ain, ein in the xvi ana 
xvii Centuries, 
Bruner, J. D,; The Phonology of the Pistojese 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the 


Vor. X, 1895. New Series, Vo. lll. $3.00. 


Lewis, E. 8.: Guernsey: its People and Dia- 


lect. 
Francke, Kuno: The Social Aspect of Early 
German Romanticism. 
Sherman, L. A.: Shakespeare’s First Prin- 
ciples of Art. 
Tupper, Fred., Jr.: Anglo-Saxon Deg-Meel. 
Emerson, 0. F.: A lel between the Middle 
English poem Patience, and an Early Latin 
poem to Tertullian. 
Elizabethan 


Scott, Translations 
the the titles of such works 


nee ae collected and arranged, with an- 

Collitz, H.: Two modern German 

Menger, L. E.: “ Free” and 
tn in Gallic Popular Latin, 

bye J. H,: Indirect Discourse in Anglo- 


Coblentz, H. E.: A Rime-Index to the “ Parent 
Cycle” of the York Playsand of a 
Proceedings of the Twelftl’ Annual Mestiog 
of the 
of the 


Vou. XI, 1896. New Series, VoL. IV. $3.00. 


A Gaucho Poem. 


R.: The Comparative Study of 


Hatfield, J. T.: John Wesley’s translations 
of German Hymns. 

Tolman, A. H.: Notes - Macbeth, 

Gustav: and 
Sage Poet etry. 

schist F. G. G.: Historie von einem Ritter, 

buesset. 


Uber Goethe's Sonette. 
Price, T. R.: Troilus and : astud 

‘method of narrative construct 
Wi . A.: The Dialect of the 


VoL. XII, 1897. 


y 185, Bodleian 


il 


Blackbur, F. A.; The Christian coloring in 


Wilkens, roderick The manuscript, ortho- 
graphy, a of the 
Rennert, an A. Some unpublished poems 
as, vin: rature a 
Hempl, George: Learnéd and learn’d. 


Mareou, P. B.: The origin of the rule forbid- 
ding hiatus in French verse. 

Voss, Ernst: Antwurt vnd 
Doctor Murners w: 


Bodings with ral Seat: 

ve ngs w ura! astu 

of the grammar of the First F ay 

Scott, Mary A.: Elizabethan 
from the Italian: the titles of such works 
tf eee nd arranged, with anno- 


of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Associat: 

Proceedings of the Fint Annual Meeting of 
the Central Division of the Association. 


New Series, V. $3.00. 


ofthe fe poem Peart. 
ure 0} 
Todd, H. A.: Gaston Paris 

gist and member of the French 
Pastoral influence in "ne 

2 

— i, Jallun: Oa the original form of the 
of the Annual Meet- 

ing of the 
—- of the Second Ann 

Contra! Division of the Amociation. 


nt with spe- 5 
he Wise. 
Colloquia. Letter of St. 
Harper, G. M.; The Legend of the Holy Grail, of St. Jerome, 
Menger, L. E.: The Historical Development of . Reg. 1586, 4to, 
the Possessive Pronouns in Italian. en. With an 
ntroduction and Glossary of the Proper 
Names and the Obsolete Words and Forms, 
yon Jagemann, H. C. G.: Notes on the Lan- : 
guage of J. G. Schottel. 
Greene, H. E.: A Grouping of Figures of 
Speech, based upon the Principle of their ; 
Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
ngs 
the 
Bli Ficti lh Stud 
. : Fiction as a College Study. 
¢. : The Phonology ‘of the Spanish 
Dialect of 
in : 
ion. 
ed 


Publications of the Modern Language Assoctatfon of America 


1608, New Senice, Vor, Vi, $3.00, 


tion of ieholas 
the fan; the tithes of sueh works wae 4 nthe 
pew 60 and arranged, with anhoe of lie De 
‘A, A View of the Views about 


Bruce, J.D, w 
Cou Alor The Province of Bogilsh . lant romance now 
Py lolog Honan Ma, 4, the 


The Warlient Poems of p ths th Anoual Meoting 


the Assoclatio 


Pylon, On translating Angio-taxon Proceed the Third Annual of 
VoL, XIV, Genice, VoL, Vii, 88,00, 


Cas A of t Wood, Pranets A. Somasiology ‘ords 
Mu ng ernions, roper Names 
A Biudy of Goethe's Printed 
Text | n und hed, Marty t Nicholas Grimald’s Christus 
Wrrvenberg H.; Zum Speculum Hu- 
manasa Salas Gee George: Pep Pop Pickle, and Ki 
oad Walia or ipo Poet apler, A unnoticed 
randgent, From Vranklin to Low nglleh | the Seven Sages, 
A of Mow England Seott, Mary Augusta; Elisabethan Tranala- 
Smith, C. Alphonse; The Work of the Modern tions from the eons ok the tithes of such 
Assaolation of Amertea, Works now first collected and arranged, 
FoR, a mod Myatic of the Associatio 
Garueit, James M,, Th and the Anglo- Proceeding of the rourth naual Meeting 
Soe Juliana, of the Central Division Association, 


The sunual subscription for the Publications of the Association 63.00, Bingle numbors 61,00, 


OFFICERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA FOR THE YEAR 1g00, 


President, THOMAS R, Price, Columbia New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, James W. BRign', Johns Hop ki Baltimore, Md. 
Treasurer, E, GREEnn, Johns opbina Baltimore, Md. 
EXxeouTive Councit, 
Hugo A, Renner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gustav GruENuR, Yale niversity, New Haven, Conn, 
PELHAM EDGAR, Victoria University, Toronto, Canada, 
R. E. BLACKWELL, Randolph-Macon Coll Ashland, Va, 
E-8. Joynes, South Carolina College, Columbia A 
T. Arkinson JENKINS, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, test 
EWALD FLUEGEL, Leland Stanford Jr. Uniw , Stanford 
W. CuTTine, University hicago, 
‘ Bens, P. BOURLAND, University of Michigan, Anm Arbor, Mich, 


President, A. MELVILLE BELL, Washington, D. 
GrorGE HEMPL, University of Michigan, Ann Arter, Mich. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 
President, F. N. Scort, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, te 
Secretary, W. E. MEAD, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Gustay GRUENER, First Vice-President. 
Hvueo ‘A. RENNERT, Second Vice-President, 
StagR W. Currine, Third Vice-President. 


EpiroriaL CommiTTEE. 
C. H, GRANDGENT, Harvard University 
A, SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG, University of of Chicago, htcago, Itt, 


. All communications should be addressed to the Secretary. 
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